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GENERAL REVIEW. 


ARTICLE I. 
The Moral Sense. 


Morat science lies at the basis of the noblest studies and 
most godlike possibilities of man. The venerable structure of 
Christian doctrine rests its weight on these two bases, the sin 
of man, and the holy justice of God, including therein his un- 
alterable love for that which is right. And these double foun- 
dation stones solidly rest in the domain of Moral Science. - 
The mighty edifice of civil law, too, reaches there to find a 
corner stone. 

But on what does moral science rest? It may seem sur- 
prising, but we must treat this as an open question. Every 
answer to it is still controverted, and the problem has no 
authoritative solution ; none perhaps, that can be said to find 
even general acceptance. Yet as “seed time and harvest” 
did not stand still to await the decisions of Ptolemy, or of 
Newton; so the moral forces will act, and rule their ap- 
pointed realm, even while we are still seeking the secret of 
their force and the law of their procedure. Yet we believe the 
study of morals can assume a really scientific and solid form, 
only when, by a correct analysis, we are able exactly to define 
its primal facts. A scientific synthesis is really im»ossible 
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until after such an analysis. This is the problem now before 
us. 

One of the most advanced and competent thinkers on this 
class of subjects, lays down at the very threshold of his discus- 
sion the following proposition, the soundness of which seems 
indisputable: “The first step required of the teacher is to lay 
down the definition of his subject ;” and he continues, “ Before 
we can define esthetics we must know that the phenomena in- 
cluded under the name are all referable to the particular feel- 
ing of beauty, and follow its laws. And before we can define 
ethics we must find the special quality in human nature on 
which moral phenomena depend.” This sets our problem 
fairly before us. The thing to be sought is a special quality 
in human nature to which we can correctly refer the funda- 
mental facts underlying moral phenomena and moral systems. 
There is, too, an intimation at least, which we think will not 
prove misleading, that when found they will prove to be phe- 
nomena of feeling, or of a faculty of feeling. From the same 
competent authority also, we have the assurance that when 
found they will give “ vital connection to our system.”! But 
we must not raise our hopes too high, for Mr. Martineau goes 
on to say “There would seem to be some extraordinary diffi- 
culty in naming the common characteristic of all moral phe- 
nomena, and separating the property or endowment of man to 
which they belong. 

Having thus stated the problem, the next step is to propose 
an adequate solution. It will do no harm to take notice that 
it is a problem of our human nature, and that the elements of 
its solution will be found in that nature, as now actually ex- 
isting and working. The actual facts of our nature must fur- 
nish the tests for the verification or refutation of any state- 
ment or hypothesis on the subject. By the tests of a carefully 
observed, and rigidly analyzed consciousness of moral states 
and processes in ourselves, any and all theories must stand or 
fall. To this test we appeal, to its decisions we willingly defer. 

Having opened our case in an abstract way, we will now 

1 Essays Philosophical and Theological. By James Martineau. Vol. II. pp. 9, 10. 
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proceed to give it a somewhat concrete statement and illus- 
tration. This we shall do by means of some extracts from 
a recent text book on Moral Science, the work of an able and 
honored author, who certainly will not object to any candid 
criticism in the interest of scientific truth. This author says 
“Conscience is analogous to sight and hearing. It is the 
power of perceiving fitness and unfitness. It is—a sense of 
our own personal relation to the fitting and the unfitting, of 
our power of actualizing them in intention, will, and conduct.” 
Again: “Conscience, like all the perceptive faculties, prompts 
to action in accordance with its precepts. In this respect it 
differs not in the least from sight, hearing and taste.”’? 

No thoughtful student of Psychology will need to be told 
that in order to any exact study we must distingush, and 
keep separate in our thinking, the terms and notions proper to 
sensation and perception on one side, and to judgment on the 
other. Applying this distinction to the above extracts, it is 
apparent that the conscience is described in the terms purely 
of the perceptive fuculties, and must of course stand classified 
as a perceptive power. 

But there is another class of statements in the immediate 
context, which certainly presents quite a different view of the 
nature of conscience. For example: “ Conscience is a judicial 
faculty. Its decisions are based upon such knowledge as the 
individual has, whether real or imagined, and from whatever 
source derived. It judges according to such law and evidence, 
as are placed before it.”” This view is illustrated by adducing 
the question concerning the use of fermented liquors. He 
says: “Change the opinion of the latter party, their con- 
sciences would at once take the other side. Change the 
opinion of the former party, their consciences would assume 
the ground which they now assail.” p.42. Here we find the 
conscience described in terms of the judgment—the faculty 
by which we compare two terms to see whether they do or do 
not agree. This faculty must have two terms to act upon. 
Whence does this judicial conscience obtain the two terms 

2 Mannal of Moral Philosophy. By A. P. Peabody, D.D. Chap. V. Sec. I. 
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which it compares, and on which it passes judgment? Let 
the judgment be, “ This act is right,’”—-the two terms to be 
compared are “this act” and “right.” The knowledge of 
the act comes by the ordinary channels of such knowledge. 
How does the judicial conscience get the other term “ right ?” 
Hardly from itself, for the first line of the section expressly 
says ** Conscience is a means, not a source of knowledge.” If 
it comes from something outside the conscience, then the most 
important function of the moral nature is performed by some- 
thing extraneous to the conscience. But there is another diffi- 
culty. In the second clause we find the conscience standing 
aside from the judgment, and changing as the “ opinions” of 
the judgment change. That which may be represented as 
changing in conformity with the changing opinions of the 
judgment cannot itself be the judgment. There is something 
beside a judicial faculty that is changed ; and we hope to show 
clearly that the thing so changed is a primal feeling of our 
nature. 

Once more: conscience is said to be “ Consciousness, — a 
sense of our own personal relation to the fitting and unfitting, 
and of our power to actualize them.” p. 41. But how do we 
get what must lie back of this, our knowledge of the fitting 
and the unfitting itself? How do we come to know what 
right is, and what wrong is? Before we can be “ conscious of 
our personal relation to black and white, we must know what 
black is, and what white is, that is, we must have some proper 
notion of each. 

If now we pause, and with the definitions given ask, “ What 
is conscience?” Is it a faculty, a compound of faculties, or 
an operation of faculties? Is its product a feeling, a judg- 
ment, or both? it is certainly not easy to get a clear answer 
from the account before us. If it is a perception or conscious- 
ness only, it may give knowledge but cannot judge. Ifitis a 
judicial faculty only, it must depend on the knowledge fur- 
nished it, but cannot give a perception nor a feeling. For this 
element we must look elsewhere. 

We believe that such an element can be found. It should 
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be something which has the same relation to the distinctions 
of morals, which sight has to the distinctions of color. Before 
we can judge of the agreement or opposition of black and white, 
we must know them, and must be sensibly and distinctly 
affected by them. Without the perceptions and intuitions be~ 
longing to vision, we could give no judgment, we could not 
even make a statement of a case, concerning the attributes of 
color. 

Now as a basis for morals there is such a faculty in our 
nature. It is capable of producing sensations and perceptions 
of a peculiar kind. By that faculty, as sight impresses us 
with the differences of color, we are in like manner, impressed 
with the peculiar nature of right and of wrong. It gives thus 
a sense‘and knowledge of right and wrong, without which no 
being can have a moral nature. It does this by a peculiar 
feeling, which is as distinct from all other feelings of our 
nature, as the sense of hunger is distinct from the sense of 
beauty. This feeling of satisfaction, or of pain, marks to us 
distinctly the subjective distinction betwixt right and wrong. 
It gives a feeling of satisfaction and content with the right; 
and disapprvval and dissatisfaction with the wrong. From 
this comes a desire for the right, and an aversion to the wrong, 
which constitute an original impulse and motive power, in the 
soul of man. It gives thus a force and meaning to the words, 
right, wrong, ought, duty, without which all judging or reason- 
ing on human acts is devoid of moral power, since no judg- 
ment or reasoning can of itself constitute a motive. 

But can this moral sense perceive and identify the quality 
of right and wrong in acts, as the sense of taste perceives and 
identifies the quality of sweetness in sugar, or bitterness in 
aloes? Probably not, or if so only in certain cases. The 
rule is, that to decide what acts are right, and what wrong, is 
the office of the judgment, and the moral sense then gives the 
feeling appropriate to the case. In this regard it is like, for 
example, to the sense of parental or filial affection, which, how- 
ever constant and powerful it may be, is yet unable to identify 
its objects. An instance in illustration, may be found in the 
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case of Laura Bridgman: ‘“* When she had been six months 
in the Institution, her mother came to see her; but Laura, 
though she ran against her and felt of her hands and dress, 
did not recognize her, to her mother’s great grief. But after 
a while, when her mother took hold of her again, an idea 
seemed to flash upon her mind, she eagerly felt of her mother’s 
hands, became pale and red by turns; and when her mother 
drew her close to her side and kissed her fondly, all doubt 
suddenly disappeared from the child’s countenance, and she 
yielded to her mother’s embraces.” "The familiar and interest- 
ing instance of Franklin’s experiment to ascertain whether his 
mother would recognize him, is also to the point. There is 
no reason from such facts to deny the existence or potency of 
the divine feeling of parental and filial love, but we must 
admit that its impulses wait upon the decisions of the judg- 
ment, and the feeling comes forth only at the call of knowl- 
edge. 

Similar is the action of the moral sense, it knows right and 
wrong, but as to any act under examination it gives no feeling 
until the judgment has decided, or it is by some means known, 
that it is right or wrong, and then the appropriate feeling 
spontaneously arises. Moral judgments proceed from our 
ordinary faculty of judgment ; and there is no special faculty 
for this purpose. The moral sense does not judge, does not 
reason, no sense does so, but it gives feeling, desire, impulse, 
which nosimple judgment can impart. Conscience is thus seen 
to be a compound ; the result of the action of two faculties. 
We abandon then, distinctly, all claim that there is in us any 
original power, or faculty, by which we can invariably perceive 
any act to be right, or wrong, as we perceive sugar to be 
sweet, by tasting it. Ifsuch a faculty existed men would of 
course be as well agreed as to right and wrong, as they are as 
to sweet, and not sweet. But to a being destitute of this 
peculiar moral sense the terms right and wrong could no more 
have a meaning, than could the words sweet or bitter, to one 
destitute of the gustatory faculty. 

It may be objected, that there is no good warrant for affirm- 
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ing a distinct faculty as the source of these feelings of the 
moral nature; and that there is no need to postulate any such 
faculty as we have named the moral sense. It must however 
be allowed as a sound principle, that there is ‘“ philosophic 
warrant for assuming distinct powers in mind when we dis- 
cover in consciousness essentially different facts.” Few, if. 
any, who hold the intuitional theory of morals, will doubt that 
the feelings of moral satisfaction or dissatisfaction are peculiar, 
and quite unlike any other feelings of which we are conscious. 
There is good “ philosophic warrant” then for assigning them 
to a distinct power of our minds, and as they are feelings it 
must be a power such as produces sensation, that is a sense. 
If this be not a sound position, then the term “ moral sense”. 
is misleading and should be banished from moral discussion, 
unless indeed, some one, treating it strictly as a sense, is pre- 
pared to give a better account of it. 

Some, perhaps many, persons will be reluctant to accept the 
views here set forth, because they tend to divest conscience of 
a certain divine and infallible authority as the “ voice of God,” 
which they have been wont to attribute to it, and deem quite 
essential to its dignity and power in the economy of the soul. 
If it is indeed the voice of God giving intuitive and divine 
judgments as to the rightness or wrongness of given actions ; 
then any view which tends to deny or diminish this its pre- 
rogative should be sternly resisted. But if conscience had 
such power then its decisions would be infallible, and as the 
voice of God, uniform; a view, as Dr. Carpenter well says, 
“attended with practical difficulties, which make it surprising 
that it can ever have been entertained.”* For, let any one 
consider, how few are the men, to whose decisions of conscience 
he would be willing to submit the guidance of his own life, — 
and he can readily estimate the practical value of this divine 
infallibility as a test of absolute right. For the value of a 
man’s judgment on moral matters depends, like the value of 
his judgments on the currency, or on a new book, upon his 
ability, training, and knowledge. But while we deny any 

® Mental Physiology. p. 243, 
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claim to a divine authority in matters of moral judgment, we 
claim that in the moral sense ; there is a direct gift of God. It 
gives a pleasure in right, truth, and justice, which is his wit- 
ness in the soul to attest their value; and which actuates it 
with a spirit of reverence, and loving desire towards them, and 
aversion towards their opposites. This feeling is universal, 
original, and is a part of what constitutes the divine image in 
man, for God ‘himself has a like feeling. True, the forms it 
assumes in man, are sometimes grotesque, and seem strange, 
but beneath the secular distortions, the divine marks may yet 
be traced, disguised perhaps, but not wholly obliterated. This 
is the peculiar divine element in conscience, and until men 
can be found who know not this feeling, we shall affirm it as 
original and universal. “A notion of right, as distinguished 
from wrong, attaching itself to certain actions, is as much a 
part of the moral nature of every individual as the feeling of 
pleasure or pain attaching itself to certain states of conscious- 
ness.” Carpenter Ment. Phys. 248. It is not a question 
whether Paley’s “wild boy” would pronounce this or that 
action right or wrong. He could not intelligently give any 
answer unless he had a moral sense, and an intelligent decision 
either way would prove him a moral being; for it would show 
a moral sense, giving meaning to the terms right and wrong. 
Summing up our work at this point, we think ourselves 
justified in saying that, in the very foundations of Moral Science, 
the definitions and statements of Dr. Peabody’s work are psy- 
chologically confused, contradictory and unscientific, so that, 
as they stand, no scientific and coherent analysis can be given 
of them. This we believe to be indisputable, and hold it true, 
not only of his work, but also of many others of high name in 
this study. This we intend to show, and’ also to demonstrate 
that by applying a proper analysis of the conscience, the diffi- 
culties will disappear, and the theory of the conscience be 
brought at once to scientific coherency and order. We now 
proceed to verify our theory by some tests of this kind. ; 
Reference was made in the beginning of this article to Mr. 
Martineau’s statement that “ there would seem to be some ex - 
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traordinary difficulty in naming the common characteristic of 
all moral phenomena, and separating the property or endow- 
ment of man to which they belong;” and it will be a good 
test of our theory, to apply it to his theory, and compare it 
with his views. He certainly begins rightly, when, in the 
words quoted at the opening of this article, he refers zesthetics 
to the “feeling of beauty” as its foundation; and political 
economy, to the “ desire of wealth.” Feeling of beauty may 
in other terms be expressed as desire for beauty, so that a 
desire is at the foundation of both, and there is, in like man- 
ner a “a special quality in human nature on which moral 
phenomena depend.” We find this special quality also in a 
Feeling, a desire for right, justice, virtue. His account of it is 
certainly confused and obscure, couched sometimes in the 
terms of the judgment ; and sometimes in those of feeling ; and 
when he leaves the inquiry with the affirmation that the thing 
sought is in “ either the mental law announced above or some 
other,” it is clear that he has no confidence in his own con- 
clusion. This uncertainty is marked also by the phrase 
“mental law,” for a law is only an expression of the way in 
which a force acts, hence there is always something behind it, 
and hence again it can never be fundamental. It is a force we 
have to seek. The desire for beauty, wealth, or right is a 
force, and in either case may become a motive. 

No wonder that he misses his goal, for beyond his statement 
of principles, his very first step is wrong. Instead of seeking 
the characteristic mark of moral agents, he strays into a quest 
for the characteristic mark of moral acts. He easily gives us 
the mark of an aesthetic being; it is the “ feeling of beauty ;” 
but if he were to attempt to find the marks which distinguish 
a beautiful work of art, from one of the reverse kind, that 
would be a very different inquiry, and might mislead him to 
rest at last in a Jaw instead of a force. 

He next proposes a method of procedure which is entirely 
proper, and which we desire to follow, changing only the word 
‘‘ phenomena,” for reasons just given. This is his method. 
* Among the various elements of human nature, put forth as 
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claimants of its moral phenomena [power] we must imagine 
each in turn to be excluded from the mind, and take notice 
whether it carries away with it the sentiments of right and 
wrong; and again we must let in each in turn upon a nature 
empty of those sentiments, and observe whether they follow in 
its train.” Here we are on the right ground again, inquiring 
after “ elements and not acts of human nature, and into ‘ senti- 
ments,’ 2. ¢., (thoughts prompted by feeling) and not opinions: 
or judgments, of the human mind. Mr. Martineau proceeds: 
“Try by this test the moral claim of our susceptibility to hap- 
piness. Conceive this ingredient to be cancelled from our con- 
stitution. It-is plain that none of the feelings which constitute 
character would remain. No act could longer be regarded 
with satisfaction or remorse. Sensitive indifference therefore 
comprehends and involves ethical.” Sound, philosophic, and 
to the point, looking to powers, feelings, and not to laws; to 
agents, and not to acts. _ 

But he goes on: ‘ Reverse the fancy. Into some unfeeling 
organism, some locomotive automaton, some Promethean clay, 


_ admit the sentient fire; and consider whether you thereby 


attain the characteristics of a responsible creature. Manifestly 
you do not.” Mr. Martineau has changed the question by 
writing above “responsible creature,” where he should have 
written moral creature. The word responsible complicates the 
idea. But this is not the worst. A strange failure of philo- 
sophic vision has befallen him. He surely needs not to be 
told that there are kinds of susceptibility and happiness other 
than those belonging to the ‘dog and the ape,” which he 
assumes to be all. There is a susceptibility of a vastly higher 
order, known as susceptibility to moral satisfaction ; he knows 
it well, and why does he ignore it here? Admit then, into 
this creature which he describes, the capacity and power of 
moral feeling, love of right, desire for justice, longing for 
virtue, and does it not at once attain the characteristics of a 
moral being? It is worth noticing that you might bestow 
various kinds of susceptibilities on such a creature without 
making it an aesthetic being; but impart once the feeling of 
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beauty, and its susceptibility to happiness, and the exsthetic 
quality is there. Upon this point then we come to a square 
issue with Mr. Martineau, and affirm that by his own test, the. 
decision is against him, and by it our view is established. 
The presence of moral feeling, susceptibility to moral happi- 
ness, proves conclusively the moral quality of the being, and 
that by an original and elementary mark. Still farther, it is 
an essential part of his theory of conscience, that upon a view 
of possible acts “we intuitively discern the higher quality of 
one than another, giving it a divine and authoritative right of 
preference.”” Cancel from human nature this feeling of satis- 
faction in right, justice, pity, virtue, and it becomes impossible 
to feel or know, that in a moral sense, one act is higher than 
another, or is entitled to a preference, just as when the 
esthetic feeling is cancelled, it is impossible to feel, or know 
one work of art to be higher than another; or the sense of 
taste being cancelled, to feel that sugar is preferred to worm- 
wood. 

We cannot leave Mr. Martineau until we have taken a brief 
look at his criticism upon Bishop Butler’s theory of virtue. 
He describes the Bishop as presenting to us “ first of all, as 
springs of action, a system of ‘ particular passions ’ and desires, 
such as the bodily appetencies, pity, anger, social affection, 
each pursuing an end appropriate to itself; and then, as a 
supplementary and crowning spring of action, conscience, hav- 
ing also its own separate end, namely, right voluntary disposi- 
tions and actions.” p. 15. Had the Bishop instead of “ con- 
science,” written moral sense, his position would have been im- 
pregnable. But Mr. Martineau professes that he cannot find 
this crowning spring of action, but regrets to say that the » 
forces that impel us to act, are invariably to be found in the 
set of ‘ particular desires ;””’ and he proceeds to relate a case 
in his own experience when a boy, ‘“ where the particular pas- 
sion pity,” in view of an old man and girl evidently collapsing 
from hunger, got the better of ‘the particular appetite hun- 
ger ;”’ and made itself felt as having a higher claim, “so that 
the boy divided the contents of his basket with them.” Yet 
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he avows that “ when we have run over in fancy all the sorts of 
natural good appropriate to the appetites, the understanding, 
the imagination, the affections, we come to a stop and can form 
no notion of an extrinsic lot of good over and above these 
under the name of moral good.” He might also have added, 
or aesthetic good. This statement is distinct. But now let 
us notice clearly that he is dealing with forces, with desires, 
and not with judgments. The force of pity led the hungry 
boy to relinquish the half of his dinner. Was there not a feel- 
ing which accompanied this good act. No man can doubt 
that there was, and that it was a “‘ good.” From what satisfied 
faculty did it spring? Recount the items as above, “ the appe- 
tites, the understanding, the imagination, the affections.” 
Remember the thing to be accounted for is a feeling, and only 
two real sources of feeling are enumerated, “ the appetites, and 
the affections.” Appetite was subdued, and affection, unless it 
is a moral force, cannot account for this moral feeling. Here 
then is “an extrinsic lot of good under the name of moral 
good.” If there is in us this moral sense giving us a feeling 
of pleasure in a good act, then even though it be classed under 
the “‘ affections,” we are able to account for our feeling of sat- 
isfaction, and also to explain the desire which impelled the 
agent to the act. Need it be added that by almost universal 
consent of believers in intuitive morals, the satisfaction named 
exists, is a feeling, and furthermore is peculiar and high, indi- 
cating a separate faculty as its source. Being moral, and a 
good, it is not easy to see why it should not be designated 
‘over and above” as a “ moral good.” 

Another statement of Mr Martineau is made in terms so 
positive that it calls for mention. Ue affirms that every 
“‘ ethical decision ”’ is in fact “a preference, an election of one 
act as higher than another ;”’ and this he says “ prevents our 
speaking of conscience as a sense, for sense discerns its objects 
singly, conscience only in pairs.” Very good: Conscience is 
not a sense, but there is a moral sense in it, and an ethical or 
any other decision, is an act of judgment, and of course re- 
quires two terms as all acts of judgment do; but if one work. 
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of art is “ preferred over another as being higher,” does that 
involve a denial of the principle that ssthetics-is founded on 
a “ feeling of beauty?” Besides when there is the feeling of 
less or more as of beautiful and more beautiful the suggestion 
of two ideas is certainly near at hand. What we admit in 
esthetics must not be dictatorially ruled out in morals. 

We turn now to consider, and compare, the views of another 
able and eminent thinker and writer on the topics involved in 
this discussion, Mr. J. D. Morell, in his Elements of Psychology. 
He lays down, p. 274, this principle, “ The primary sources of 
all real knowledge lie within the region of experience.” And 
again, p. 275, “ We can grasp no reality by the solitary power 
of our own understanding or reason. Unless the material is 
given somewhere, all our processes of thought are but a play 
upon words, forms, and phrases.” Our next step is of course 
to investigate the sources of this “experience”? and this 
“material” which is given. Few, if any, doubt that the 
material is given by means of sense impressions, made upon 
sensitive faculties, and wrought up by the mental powers. 
The experience must come by a sense, and in morals, unless 
there is some sense to give the “ material” by showing what 
right is, and what wrong is, and to give them a value by some 
feeling of desire, or aversion, all talk of them is but a play 
upon words, forms, and phrases, like the talk of black and 
white, by those destitute of the sense of vision. 

Mr. Morell cautiously hedges against sensationalism, but 
science will force the sensationalist to abandon the theory that 
there are just five avenues of sensation, no more, no less. He 
will be compelled to allow a peculiar sense of beauty and also 
of right. The labored attempts of this school to account for — 
the feelings as to right and wrong is an acknowledgment of 
the existence of those feelings. If once the real moral sense is 
conceded, the battle is won, as against this school. The moral 
sense, like that of sight, takes rank as a primal element of our 
nature; and man by this endowment of his Creator, is consti- 
tuted a moral being. The common objection has been, ‘‘ There 
can be no such sense, for if there were, men would no more 
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differ about right and wrong than as to white and black.” 
But we reply that men do no more differ about right and 
wrong as such, than they do about white and black. They 
differ only as to what acts are to be judged right, or wrong. 
And as we have shown we no more discredit the moral sense 
by allowing that it cannot judge of acts, than we do the sense 
of parental affection by allowing that it cannot judge of per- 
sons. 

_ Qn our position then, we hold the vantage ground against 
the whole line of sensationalists, and positivists. If they deny 
this moral sense, the facts are against them; but if they allow 
it, they admit a primal basis for morals. 

Mr. Morell makes a long, and in some respects valid and 
valuable argument, to defend his position against the bad sen- 
sationalism, p. 274, &c. But his argument is defective and 
left open precisely at this point of the ultimate foundation of 
morals. He asks, p. 286, if that primal foundation is on the 
“idea of the good?” No, that “involves a psychological im- 
possibility.” ‘Our moral life includes under it, a complete - 
system of ideas, impulses, emotions, and volitions.” An ab- 
stract idea, viewed alone, is simply the subjective form of a 
truth ; but volitions, impulses, or emotions are “ much deeper 
and more primitive in their nature and in our mental develop- 
ment.” He says distinctly “ No possible combination or asso- 
ciation of such ideas could become a volition, or an emotion, or 
an impulse to action, inasmuch as an entirely different mode 
of activity (one not belonging at all to the intellect as such) 
must be called into play before either of these phenomena 
could be realized.” The thing indicated is some primal “ in- 
ward power,” an impulse, an emotion, something to follow 
judgment, with feeling or desire; something to prompt the 
will to volition. 

But is not this power to be found in the Will? “It is only,” 
says Mr. Morell, “ when that power is put forth under the 
guidance of a deep inward sentiment that it assumes the 
peculiar weight and authority of conscience.” p. 288. The 
same primal quality that makes the will really moral he styles 
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a peculiar mode of intuition, and elsewhere, p. 152, he has 
explained that “ intuition is the intellectual state of all others 
most allied to feeling.” How near is all this to the truth 
which it yet misses. The thing sought is in the last analysis, 
an intuition ; it is a sentiment; thought prompted by feeling ; 
it “springs freshly from its primary source in the heart.” 
p. 291. It does not “ belong to the intellect as such.” The 
confusion of terms is apparent, but one right stroke of analysis 
would instantly put what is intellect into the terms of intellect, 
and what is feeling into the terms of feeling, ending at once 
that duplex notion which haunts and confuses his dealing with 
‘this fundamental point. Does this primal fundamental quality 
belong to the intellect or the feeling —to the heart or the 
brain? To this question Mr. Morell is committed really to 
answer that it belongs to feeling. If there is an intellectual, 
in distinction from a non-intellectal feeling, yet it is still a 
feeling, it depends upon a faculty of sense, and must, if we 
are ever to hope for precise and clear thinking, be described 
in terms of sense. It is a moral sense, and not a moral intel- 
lect or reason, but the moral quality of the reason depends 
upon its presence. Admit and maintain our view of the moral 
sense and the whole is at once clear and precise, and we have, 
to use Mr. Martineau’s words, p. 9, “ a theory as to the grounds 
‘of moral obligation and the origin of the moral sentiments 
which gives a vital connection to the system and saves it from 
being a mere congener of arbitrary imperatives” — we have 
found the “ special quality.”” Notice might be taken of his 
explanations of intuition, p. 162, but it is hard to see that 
they give any clear information; or in any way diminish the 
inexactness and confusion which we censure. 

We turn now to an author who represents quite a different 
school of thought, Dr. Henry Calderwood, in his “ Hand-Book 
of Moral Philosophy.” Only the ultimate points, the funda- 
mentals, of his theory need be examined. He affirms, p. 78, 
that conscience is a “cognitive power” —‘“ is immediate 
knowledge of moral law.” The fatal defect of the theory, and 
it runs all through it, is that it ignores, or barely notices, 
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feeling, which all know to be a most important element in 
conscience.. Nobody can pretend that feeling comes from 
knowledge, or any cognitive faculty as its source: and so his 
theory leaves it unaccounted for. To be sure it is immediately 
added of one of the profoundest feelings of our nature — “ Re- 
morse is popularly an exercise of conscience.” Popularly! 
Well, what is it scientifically? Again, the same fundamental 
error leads us on to another serious objection. The author 
says, p. 78, “‘ Conscience, in discovering to us moral law for 
the guidance of our actions, has authority over all other 
springs of activity within us;” and he continues, “ all other 
powers are thus subordinated to Moral Law.” But it is un- 
philosophic to.treat law as a force; law expresses the method 
by which force acts, or should act. Is there a moral force, 
and if so, by what name is it known? Moral law may be for 
the guidance of actions, as the engineer is for the guidance of 
the train, but there must: be somewhere an impelling force. 
What originates the acts which moral law guides, what are 
those “springs of activity” over which it has authority ? 
These questions are fundamental and need an answer. 

But once more: it is laid down as a principle, p. 27, 
“ Knowledge of the moral quality of actions is of the nature of 
a judgment. The knowledge of an action as fact, is one thing, 
the knowledge of that action as right, or wrong, is another 
thing.” The author, in continuation of his analysis, should 
have added that knowledge of moral quality is one thing, and 
knowledge of the moral quality of an act is quite another 
thing. This last is a judgment, and is attained, as we have 
seen, by comparing our notion of the act, with our notion of 
right and wrong. We get our notion of the act, by simple 
perception, but how, we ask again, do we get our notion of 
right and wrong, and how do we get our feeling about it? It 
is said, perhaps, ‘“‘ We know it as an intuitive truth.” But 
truth consists in the agreement of thoughts with facts. When 
you think of snow as white, you think intuitive truth. But 
what is the fact that your thought agrees with, and how do 
you get it. Your sight gives it to you, in giving you a certain 
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sensation upon the view of snow. Then, how do you get the 
fact with which your thought agrees when you say, “this act 
is right?” How do you know the force and value of the 
word “right”? Your apprehension that snow is white, is 
based at last upon a specific sensation; and we affirm that 
your notion of right is based, in like manner, upon a specific 
sensation coming from a moral faculty, as the sensation of 
' white does from a visual faculty. But there is something 
more. Upon a like basis you found your knowledge that 
burning coal is hot, and sugar sweet; and with these two 
items of knowledge co-exists a desire for the sugar, and an 
aversion to the touch of the hot coal; but these desires are 
not knowledge, nor can any knowledge by its own force create 
them. So with the knowledge, “ this act is right,” arises a 
feeling proper to it, which the knowledge has no power to 
create. This feeling must be accounted for, and the theory 
of intuition is inadequate to do it, but the proper theory of a 
moral sense is simply adequate. Because the proper theory 
of a moral sense gives you the sensational basis of your notion 
of right, and accounts at the same time for the desire for right, 
and the satisfaction that right confers. The being that has 
these sensations is thereby constituted, and proved to be, a 
moral being; the marks are in his original nature, and are the 
direct gift of his Maker. This, if true, is final and conclusive 
as to the foundation of morals. But the simple intellectual 
knowledge of right, or of mcral law, could no more constitute 
man a moral being, than the most accurate chemical knowl- 
edge could constitute him a lover of sugar, while destitute of 
the sense of taste. Why should we fear to found morals on 
this part of our sensational nature, given us by our Creator ? 

But our author’s doctrine of morals, breaks down sadly in 
his theory of moral force. Moral judgments are of no practi- 
cal value without some executive force, and of such force his 
system gives no adequate account. True, in part II. p. 153, 
he attempts to deal with this matter and to show the springs 
of force which pertain to man’s moral nature. He discusses 
the doctrine of *‘ Impulses.” These he divides into three 
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classes, Desires, Affections, and Judgments. Desires are im- 
pulses, but it would seem that no affection is, except as it takes 
the form of a desire to satisfy itself by doing good to its object, 
for without such a desire no action is produced. When he 
classes judgments as impulses, we take direct issue with him. 
They are not impulses. Indeed he himself admits that 
** Judgments do not simply and of themselves perform the 
function of impulse.” p. 156. He notes two classes of judg- 
ments that give impulse, viz., Judgments of Prudence, and 
Judgments of Rectitude. The Judgment of Prndence certifies 
that a certain act will further my interests; the Judgment of 
Rectitude certifies that a certain act is right. ‘These two 
classes of judgments,” he continues, “have associated with 
them certain dispositions, whose impelling force operates with 
the judgments.” These dispositions are more specifically 
and exactly designated, as self-love, and reverence for moral 
law; with devotion to the Deity as Moral Governor. ‘“ With- 
out the judgments,” he adds, “ the attendant dispositions are 
not experienced. The judgments therefore are properly re- 
garded as the origin of impelling force.” That is, self-love is 
never experienced without a judgment of prudence; nor rev- - 
erence for moral law, or the Deity without a judgment of rec- 
titude ; he might in the same vein have added, nor the dispo- 
sition of hunger, without a judgment of prudence. Such a 
theory as this never came from an intelligent study of human 
nature. The real truth is, that no judgment is of any force, 
as an impulse to action, unless there is a desire to secure the 
benefits which the judgment discloses. Besides, looking to 
another side of the moral field, how can Dr. Calderwood, on 
his theory, account for those powerful impulses, unhappily 
only too common, which impel men into acts that are in utter 
contravention both of rectitude, and of prudence? It is an ab- 
surdity to say that self-love, and the love of right are not ex- 
perienced unless they are preceded by a judgment of prudence 
or of rectitude. Abundant facts demonstrate the falsity of 
the proposition. 

The judgment is to any moral scheme, precisely what the 
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engineer is to the train. Dr. Calderwood’s moral theory 
stands on the track, furnished with an engine, and an engineer, 
but destitute of any motive power, excepting such as the en- 
gineer can be supposed to furnish. The efficiency of this sup- 
posed power may be very propsrly chafacterized by an apt 
and opposite illustration from Whately’s Rhetoric part II., 
. chap. 1, sec. 2, ‘As if Reason alone could ever influence the 
Will, and operate as a Motive; which it no more can, than 
the eyes which show a man his road, can enable him to move 
from place to place; or than a ship provided with a compass 
can sail without a wind.” It would be but needless repetition 
to show that a right theory of the moral sense clears away at 
once all the difficulties that spring from the errors of this 
system. 

Were it needful we might bring to the test the schemes of 
many other writers on morals, and show their deficiencies and 
apply the remedy for them. But if the work we have done is 
well done, no more seems needful, and we may justly claim 
to have redeemed the promise with which we began and to 
have named and described that special quality in human 
nature on which moral phenomena depend. The results 
which legitimately flow from this theory, both in morals, and 
in theology, are in our judgment of no small importance, but 
we must for the present forbear to indicate them. 


ARTICLE II. 
The Bible. 


A BOOK is found in nearly every home, with which all are 
supposed to be familiar, called, in common language, Tue 
BrBLE. Its contents are regarded with reverence and held as 
above all price, by people of every condition and nearly all 
classes in life. The learned go to its pages for instruction, 
and the ignorant study out the meaning of its words, with the 
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faith that they will make even the simple wise. The rich have 
it in costly binding amid the ornaments of their rooms ; while 
the poor keep it on their shelves, in cheaper form, as among 
the few things of which poverty cannot deprive them. The 
aged, tottering on the confines of another world than this, 
spend their time in reading with dim eyes its familiar pages ; 
and children love to hear its stories of holy men, and of a 
crucified and risen Saviour. It lies on the sacred desk, and 
from it the preacher discourses of life, and of death -and im- 
mortality. It has a place in the school, and it is read in the 
morning as the best preparation for the studies of the day. 
Public speakers, like Daniel Webster, who endeavor to move 
the multitude by their stirring words, read it much; its terse 
and vigorous English furnishes them with the choicest idioms 
and the pithiest phrases. Controversialists of all the different 
sects read it, and are armed with the well-committed passages 
to make their positions good. Devout people read it, and its 
words are instinct with the spirit of prayer and thanksgiving. 
Ministers consecrate their lives to its study, and from it draw 
their lessons of faith and practice for their hearers ; and their 
hearers read it, and by its contents test the truth or error of 
the pulpit’s instructions. 

There is sickness in our home, and a dear member of our 
family is fading for the tomb. The Bible becomes his chosen 
comforter, and from its words he learns lessons of cheerful 
submission, patient endurance and unfailing hope. Death 
claims him for its own, and then from the Bible we draw our 
consolation and support. And thus there are no circum- 
stances in life under which the teachings of the Bible are not 
brought into requisition; and there are no classes of people 
but scoffers and infidels, who do not desire a knowledge of its 
contents. 

What then is this book, what are its characteristics, and 
whence its source, that it is thus universally prized? It.is a 
single book — the Bible — and yet it is several books. It con- 
tains history, biography, civil polity, church organization and 
church rites; poetry, dramatic, didactic, elegiac and devo- 
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tional ; philosophy, practical, speculative and moral ; prophecy, 
letters to the early churches, the sayings and doings of the 
apostles, and what is of more value than all, an account of the 
life, teachings, death, resurrection and ascension of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God and the Saviour of the world. It tells 
us how to live and how to die. Its themes are of God, of 
Christ, of duty, of retribution, of forgiveness, and of heaven. 
‘It exhorts us; it threatens us; and it persuades us. It in- 
forms us what we are, whence we come, and whither we are 
going. 

This wonderful book came from God. But not all at once, | 
nor in the same way. Not all for one and the same purpose. 
Through different mediums, and by the agency of many 
persons, did God communicate its several books to the world. 
It did not drop down at once from the skies. It came in 
small pieces, at different times, as it was needed. Some of its 
books are the oldest in existence. Moses is an older historian 
than Herodotus who is sometimes called ‘‘the father of history.” 
Plutarch tells us of the lives of many ancient people, but the 
men and women of the Old Testament are older than they. 
The poetry of Homer is exceeding venerable, and the Iliad 
carries us back into the dim shades of a very ancient world; 
but some of the Prophets were, very likely, his contempo- 
raries; while the book ot Job —the drama of the man of Uz 
— was composed many centuries before the Iliad. Plato was 
an ancient philosopher; but whoever reads the Proverbs of 
Solomon, the philosophic, practical and wise king of the 
Hebrews, reads an older philosophy than that of the “ Phedo.” 
And there are books among the Scripture collection of more 
recent date. They tell us of Jesus Christ, and of his doctrines 
and life. Between the writing of the Pentateuch and that of 
the Apocalypse, many centuries intervened. The work of 
Revelation is therefore progressive, and sweeps through many 
ages. 

There is not only this difference in their dates, but quite as 
noticeable is that of the style in which the various books of 
the Bible are written. No one who carefully reads the Scrip- 
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tures can fail to perceive it. The four Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John read very differently from the epistles 
of Paul; and, though there is not so much diversity, very dif- 
ferently from one another. The prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment have each its peculiarities of structure, expression and 
imagery ; while the dullest reader can scarcely fail to perceive 
the contrast between them and others of the Old Testament 
writings. Thus every book has its own style. It is the style 
of its writer and age. ‘ Nobody but St. Paul could have written 
the epistles which bear his name; nor could he have written 
them at any other time, or under different circumstances. 
Nor could the writings of St. John have come from any other 
than ‘the disciple whom Jesus loved.” 

The inference is that the inspiration of the Bible does not 
extend to its words. It is a general rather than a verbal in- 
spiration. The subject-matter being communicated to the 
writer, he clothes it in his own language and illustrates it in 
his own way. This is an important consideration, and one 
which wards off the keenest shafts of the caviller. The words 
of the Bible are not God’s, but man’s; the truths are not 
man’s, but Gad’s. It also shows the necessity of taking into 
consideration the circumstances under which any one of the 
books was written, the object the writer had in view, and the 
opinions, manners and customs of the times in which he lived. 

The Bible, though one and yet many, is composed of two 
distinct classes of writings, the Hebrew and the Christian 
Scriptures, the Old Testament and the New. With the possi- 
ble exception of the book of Job, the Old Testament was 
written by Hebrews, for the special use and benefit of the 
Hebrews. Its revelations were primarily addressed to them, 
It met their peculiar wants, and supplied their then existing 
needs. Lt prescribed customs, sanctioned habits, and granted 
indulgences, which are not allowed, but forbidden, by the 
spirit of Christianity. ‘ For the hardness of their hearts” it 
permitted a man to put away his wife; sanctioned the inflic- 
tion of capital punishment for more than fifty crimes ; encour- 


aged the Hebrews to wage exterminating war upan neighbor- 
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ing tribes ; did not forbid the having of many wives; enacted 
the law of retaliation, as an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth ; and did not interdict, but regulated, domestic slavery. 

The Old Testament too seems to have had one leading 
object, the extermination of idolatry. This explains many of 
its otherwise incomprehensible teachings, and many of the rites 
and ceremonies of the Mosaic law. Its representations of the 
‘character of God, though true so far as they go, do not tell 
the whole of what he is. He appears more like a national 
Deity, protecting the Hebrews by his power, and crushing the 
heathen by his vengeance. Omnipotence is his ruling attri- 
bute. The idea of his universal goodness and of his father- 
hood holds but a subordinate place in the teachings of the Old 
Testament. Glimpses of doctrines are indeed given us in the 
Psalms and in the Prophets; but we learn them in their ful- 
ness only from the New Testament. 

These are facts to be remembered. By them we can meet 
the specious arguments of those who quote the Bible in defence 
of political and social wrongs. When they would prove from 
the Old Testament that God commands the death penalty to 
be inflicted upon the murderer, we ask, if the Bible is to be 
quoted in support of this, why not equally as well for sustain- 
ing the Mormons in the practice. of their polygamy? The 
Latter Day saints justify their loathsome domestic customs by 
referring to Old Testament usages, and with quite as much 
show of argument. The error in all such cases lies in taking 
what is simply permitted to the Hebrews in their crude civili- 
zation and semi-barbarous condition, as authority for practis- 
ing the same things in an age of Christian intelligence. 

The truth of the case is, that we are required-to follow the 
teachings of the Old Testatment only so far as they are sanc- 
tioned by the spirit and genius of the New. The New Testa- 
ment, rather than the Old, must be our authority in Christian 
doctrine, and the rule for the conduct of our lives. Not that 
we should reject the Old Testament; for without it the New 
Testament cannot be rightly understood. How it is to be 
used by the student and follower of Christ, we will consider in 
another part of this article. 
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The New Testament then is to be our source of religious 
knowledge. And this, also, like the Bible, though one, is 
composed of many books. It has the Four: Gospels which 
make us acquainted with the life and teachings of Christ, the 
Acts of the Apostles in which we learn how his immediate dis- 
ciples preached and labored after the death of their Master, 
the letters written by the apostles to the churches they had 
planted, and the revelations made to St. John of the things 
“shortly to come to pass.” In many respects these books 
differ greatly from one another, and like variations are often 
found in different parts of the same book. Some portions of 
the Gospels are narrative, and others didactic. The Acts of 
the Apostles is wholly historical, though sketches of the ser- 
mons of Peter and Paul are interspersed through the narra- 
' tive. St. Paul’s epistles are metaphysical, doctrinal, contro- 
versial and hortatory by turns. Those of St. John are affec- 
tionate appeals to brethren whom he loved, and whom he 
would have love one another. St. James’ epistle discourses 
practically of every day duties. St. Peter’s and St. Jude’s 
are oriental and metaphysical, and hard to be understood by 
the modern mind. And the Apocalypse, or the Revelations, 
is one of the grandest visions ever recorded. 

In studying the New Testament, attention should be first 
given to the life and teachings of Christ. Unless we under- 
stand these, we shall understand nothing of Scripture aright. 
The rest of the Bible will be to us only a sealed book, if we do 
not first of all have clear ideas of the doctrines brought to the 
world by Him who “spake as never man spake.” This is an 
important point. When half-skeptical minds are heard cavil- 
ling about the Bible, expressing doubts of its truth, and, bring- 
ing up some old Hebrew law or custom, exclaiming, ** What 
will you do with that?” the proper reply is, to ask them if 
they ever read the Sermon on the Mount, or the addresses of 
Jesus to his disciples found in the Gospel of St. John. Let 
them first acquaint themselves with the teachings of Christ, 
let them become thoroughly conversant with the facts of his 


life and imbued with his spirit ; and there will be time enough 
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to attend to whatever difficulties they may find in the customs 
and laws of the ancient Hebrews. And when they waste their 
energies in trying to solve some metaphysical question sug- 
gested by the letters of St. Paul as he deals with subjects 
which distracted the infant churches, let them reflect whether 
they ever have learned the simpler teachings of Christ, and if 
they are sure that they have got all his principles by heart, and 
made them a part of their interior being. Till they have, they 
need not be anxious about St. Paul’s theories of predestina- 
tion, election, justification by faith, salvation by grace, and the 
like. One thing at a time. Let the ground-work be first 
learned, and the rest will be easily comprehended. 

How, then, shall the lay-student begin a systematic course 
of Bible reading? Not by commencing with Genesis, and 
going rapidly through the Scripture canon in course. Not by 
reading a set number of chapters a day, either in course or 
otherwise. Nor yet by ransacking its pages in search of texts 
to prove this or that doctrine true or false. Neither by ac- 
quiring the tact of readily quoting chapter and verse in defence 
or refutation of controverted points. Many can do all these 
things, and yet know but little about the Bible; just as there 
are pupils in our schools, who can repeat long passages from 
their text-books, and know but little of the branches they 
study. ‘The meaning of Scripture is Scripture.” Without 
the meaning the words are nothing. The letter kills, and 
only the Spirit gives life. . 

Let the learner take up, first of all, the Gospel of Matthew. 
A good map of the Holy Land will greatly assist him; and he 
will the better understand the narrative, by becoming familiar 
with the relative positions of the places mentioned in it. 
Books of Eastern travel throw much light upon the manners 
and customs of the people among whom Jesus lived and 
taught. A good popular commentary will greatly assist one ; 
its explanations of local and oriental allusions leading to a 
more careful reading of what is too often hastily passed over. 
That of our own commentator, Dr. Paige, is admirably adapted 


for this purpose, giving as it does in a few words the pith and 
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cream of the larger and more elaborate commentaries, on the 
text it considers. Its interpretations are usually candid and 
judicious, and such as commend themselves to the unperverted 
common sense of the inquirer after truth. Continued use 
through many years has but increased our estimate of its 
value. It is now the cheapest commentary we know of, and 
within reach of the means of all. It should find a place 
in every Universalist family, and be constantly consulted by 
those who would learn the meaning of the New Testament. 

Furnished with such aids, the inquirer should make ita 
regular study to learn what is in St. Matthew’s Gospel. Let 
him not hurry, but linger over its pages till he has made their 
meaning his own property. When in this way he has gone 
through the book, he will thoroughly know its contents. 
While thus getting a knowledge of Matthew, he will at the 
saine time have learned the most of Mark and Luke, and pre- 
pared himself for the thorough study of John. The acquaint- 
ance with the Gospels, thus acquired, will be of much greater 
worth, than that which consists in being able glibly to quote 
from them, without considering the meaning of the passages 
quoted. It will be a knowledge of the spirit, as well as of the 
letter. 

The same method, with the same helps, may be pursued in 
reading the Acts of the Apostles. The book is chiefly narra- 
tive, and therefore it is easily understood. Maps should be 

. freely consulted, and the movements of the apostles traced out, 
especially the journeyings of Paul through Asia Minor and 
Greece, preaching the gospel, and to Rome, to be tried before 
the Emperor for his life. 

The Epistles are more difficult. There is often more doubt 
about their meaning. But there is one rule which, if ob- 
served, will essentially aid in their interpretation. ‘ The ser- 
vant is not above his master,” and the apostles are not above 
Christ. The words of the latter are to be interpreted by those 
of the former. No doctrine is to be received as taught in the 
epistles, which is contrary to that of the Gospels. A clear 
apprehension of their meaning is to be obtained by learning 
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the circumstances under which they were written, the errors 
prevalent in the times of the apostles, the questions the writers 
discuss, and the difficulties the writings were designed to solve. 

But few portions of the Bible have been so greatly perverted 
as the book of the Revelations. Its figures have been as 
variously interpreted as the widely varying imaginations of its 
‘interpreters. Its gorgeous imagery has entered largely into 
the calculations of those who, in different ages of the Church, 
have predicted the speedy destruction of the physical heavens 
and earth. Judicious commentators have been cautious in 
explaining its highly wrought metaphors. One writer observes, 
that “the more ignorant the preacher, the more competent he 
thinks himself to unfold the mysteries of this book.” Dr. 
Adam Clarke says, “I cannot explain the book ; I do not un- 
derstand it.” To the late Prof. Stuart of Andover is to be 
awarded the credit of giving the-first common sense interpre- 
tation of its contents. Whatever we may think of his theory 
that it was written before the destruction of Jerusalem, and of 
the elaborate arguments he has adduced in its support, no 
one, we think, can doubt that he has made it clear that the 
main portion of the book is a prophetic and figurative por- 
trayal of the convulsions and troubles of the Christian Church 
during the stormy period of its infancy. The late Dr. Whit- 
temore, profiting by Prof. Stuart’s “Commentary on the 
Apocalypse,” and his “Hints on the Interpretation of 
Prophecy,” has written on the whole a very good commentary 
on the book. With its aid one can learn much of the mean- 
ing of its, to many, inexplicable figures. The book is to be 
read, not so much for acquiring a knowledge of the simple 
doctrines of Christianity, as for its splendid imagery, vivid de- 
scriptions, and fervid devotional language. It is a highly 
colored poem, rather than the definite statement of great 
truths, or the discussion of essential doctrines. 

After this thorough reading of the New Testament, a like 
careful course may be taken in the study of the Old Testa- 
ment. The historical books will be read for the light they 
shed upon the ways of Providence in dealing with’ man in the 
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early ages of the world, and in preparing the way for the in- 
troduction of Christianity. These ancient writings are rich in 
instruction. They should be read as histories, the historical 
books successively in chronological order, with the aid of maps, 
and such other works as may give the student a clearer in- 
sight into the domestic life of the people whose annals they 
are. The time thus employed will be more than compensated 
for, in the breadth of thought in reference to the relation of 
Juddism to Christianity which will thus be acquired. The 
method steadily pursued will be well rewarded. 

The prophetic books of the Old Testament are nearly all 
poetical, and the prophets were poets. As such they hold no 
inferior rank. For grandeur of conception and expression 
they are not excelled. Noyes’s translation of the Prophecies 
is a great improvement on our common version, bringing out 
the meaning of the text more clearly, and giving us a better — 
appreciation of the beauties of these ancient sacred poetical 
writings. The form of the Hebrew verse, and to some extent 
the metre are preserved, and the scope and meaning of the 
different prophecies are made plainer. We shall never forget 
the keen relish with which, years ago, we read his translation 
of the Book of Job. For the first time, we caught glimpses of 
the wondrous beauty of that ancient writing, which Daniel 
Webster used to say was the grandest poem ever indited. 

- No part of the Old Testament is so much read as the 
Psalms. Dear to the heart of every Christian is this collec- 
tion of Hebrew sacred songs. It is the language in which 
David, Asaph, and other devout men of Israel, gave praise to 
the King of kings. In every age pious men and women have 
found in it the best forms of expression for their religious feel- 
ings. The Jews in their dispersion still chant, in the Hebrew 
tongue, these Songs of Zion in the services of their synagogues 
and the worship of their homes. In every Christian Church 
they are read and sung; and wherever there is a devout Jew 
or Christian, there is one who delights to repeat and meditate 
upon their fervid language of praise and prayer. The phrase- 
ology of the Psalms is interwoven with our choicest songs of 
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praise, and imparts to them a flavor we could not spare. - 
How well adapted they are to meet the wants of every varying 
shade of religious feeling and experience. When oppressed 
with the burden of sin, and overwhelmed by the multitude of 
our iniquities, what prayer so expressive of our feelings as the 
Psalm beginning with the words, “ Have mercy upon me, O 
God, according to thy loving kindness”? Are our hearts 
swelling with gratitude to the God and Father of all? How 
better express our emotions than in the words, ‘“ Bless the 
Lord, O my soul, and all that is within me bless his holy 
name”? Penetrated with the feeling of his overflowing 
favors we exclaim, “O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is 
good: for his mercy endureth forever.” Loving the services 
of his holy sanctuary, our hearts say, “ How amiable are thy 
tabernacles, O Lord of hosts.” Prizing the blessedness of 
Christian fellowship and love, the words leap from our lips, 
“Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity.” Feeling the value of holy living, 
our constant refrain will be, “‘ Blessed are the undefiled in the 
way, who walk in the law of the Lord.” With faith unshaken 
in the midst of life’s trials, we lift our eyes to heaven, and ex- 
claim, ‘ Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-place in all genera- 
tions.” No feeling of the devout heart but may find expres- 
sion, in the language of Hebrew psalmody. The sweetness of 
its sentiment has lost nothing, though diffused through the 
centuries. It will last to the end of time. 

The Psalms have been translated in verse by Prof. Noyes. 
The Psalter of the Episcopal Prayer Book has them in a 
slightly different version from our English Bible, and in our 
Gospel Liturgy its rendering is sometimes followed. While 
these different translations will often aid us in obtaining a 
clearer meaning of particular passages, nearly all will cling to 
the version found in our English Ribles. Its language is 
among our household treasures. We have read the Psalms, 
as we there find them, from lisping childhood, and we desire 
to read them as they are, while the power of vision lasts; and 
when this fails, we would listen to the familiar words from the 
lips of those we love in our homes. ' 
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We have no faith in the oft-repeated prediction that the 
Bible will ere long lose its hold on the human mind and heart ; 
nor do we share in the fears of many good Christian people 
that it is being less read and reverenced than in former times. 
There have been unbelievers in all ages of the Church; and 
they are no more numerous now, than in the past. There 
will continue to be, at all times for years to come, those who 
will deny its authority and scout its teachings. Men who have 
taken the vows of the Christian ministry, will doubtless occa- 
sionally obtain an unenviable notoriety by reproducing, in 
their pulpits, the cheap objections to the Scriptures, often re- 
iterated and refuted in by-gone days, and will labor to destroy 
all for which the Scriptures, the Church and the ministry 
stand. But their influence will not be for long, as the history 
of their class abundantly shows. They will sink into inevita- 
ble obscurity, and be quickly forgotten; while the Bible will 
continue to be read, and reverenced, and made the rule of faith 
and practice, by unnumbered millions. Universalists have 
always, as a people, clung to the testimony of the Divine 
Word; and, in the future as in the past, they will accept that 
article of their Profession of Faith which declares: “ We 
believe that the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 
contain a revelation of the character of God, and of the duty, 
interest and final destination of mankind.” Their prosperity 
as a branch of the Christian Church will depend very largely 
upon the intelligence with which they study the Bible, and the 
reverence with which they shall always hold its teachings. 


ARTICLE III. 


The Nature and Office of Justice. 


To say, as is often said, that Universalism excludes justice, 
and that it is a system all love and mercy, is virtually to say 
that love and mercy are opposed to justice, as light is opposed 
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to darkness. It is to say that where love and mercy operate 
justice is excluded, and where justice operates love and mercy 
are excluded. It is true that Universalism is a system of per- 
fect love and mercy. We hope to be able to prove abun- 
dantly that it is no less true that this system is one of perfect 
justice. 

True justice is the same thing both in God and in man. 
If justice in God be a different thing from justic in man, 
then, being a different thing, it should be called by a differ- 
ent name. But if justice be a different thing in God from 
what it is in man, then man cannot comprehend God’s justice, 
nor know anything about it. But we are bound by the justice 
of God, because we can comprehend it, because it is in no re- 
spect different from pure and perfect human justice. 

What then is justice pure and perfect? Can we find a defini- 
tion that will apply equally to God and man, and that will be 
at once simple and indisputable ? 

The lexicographers give us good definitions. Webster 
defines just to be, ‘ Rendering, or disposed to render, to each 
one his due. Not doing wrong toany.” He defines justice to 
be, “ Rendering to every one his due, right or desert; strict 
conformity to right and obligation ; merited reward or punish- 
ment.” He further says, “ Justice and equity are the same, 
but human laws, though designed to secure justice, are of 
necessity imperfect, and hence what is strictly legal is at times 
Jar from being equitable or just.” Here come in our “ courts 
of equity,” not in opposition to ordinary ‘courts of justice, 
not to set aside justice or the law, but to counteract ‘and set 
aside the unjust workings of imperfect human law.” Justice 
is further defined as “ Rectitude, which, in its widest sense, is 
one of the most comprehensive words in our language ; denot- 
ing absolute conformity to the rule of right in principle and 
practice.” | 

We know not how any definition of justice can be more 
exact and comprehensive than that which we find in the ancient 
Pandects of Justinian, “ The constant and perpetual disposi- 
tion to render to every man his due.” 
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If we were to elaborate a definition of our own it would not 
differ essentially from those already given. We would define 
justice to be the rendering to each individual, what, on the 
whole, is not only no wrong to him, but is strictly right and 
best for him to have, what is for Ais greatest good, as well as 
for the greatest good of others. Justice is not, as it is some- 
times defined to be, “‘ The greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber ;” but it is the greatest yood of all. Strict and perfect 
justice will not permit any wrong, however small, to be done 
to a single person, however humble, in order to secure a 
greater good to a greater number of persons, or to any other 
single individual. 

The administration of perfect justice has for its direct and 
supreme object the good of the individual to whom it is admin- 
istered. Justice may have its indirect object, or incidental 
effect, in the good, the safety, the happiness of others than 
those to whom it is administered. Perfect justice is an intelli- 
gent, equitable, beneficent administration of reward and 
penalty, according to the deserts of the individual, not for his 
injury, but for his greatest good ; so that the strict administra- 
tion of justice, whether of reward or penalty, is always a good 
to the person to whom it is administered, and consequently 
the withholding of that just reward or penalty, or any portion 
of it, under any circumstances, would be an evil and an injury 
to the person from whom it was withheld. 

Under this view we have a perfectly just right to punish a 
criminal for his crime; but it would not be just to punish him 
beyond his desert, neither to terrify evil doers nor to secure 
the safety of society. Nor have we in strict justice any right 
to punish him except for his good, with a definite view to 
benefit him, to correct and reform him, to cure him of his 
moral malady ; for all sin and crime is in an important sense 
a disease, and is to be so considered and treated. The safety 
of society is, in a perfect government, one of the incidental 
effects rather than a direct administration of justice. Strictly, 
then, we have no more right to punish a criminal for the safety 


of society, and with direct and primary reference to this object, 
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than we have to punish an innocent person for this object. 
We do not say that we may not, in the punishment of the 
criminal, take into consideration the safety of society and the 
good of others, but this is only incidental, and cannot be the 
highest, nor the ultimate, ground of perfect justice. 

The doctrine propounded by a recent congress of prison 
keepers is the true ground of justice, viz: All punishment 
should be administered for the good and for the reformation 
of the offender, and the state has the right to punish the crim- 
inal till this object is secured, and no longer. What could so 
certainly secure the safety of society and the ends of perfect 
justice, as the administration of such punishment and discipline 
as should end in the complete reformation of the offender? 
Is not then the highest good of the wrong-doer the supreme 
object of perfect justice ? 

Undoubtedly the temporary, if not the permanent, safety of 
society is secured by the confinement and punishment of the 
criminal; but this is widely different from saying that the 
safety of society is the supreme purpose of punishment, and 
- the real ground of absolute justice. 

Because the criminal has injured society, we do not correct 
the injustice, nor make society better or safer, by wronging 
the criminal in turn; by administering to him a punishment 
disproportioned to his offense, or of such a nature that it has 
no tendency to correct and improve him, but rather to make 
him worse. We thereby only add one injury or injustice to 
another. . 

Justice demands punishment, but it demands punishment 
that it may have obedience. Punishment is the instrument of 
justice, obedience is the end; and perfect justice can never be 
satisfied with any punishment, however severe or long con- 
tinued, that does not finally end in reformation and obedience. 

If this statement indicates what human governments should 
strive to be, does it not also give indication of what the divine 
government must be, and of what the divine justice must 
finally and inevitably secure as the result of the administration 
of equitable penalty. 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XIII 3 
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If one commits a theft he thereby does a wrong and injus- 
tice to himself and to others, and may be justly punished. 
But if he be committed to prison for a series of years merely 
for the safety of society, and without any reference to his 
reformation, and without proper conditions and appliances to 
secure that reformation, then it is simple retaliation ; one in- 
justice is added to another without any good to society, with- 
out restoration of property or its value to the owner, and with 
absolute injury to the criminal. 

We are coming slowly to learn that even the most aban- 
doned criminals have sacred rights which cannot be disregarded 
or violated without the most serious harm to the interests of 
perfect justice in its relation to the safety and well-being of 
society. We are coming to learn that justice demands not 
merely the punishment of the criminal, but his reformation ; 
and if we fail to secure that reformation we are guilty of a 
great wrong, and a great injustice. 

If it be true in human governments that a punishment 
which fails to secure the reformation of the offender is desti- 
tute of the primal element of justice, it is equally true in the 
government of God. If God punishes any soul forever, with- 
out being able to secure obedience — nay, without expecting 
or desiring to secure it, he not only fails of justice, but enacts 
an infinite injustice. An endless punishment, which of neces- 
sity can not result in reformation and obedience, accomplishes 
no good for any one in the universe, and is an unmitigated 
and infinite evil to the one upon whom it is inflicted; and is 
therefore an infinite injustice, an infinite cruelty and crime. 

The very nature and purpose of justice then are a guarantee 
that punishment will not be endless ; and so, in harmony with 
this thought, the apostle has represented that there is always 
an “afterward” to the divine inflictions: ‘“ Now no chasten- 
ing for the present seemeth to be joyous but grievous; never- 
theless afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruits of righteous- 
ness to them that are exercised thereby.” But we pass to the 
consideration of other elements of perfect justice. 

Justice requires that the guilty should be punished. It 
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abhors the infliction of the penalty of the guilty upon the inno- 
cent. It abhors anything like vicarious or substitutional pun- 
ishment as a monstrous wrong. While the Scriptures teach 
that Christ suffered, “ the just for the unjust,” they nowhere 
teach that he suffered, the just in stead of the unjust. While 
the Scriptures teach that “his own self bare our sine in his 
own body on the tree” (that is, suffered because of man’s wick- 
edness), they nowhere teach that he bare our penalty, that his 
suffering was substitutional, and designed to release us from 
any portion of the penalty due our sins. And it is to be re- 
marked as a significant fact, that in the gospels Christ nowhere 
even intimates that he came into this world to suffer the 
penalty of our sin in our stead, and thereby satisfy the demands 
of justice, and enable us to escape. If this were the gospel 
plan, whereby alone it is possible to save men, we cannot sup- 
pose anything else but that Christ would have frequently de- 
clared it in clear and unmistakable language. And yet he 
has never said a word about it — he has never given the faint- 
est hint of such a plan and purpose. If there is any thing that 
is plainly taught throughout the Scriptures, it is that every sin 
must be punished, and punished in the person of him who 
committed it. 

The Old Testament declares that “though hand join in 
hand the wicked shall not be unpunished.” It declares most 
emphatically, in contrast with all substitutional systems, that 
“ The soul that sinneth 7 shall die;”’ ‘* The wickedness of the 
wicked shall be upon hAim,.and the righteousness of the 
righteous shall be upon him.” The New Testament affirms 
that ‘“‘ Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap;” 
that “ God will render to every man according to his deeds — 
indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish to every soul 
of man that doeth evil; but glory, honor and peace to every 
man that worketh good.” There is no intimation of escape 
from the penalty of violated law, no intimation of any substi- 
tution. 

We cannot but conclude that if there is any thing that is a 
gross and abominable caricature of justice, and of the teach- 
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ings of Scripture, it is this doctrine of vicarious, or substitu- 
tional punishment. Justice abhors the thought that Christ 
should suffer in stead of guilty men, just as it would that an 
innocent person should be hung in stead of the murderer. 
Such an infliction, under the government of God or of man, 
would not satisfy justice, would not meet the demands of the 
law ; it would only outrage both. 

Human law, or the administration of it, is often but an im- 
perfect embodiment or execution of justice. Although the 
law aims to embody strict justice so far as possible, yet in 
some cases if it inflict the penalty prescribed it will do the 
greatest injustice. In these cases the arbitrary human law 
ceases to be an expression of justice. What do we doin such 
cases? We do not repeal the law, for it is generally good, 
though imperfect, as all human enactments must be. In such 
cases we resort to the pardoning power. We release the 
offender from all, or a portion, of his penalty ; and we do not 
require any one else to suffer what the offender is released 
from. The release is absolute. But is this mercy a release 
from justice? No, it is a release from injustice. He was re- 
leased because the penalty was unjust in that particular case. 
He was released that justice might be done. Itis only on 
this ground that the pardoning power can have any right to 
act. 

We call this exercise of the pardoning power in human gov- 
ernment an act of clemency or mercy, but it is also an act of 
strict justice, and in no sense a release from its demands. So 
when we come to the solid reality of things, justice and mercy 
are always the same thing. They demand the same thing. 
They are never in opposition. Mercy, or love, is the soul of 
all true justice. 

We should net make the mistake then of supposing that 
even in a human government mercy, or pardon, properly ex- 
tended, is a release from any part of a just or deserved penalty. 
This fact has been recognized by at least one of the most 


- eminent jurists and law writers of our day, who affirms that 


“In a perfect government there could be no such thing as 
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pardon or mercy, in the sense of release from any portion of 
the penalty which the law required ;” because in a perfect 
government the law is an exact expression of perfect justice. 
It is a flexible, and not a cast-iron instrument, exactly adapt- 
ing itself to the condition of each individual offender. It pro- 
vides a penalty that is exactly suited to the nature and magni- 
tude of the offeuce, and to the best good of the offender; and 
therefore the withholding of any portion of the penalty would 
be an injury to him, would be a violation alike of justice and 
mercy. 

We must therefore conclude that under the government of 
God, which is an absolutely perfect government, there can be 
no such thing as pardon or mercy, in the sense of release from 
any portion of the penalty due for sin actually committed. It 
may be asked then, ‘“ What is signified by the terms mercy and 
pardon under the government of God?” We answer, 

Mercy is that element of love or goodness which con- 
stitutes the soul of perfect justice; which not only requires 
the penalty shall be adapted to the nature and magnitude of 
the offence, but that it shall oe such a penalty as shall be for 
the good of the offender, shall instruct, correct, chasten, and 
redeem him. Mercy, as well as justice, requires that such a 
punishment should be certain and inevitable, because, as we have 
said, it is always a good to the punished, and the withholding of 
it would be an evil and an injury. So that if “ Our God is a 
consuming fire,” it is not more his justice than it is his love 
that constitutes that fire; and while he may chasten the sin- 
ner with a consuming fire, we must remember that after all it 
is the sin, and not the sinner, that is consumed. In harmony 
with these views, and entirely out of harmony with the dogma 
of substitutional punishment, we quote some very significant 
and remarkable words from a recent issue of “‘ The Christian 
Union ”’: 


“‘ The processes of true justice are beneficent. This is to be 
seen in the whole course of natural law. A man sins, and he 
suffers for it. Is that the end? No; the suffering is a blow 
that tends to drive him back from repeating his sin. The 
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material realm, the mortal sphere, the domain of the family 
and of society, illustrate the same thing. A child thrusts its 
hand in the flame; it smarts, and the child has learned to let 
the fire alone. Man rising from barbarism beats against one 
law of Nature and another, and bruises himself, till he learns 
to conform to that law, and then he makes it serve him. Con- 
science, girt with the scourge and the sword, is the soul’s 
friend. Often the most merciful thing in a man’s life is the 
fearful bitterness that follows his transgression; for the 
memory of it stands like a flaming sword to warn him, until 
by use he has learned the sweetness of virtue and grown strong 
in her ways. It is thus, it seems to us, that we are to inter- 
pret the whole vast scheme of retribution by which we are en- 
compassed, and from which no man escapes. It is the divine 
method of education. Its penalties, we cannot doubt, have as 
blessed a mission as its rewards. All are set in one supreme 
purpose of Leneficence. It is in this view only that the divine 
character rightfully commands the homage of the soul. To 
impute to God a kind of so-called justice which, seen in men, 
revolts our moral sense, is to degrade him. That quality, 
however named, which seeks the hurt of any for the sake of 
the hurt is not Divine. 

“Tt matters not how bad a man may be, or how great his 
ill-desert, — to make him suffer simply that he may suffer, 
without regard to a good to be wrought to him by his pain, or 
a great danger to be avoided to society, is in absolute contra- 
diction to the spirit of Jesus Christ, and to the disposition of 
God as he has taught it to us. But to make a wrong-doer 
suffer without regard to his own good, and only for the wel 
fare of the community — while it may sometimes be a neces- 
sary resort in the imperfect state of human society — is a most 
clumsy and defective mode of action, arising from the weak- 
ness of society and not from any principle of justice. It isa 
wholly unworthy analogy by which to interpret the divine 
procedure. God’s spiritual economy is not so pitifully limited 
that he must resort to such means as may be needful to the 
gross material conditions of earthly life. And even under 
these hampering conditions human society is tending towards 
modes of punishment which aim to reform the offender as 
well as to protect the community. So far as we cannot yet 
compass both ends, we’ set it down as failure; we recognize, 
as the ideal to be sought in the State, a system all of whose 
punishments are reformatory as well as protective. If noth- 
ing less than this will satisfy human society in its own admin- 
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istration, we can scarcely attribute any other character to that 
system which is inspired by Divine beneficence and organized 
by Divine wisdom and power.” 


With this view of justice, and its relation to mercy, we shall 
never pray God to release us from the penalty of our sin, to 
release us from his justice, any more than we would pray him 
to release us from his mercy or his love. We shall not be 
found thanking God ‘“ That he has provided a way in Jesus 
Christ, whereby we may escape the just penalty of violated 
law.” We shall thank him rather that in Jesus he has re- 
vealed not only the certainty but the beneficence of all just 
penalty; that even his stripes, however severe, are for our 
healing ; and that while they are expressions of his perfect 
justice, they are much more profoundly the expressions of his 
goodness, of his tender mercy. 

A child has broken and mangled its limb. The surgeon 
comes and sets it. The pain of the operation is most intense. 
The child cries out with extreme agony. The father stands 
by, his heart swelling with sympathy and pity. The mother 
is there. Her bosom heaves with agonizing compassion, and 
tears of tender love and pity course down her cheeks. But 
they do not say to the surgeon, “ Hold, do not set the child’s 
limb ; we cannot bear to see him suffer so.” No, they insist 
that, however painful, the surgeon shall go on till the opera- 
tion is complete. 

Even so true justice is the severe but loving surgeon of our 
moral constitution. It inflicts suffering in order that moral 
wholeness, health and peace may come again. However 
severe, and however long continued, its pains, they are but the 
severity of perfect love, perfect goodness. They are never in- 
flicted aimlessly, and therefore never inflicted endlessly. 
They are always ordered with reference to final deliverance 
from all the defilement of moral disease. If we say that 
because God’s justice administers limited punishment here, it 
may administer endless punishment hereafter, then we say 
that if the mother’s love permits the momentary agony of her 
child that he may be made whole, that same mother-love may 
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permit the endless infliction of this agony without purpose or 
possibility of securing any good to the child! 

And now a word respecting Pardon under the government 
of God. Itisnota release from any portion of the just penalty 
of sin; it is the receiving back of the repentant and reformed 
sinner to the fellowship and favor of God; the putting of the 
iniquities that have been »unished, repented of and forsaken, 
out of the account against the offender, as though they had 
never been committed, and restoring him completely to the 
divine confidence and favor. In fact it is restoration of mutual 
confidence, mutual love, mutual fellowship between God and 
man. 

It might be asked, “ What is there to pardon after the full 
penalty has been inflicted ?”’ Nothing surely, if pardon means 
release from just penalty; but if it means what we have 
stated, then, after the full penalty has been inflicted, the in- 
dividual is to be pardoned, is to be consciously restored to 
divine favor, to mutual love and fellowship with God. 

This view is well illustrated in Ezekiel xviii., wherein the 
certainty of punishment, and the impossibility and injustice of 
any substitution, are strongly set forth; and also in Isaiah xl. 
2, where it is clearly affirmed that God had extended pardon 
after the full penalty had been inflicted. Says the prophet, 
“Her iniquity is pardoned because she hath received of the 
Lord’s hand double for all her sins.” The same fact is again 
clearly indicated in Exodus xxxiv. 6, 7: “ The Lord God, 
merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in good- 
ness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, 
transgression and sin, and that will by no means clear the guilty.” 

We must keep continually in mind that forgiveness of sin, 
and release from the penalty of sin, are two entirely different 
things ; and while the first is taught in the Bible, the last gets 
no countenance whatever from that book. 

Since perfect justice, whether in human or divine govern- 
ment, whether administered in this life or the next, is for our 
benefit, what if we are punished in the future life? It must 
be for our good. We care not how long or severe that pun- 
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ishment may be; we know it is administered by infinite 
justice, animated and controlled by infinite love, and is there- 
fore solely for our good. 

Let it be observed then that our view of justice is such that 
it is not future punishment we object to, nor long-continued 
punishment, nor severe punishment; but to aimless punish- 
ment, to vindictive punishment, to any punishment that is not 
animated by a beneficent purpose. We therefore object to end- 
less punishment because here the punishment itself must be 
the only end, and must therefore be destitute of every quality 
of true justice, must sink into aimless torture or into purely 
malevolent infliction of pain. And this is what many unwit- 
tingly make God to be — only another Nero or Caligula, with 
malevolent and revengeful qualities expanded into infinity. 

Instead of patterning God in our thought after the old tyrants 
who ruled in ignorance and hate, we are slowly learning to 
pattern him after more modern rulers who reign by knowledge 
and by love. We take the good qualities of the best, we ex- 
pand these into infinity, and call them God — our ideal and our 
actual Heavenly Father, the Infinite Justice. 

Let us now consider some of the absurdities and monstrosi- 
ties of the more popular notion of divine justice. 

God has been represented as hating his sinful and unregen- 
erate offspring.- Why? Because of the natural depravity 
they have inherited from Adam, because of a sin committed by 
another before they were born! We, on the contrary, believe 
that God loves his most sinful child infinitely and everlastingly, 
and because he loves punishes for every sin, punishes in 
this life and in the next, punishes to save. Is not this a more 
truly beneficent and divine idea of justice ? 

It is said also that we are all sinners by nature, that the 
proper penalty of sin is everlasting torment, and that there- 
fore we deserve this penalty for heing what we could not avoid 
being. What kind of justice is this? We are told that un- 
less we escape from this natural sinfulness, and be converted, 
and become obedient and holy in this life, we shall be endlessly 
punished in the life to come, however small the amount of our 
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actual sinning here, and however many the deeds of kindnes§ 
and benevolence we may have done; while the person who 
has filled his life with every wickedness and abomination, may 
repent a moment before death, escape the just penalty of his 
wickedness, and enter immediately after death into the bliss 
and glory of heaven! What kind of justice is this? Is it not 
practically the offer of an infinite premium on iniquity ? 

Universalists teach no such easy and wholesale escape as 
this from the demands of justice. They hold out no such 
tempting lure to a life of abandoned wickedness. They teach 
the certainty of punishment for every sin, and that whatever of 
the penalty is not inflicted in this life most certainly will be 
in the next; that it will be so inflicted, and with such a pur- 
pose, as to ultimately result in our redemption, and so in 
God’s glory, and Christ’s triumph. Which of these concep- 
tions most commends itself to our best judgment as an embodi- 
mént of perfect justice ? 

It is held by some that he who dies a sinner will eternally 
remain a sinner, because both desire and opportunity to re- 
peut and reform will be forever impossible to him in the 
future life. And so the sinner is eternally punished for being 
what he has no power nor opportunity to avoid. What kind 
of justice is this ? 

We must remember that freedom, ability and opportunity 
are essential conditions of moral responsibility ; and, where 
these do not exist, neither blame nor merit can attach to the 
actions of men or angels. If this be so, then those who do 
wrong in the future life because they can have no disposition, 
hor power, nor opportunity to do right, are guilty of no sin, 
and must therefore be punished unjustly ; unless they are pun- 
ished endlessly for the sins of this life, which is a penalty so 
monstrously disproportioned to the magnitude of the offence 
that it is equally abhorrent to justice. There may be sin in 
the future life, and punishment because there is sin; but, if 
so, there must be freedom, ability and opportunity there to do 
right or wrong; and where these exist there must manifestly 
be a possibility and a hope of final reformation. In this view 
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of the case there is every thing to strengthen belief in the 
final obedience, holiness and happiness of all intelligent beings 
as the crowning result of the administration of divine justice. 
We must keep in mind that punishment is always a means, 
and never an end, of justice. It must be manifest then that 
endless punishment could not in any sense or degree satisfy 
the justice of God, as it does not secure obedience and holi- 
ness. 

But, of all the horrid perversions of justice that the world 
has ever witnessed, the common doctrine of the atonement is 
_the most monstrous. It is said that the penalty of God’s 
violated law is endless misery; that all men have violated that 
law, and that God saw no way by which any part of universal 
humanity could escape this penalty except that of sending his 
own Son to suffer the penalty on the cross — or to suffer what 
God could accept as an equivalent, for that penalty ! 

What sort of justice is this in which God is represented as 
being utterly indifferent as to who suffers the penalty of his 
Violated law, the innocent or the guilty, so that it is inflicted 
on some one? Christ is represented as suffering, not merely 
“the just for the unjust,” but the just in stead of the unjust, 
that he might bring us to God. If there is any thing of which 
justice has a supreme and utter abhorrence, it is the punish- 
ment of the innocent; so that it has come to be.a maxim of 
justice in our human law, that.“ It were better that ten guilty 
men should escape, than that one innocent person should be 
punished.” Yet all this the popular doctrine of the atone- 
ment reverses, and tells us it is the best of all things which 
infinite wisdom and justice could devise, that the innocent 
should be punished instead of the guilty ! 

But if Christ has endured our penalty —the innocent for 
the guilty, the just for the unjust —if God can permit this in 
one case, then why not in all? If he can and does permit the 
innocent to suffer instead of the guilty in this life, then why 
will he not do the same hereafter, since he is an unchangeable 
God ; and so bless and save the guilty, and punish the inno- 
cent to all eternity ? 
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Then again, if the doctrine of vicarious atonement is a man- 
ifestation of the justice of God, surely man can do no better 
than to imitate God, and then what should we have in our 
human governments? We should assume that it is not at all 
essential to justice that the criminal and the guilty be pun- 
ished, if only we can find some innocent persons, some philan- 
thropists, who may be willing to suffer in their place. Carry- 
ing out fully this theory of substitutional punishment, there 
would be no such thing as punishment of sinners by God or 
men. In every instance the penalty would be imposed upon 
the innocent, and the guilty be permitted to escape. Again 
we ask, what kind of justice is that from which such inferences 
as these are not only legitimate, but inevitable? No man can 
accept this doctrine of vicarious atonement, and think and 
reason at all, without coming to inferences and conclusions 
like these. 

But there is one more very important point in which the 
common theory of the atonement does the grossest violence to 
justice, viz., in demanding punishment twice for the same 
offence. We are told that Christ, in his suffering and death 
on the cross, endured the penalty due the sins of all mankind. 
In the language of the Methodist Discipline, we are told that 
“‘ The offering of Christ, once made, is the perfect redemption, 
propitiation and satisfaction for all the sins of the whole world, 
both original and actunl.’”’ Now either Christ suffered the 
penalty of our sins, or he did not. If he did suffer the penalty 
of all our sins, if his offering was, as we are told, a perfect sat- 
isfaction for all the sins of the whole world, then the law is 
satisfied, God is satisfied, justice is satisfied ; for surely justice 
will not demand the penalty twice for the same offence. And 
yet it is affirmed that unless we repent, and turn unto God, 
and believe Christ has paid the ey of our sins, we shall 
be required to pay it again. 

Surely our belief or unbelief cannot alter the fact as to 
whether Christ has or has not suffered the punishment of our 
sin. And shall we call that justice, divine justice, which in- 
flicts the penalty twice; and not only this, but inflicts it 
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upon the innocent as well as the guilty? How entirely un- 
natural, how absurd, how monstrous, are these conceptions of 
the divine Ruler and Father. They had their birth far back 
in ages of ignorance, superstition and hate, and have become 
so intertwined with other religious conceptions and dogmas 
which are false, that they die slowly, but inevitably at last. 

If it be a principle of justice that the penalty cannot be de- . 
manded twice for the same offense, and if it be true that Christ 
has suffered the penalty, and made a “ perfect satisfaction for 
all the sins of the whole world, both original and actual,” then 
is it not a necessary deduction from this theory, that all sin- 
ners should go to heaven whether they have repented or not, 
and whether they believe or disbelieve that Christ has made 
this offering? — 

But we will not attempt to trace further the labyrinth of 
absurdities involved in the popular theology, the gross perver- 
sions of natural justice, of divine justice, that are everywhere 
met with in that dying system. It own advocates are con- 
stantly vexed with these unnatural results, are perplexed and 
confounded in every effort to understand or explain them, or 
to reconcile them with their own intuitions of perfect justice ; 
and so many are partially or entirely rejecting this system, or 
greatly modifying it, either openly or secretly, according to 
the attention given it, and according to the measure of intelli- 
gence and freedom possessed and exercised in grappling with 
it. We may look to other communions rather than to ours, 
then, to find those who reject and pervert justice. Univer- 
salism, as an interpretation of God and his government, in- 
volves a justice that is perfect and beneficent, however severe, 
and from whose requirements and ministrations of pain and 
discipline there is no possibility of escape; and from which 
there will be no desire for escape if we rightly apprehend the 
nature and office of true justice, the purpose and necessity of 
its administration. 

It eminently becomes us in this day and age to havea 
higher and nobler conception of justice in our religion and 
theology, and to strive earnestly for the perfect embodiment 
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of that conception in human character, institutions and society. 
That the best and wisest men and women in all communions 
are pressing forward in this direction, and steadily taking the 
multitude with them, we are most happy to acknowledge and 
believe. In good time. Justice, in its noblest definitions, shall 
take its true place in the thought and faith, in the reason and 
life, of universal humanity, and then shall it be enrobed as 
the prime minister of Infinite Love. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Personal Reminiscences of the War of Rebellion, with special 


Reference to the Colored Troops. 


We print this paper as an interesting contribution to the History of the War of the 
Rebellion, and for the justice it renders to the patriotism and bravery of the Negroes as 
shown in their eagerness to enlist, and in their unfaltering courage in the desperate 
charges and assaults in which they took part.] 


TuE first Union Colored Regiment was organized by General 
Hunter in the Department of South Carolina, January 20, 
1863. Looking back to that period, it is almost impossible to 
realize the opposition that existed throughout the Army 
against making the Negro a soldier. We confess that, though 
a warm advocate of emancipation, we looked upon this measure 
with disfavor and distrust. This almost universal opposition 
was mainly based upon prejudice; and this prejudice divided 
the army into three classes — the ignorant, the conservative, 
and the liberal. With the ignorant, which composed mainly 
the foreign element, it was based upon color. The whole sum 
of reason and argument in their opposition was concentrated 
in the one single term, Nigger. The next class, comprised the 
majority of the officers of the regular and volunteer forces, 
with the more intelligent soldiers of each. They too, had this 
same vulgar prejudice underlying the logic and argument of 
their opposition, though it was glossed over with more refined 
sophistry. They mainly comprised that conservative class, 
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who sought only the restoration of “ the union as it was.”” The 
Negro, and his rights and liberties, were with them entirely a 
secondary consideration. True, they said, that slavery was 
no doubt a barbarous institution, and that it ought to be abol- 
ished ; but that they did not come into the army to fight for 
the Negro, but the Constitution. I1f they endorsed the emanci- 
pation proclamation at all, it was always as a military measure, 
and not one of national justice. 

The next class of the Negro’s opponents were his lukewarm 
friends. And of this number, by far the larger portion held 
him personally in no higher respect than the class just 
mentioned. They fully believed inthe emancipation proclama- 
tion. They had ever looked upon the Negro’s condition with 
commiseration and compassion, and had chivalrously inscribed 
his freedom among the most loyal purposes of their hearts, but 
it was freedom from physical tyranny, from the lash, the 
auction block, involuntary servitude, physical degradation, but 
not moral. It was an animal that they saw, dimly allied in 
some way to themselves in physical form, but hardly that in 
intellect or manhood. The other portion of this class, though 
their views might be broader, looked upon the moral degrada- 
tion of the Negro as not inherent, but as the result of tyranny 
and oppression, but had no confidence in his ability to make 
his own way to a standing among men. They were willing to 
spend life, and all that makes life dear, to rend the fetters 
from him; but when, shaking the shackles from his limbs, 
and burning with the God inspired emotion of liberty, the 
Negro grasped a musket, and asked only for a place to die by 
their side in its defense, they turned coidly and distrusttully 
away from him. 

Such then were the conditions that the Negro found himself 
surrounded with in his first efforts to bear arms. Foes, bigots, 
fools on every side, with only here and there a generous heart 
breaking through the chains of prejudice which surrounded it, 
and, regardless alike of scorn and revilings, extending to the 
dusky comrade the warm grasp of brotherhood and sympathy. 

But we pass on. Fort Pillow, and Wagner, and New Mar- 
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ket, and Olustee, with a host of other names, not less glorious, 
have gone into history. 

In September of 1863, I was transferred from the Army of 
the Potomac to Newberne, N. C., with orders from the War 
Department to report to Gen. E. A. Wild, then organizing 
colored troops in that Department. Immediately on reporting 
to him, I was tendered a 2d Lieutenant’s commission in 
the 3d Regiment of North Carolina Colored Troops, then 
in process of organization. 1 accepted this offer, and was 
at once ordered on duty as recruiting officer for the station of 
Yorktown, Va. I spent the fall and winter in the discharge 
of this duty. The Government only authorized the offer of 
ten dollars per month for recruits, out of which they were to 
furnish their own clothing. The Quarter Master’s Depart- 
ment was at the same time offering from twenty to thirty 
dollars per month for colored laborers! Ihad no premium, no 
bounty, no inducements, such as were stirring our Northern 
patriotism, to offer. No! it needed none. I had only to say 
to the contraband, cringing still from habits of servitude, “ It 
is for the liberty of yourself and your race that I ask you to 
enlist,” and the cringing and servile form stood up proudly 
erect before me, the dark eye meeting mine with the fire of 
manhood burning in its depths as he gave me his ready assent. 
With this inducement I had no lack of volunteers. The white 
soldier might scoff and sneer, and his rebel opponent might 
enact again and again the horrors of Fort Pillow, but when- 
ever or wherever has insult, persecution or scorn quenched 
the sacred flame in the heart of man which liberty had kindled ? 

To those of my readers who are still skeptical in regard to 
the barbarism of slavery, let me say that I was compelled to 
refuse two thirds of the applicants presenting themselves, for 
the simple reason that they were too much disabled from the 
effects of the slave master’s lash! I had read of it before, but 
never before had I felt its truth so forcibly brought home to 
my heart as by the sight of these living witnesses. Accus- 
tomed as I had become to the sight of all species of wounds, 
I could not look upon these awful records of cruelty without 
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a shudder. Imagine, ye who shrink from a blow unjustly 
dealt to an animal, the back of a human creature cut up into 
long deep ridges and furrows by the terrible application of the 
lash. And not only this, but not unfrequently the added im- 
press of a brand stamped while hot into the quivering flesh. 
My blood tingles again with indignation as I recall these 
scenes. Yet it is not so much the pupil, as the school in which 
he was taught, that should excite our indignation. Under 
similar institutions we might even have excelled them in 
cruelty. 

While here my regiment was changed from the 3d N. C. 
to the 87th U. S. by order of the War Department. The fol- 
lowing April I was relieved from recruiting, and ordered to 
rejoin my regiment, then stationed at Norfolk, Va. Here we 
remained in camp of instruction until the following month, 
when we rendezvoused with the expeditionary force collected 
under Butler at Fort Munroe, for the purpose of attacking 
Richmond by the way of James River. It was wonderful to 
witness the rapidity of the negro’s progress in the use of arms, 
drill and discipline; and between the hours of drill, passing 
down through the company streets, you would see them singly, 
or in groups, spelling-books in hand, eagerly struggling to 
master their contents. Indeed, the spelling-book was their in- 
separable companion. By night and by day, on marches, 
fatigues, drill or guard, it never left them. 

On the 5th of May, Butler after making a feint of landing 
troops at West Point, on the York River, embarked his entire 
force and with the codperative assistance of Admirable Lee’s 
fleet, ascended the James. Fort Powhattan, Harrison’s Land- 
ing, City Point, and Bermuda, fell into his hands without op- 
position. At the first mentioned places he left garrisons, but 
disembarked his main body at Bermuda. This position seems 
to have been well chosen as a defensive one, being a tongue 
of land formed by the junction of the James and Appomattox 
Rivers, just below, both rivers being defended by Admiral 
Lee’s fleet. But it seems to have failed as a base of offensive 
operations which was evidently the design of the expedition. 
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On the 10th of May, a gallant assault was made on the 
outer works of Fort Darling, —the key to Richmond by the 
James— under command of General Gilmore. The first day’s 
fighting resulted in a real advantage to our forces, and confi- 
dent hopes were entertained, that this hitherto impregnable 
position might be carried the following day. The advantage 
however was lost that night by a blunder in the disposition of 
our troops. The rebel garrison made a sortie on our right, 
which was unconnected with the main body, almost entirely 
capturing it, and so crippling the expedition that it was forced 
to retire and abandon the enterprise. 

On the 24th of May, General Fitzhugh Lee with a brigade 
of cavalry and artillery appeared before the garrison of Wilson’s 
Wharf, James River, and demanded its surrender, threatening 
in case of refusal to put the entire garrison to the sword. 
General Wild commanded this post, and though he had but 
one colored regiment, and the position was weakly fortified, 
he nevertheless sent back the intrepid and laconic reply, 
“ General Fitzhugh Lee has the liberty to try it on.” We were 
then stationed at City Point about ten miles above. Wild im- 
mediately sent for our assistance. Fitzhugh Lee in the mean- 
time assaulted desperately in an engagement which lasted up- 
wards of four honrs, but was repulsed with slaughter, and 
finally retired leaving forty of his dead, including several com- 
missioned officers, in our hands. We did not arrive in time 
to participate in this engagement. The Colored Regiment, 
however, fought splendidly and lost a considerable number. 

On the 10th of June, Butler, having thrown a pontoon 
across the Appomattox, dispatched General Gilmore with 
five thousand Infantry and Cavalry, chiefly colored, to attack 
Petersburg, then defended by a feeble garrison of local militia. 
Kautz commanded the cavalry, and was to make a detour and 
attack the city on the south simultaneously with Gilmore on 
the north. Gilmore made a feeble demonstration, gaining 
some advantage, but entirely failing to push it to a decisive 
issue. Indeed, he seems to have conducted the enterprise 
throughout with remarkable lack of vigor and ability. The 
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fiery young Kautz, however, assaulted with great gallantry, 
actually penetrating the streets of the city, but receiving no 
codperative assistance from Gilmore, he was forced to retire. 
Looking back, it is remarkable that Butler should have failed 
to discern the importance of capturing this point which was so 
soon after to become the theatre of such gigantic struggles. 

Grant, in the meantime, was sweeping down from the line 
of the Rapidan, driving the army of Lee before him through 
the Wilderness and Spottsylvania to Cold Harbor. Checked 
in his advance on Richmond here, he suddenly moved by the 
flank to the James, sending orders to Butler to attack again, 
and if possible carry Petersbury. After some delay, Butler 
sent General Smith with 15,000 men on a second attempt. 
On the 15th of June, Smith came up with the outer line of 
the Petersburg defences, and disposed his troops for attack. 
The honor of assault was given to the Colored Division. The 
rebels warned by Grant’s movements appeared in large force. 
Kautz with the cavalry arm made a similar detour, to attack 
as before. ‘The disposition being complete, the colored troops 
led the assault with great impetuosity, carrying the enemy’s 
lines, bayoneting their gunners at the guns, and capturing his 
artillery and many prisoners. The rebels resisted stubbornly, 
and the engagement throughout was sanguinary. The day 
was however far spent, and operations in consequence were 
suspended until the following day. Kautz, in the meantime, 
had assaulted with his usual gallantry on the south, but found 
the rebels in such strength that after a desperate engagement 
he was compelled to retire. ‘The next day Grant’s advance 
under Hancock reached Smith, and the assault was renewed ; 
but tlre rebels had been able to concentrate sufficient force to 
resist. all assaults on their inner lines. The colored troops in 
the affair on the 15th won imperishable renown, firmly estab- 
lishing themselves among all the thinking men of the army. 
And General Smith, who had hitherto shared in the almost 
universal prejudice against them, issued a general order thank- 
ing and complimenting them for their behavior. The heart 
of the soldier was stronger than the prejudice of the man, 
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The siege of Richmond and Petersburg is too extensive to 
be comprehensively dealt with within the limits of this paper. 
Let me however endeavor to give a general idea of the position 
of the two Grand Armies. The rebels have a continuous 
chain of forts and otner earth works guarding their entire 
front, enclosing the city of Richmond and extending south far 
beyond Petersburg. This long line is necessarily serpen- 
tine and irregular in shape, seizing in its way every available 
natural position of strength. When the topography of the 
country is most favorable for the Unionists to approach, 
these works have to be correspondingly elaborate. Or, when 
nature has not in herself placed sufficient obstructions, in the 
way of swamps rivers, thickets, etc., Military Science must 
come in to supply the deficiency. So on many portions of the 
line, engineering has seemingly exhausted itself to render the 
position impregnable to assault. Forts, batteries, redans and 
rifle pits are so placed as to cover their front with a perfect 
net work of fire. But this alone would not be sufficient to 
repel an assaulting column, which, composed of dense masses 
of men, is hurled forward with almost resistless impetuosity 

-and momentum. Somethiug must be done to retard, check 
and confuse this charging mass, while the deadly cross fire of 
shot, shell and musketry does its work. In front of these 
works there are stretched long lines of abatis ur chevaux de 
frise. The former is constructed of scraggy and thorny limbs 
of trees, the ends planted firmly and thickly together in a con- 
tinuous line in the earth, while the tops slanting outward form 
a stubborn barrier to surmount. The latter is constructed 
with long sharpened spokes set into a long cylinder-like bar, 
the axles of which are set in firmly embedded posts, so that it 
will easily revolve, though its revolution only presents a con- 
tinuation of the pointed ends of the spokes. In front of these 
is often stretched lines of wire, from-six td ten inches from the 
earth, for the purpose of tripping up and adding still more 
confusion to the assaulting force. 

The works of the besieging army are similar in construc- 
tion to those of the besieged, for they too have to guard against 
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the sorties of the besieged. Stretched along these lines of 
works lie the camps of the two contending armies, with camps 
of reserves stationed in rear of these, “ moving columns” they 
are called, to be thrown to the assistance of any part of the 
line that may be too heavily pressed. The two opposing com- 
manders of these armies are like the opponents at a chess 
board. Each is eagerly looking for some weak spot, some 
place more unguarded than another that he may seize, and 
thereby weaken or overthrow his antagonist ; and each is striv- 
ing to divine the other’s intention, and check it by increased 
resistance or a counter-blow. 

Having thus given a brief sketch of the contending armies, 
we will pass over the summer of 1864 to Sept. 29, and ask 
the reader to accompany us to the ground north of the James 
known as Deep Bottom, to the extreme right wing of our 
army. The hour is early, not yet dawn, but the landing is all 
alive. Transports are busy debarking their human freight ; 
regiments of infantry are forming, and marching to the works 
above; batteries of artillery are rumbling in the same direc- 
tion, and in short everything gives token that a movement of 
considerable importance is on foot. It is an expeditionary 
force consisting of the 10th and 18th Army Corps for the pur- 
pose of attacking the enemy’s works at New Market. Let us 
endeavor to give a description of the situation. New Market 
Heights, as they are called, are a chain of hills extending from 
White Oak Swamp north, to the James River, or nearly so. 
They are four and a half or five miles from Richmond, and 
crowned by formidable field works, constituting the left or 
northerly section of the enemy’s line. The Rebels have hith- 
erto considered these works, together with the position on 
which they are placed, almost impregnable. And in truth they 
look formidable enough. Long lines of abatis guard their ap- 
proach, and for a long way in front their guns have free play. 
A half mile in rear of this stretches a second line of defences, 
which is the last barrier on the Road to Richmond. 

The sun has now risen casting his early beams upon a long 
line of nearly 25,000 men, all disposed in order of battle. 
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Two Colored Divisions are in the number and my regiment is 
of them. Our division is to lead one of the assaults, and on 
this our attention is concentrated. It is massed in column 
five lines deep. Skirmishers are already thrown forward, and 
soon we hear them engaging the enemy’s outposts. The 
column now moves forward in obedience to the command, and 
the rebel outposts sullenly retire contesting the ground with 
our skirmishers until they reach the cover of their main body. 
This portion of the ground is low and wooded, and our 
progress is necessarily slow. Stretcher bearers now pass us, 
bearing to the rear wounded skirmishers, the sufferers bravely 
seeking to suppress every outward emotion of pain, and to 
offer a cheerful word to those who are moving forward. 
Emerging now from the wood into the more open ground, the 
enemy’s lines are revealed to us a thousand yards distant. 
Our batteries now run hurriedly forward into position, to reply 
to those of the rebels which are already filling the air with the 
wild screaming of their missiles. The column makes a brief 
halt, some changes are made in its order, and we again move 
forward. The air seems alive with bursting shells. Awful, 
ghastly rents are made here and there through our lines, but 
heart and lips are steeled to a forced and unnatural calmness. 
Thug goes a shell into the right of the company and two of 
our men fall frightfully mutilated. ‘‘ Close to the left men!” 
is the quiet order, “ guide by the centre!” and the gap is 
closed, as the column moveson. The rebel works now appear 
more distinctly. Two thirds of the distance is passed when 
suddenly the dull lines of earth in our front, which have hith- 
erto been only lit up with the flashes of their artillery, seem 
literally to burst open with sheets of fire. The column reels 
and staggers beneath the blow, but, recovering instantly, an- 
swers impetuously to the ‘hoarse command, Charge! Now is 
the moment to give vent to the suppressed passions which 
have been gathering strength over every inch of our bloody 
path. The ear hears no longer the dying groan, the eye heeds 
not the death-struck visage. On we go into the crash, and 
fire, and death, with a yell in which seems concentrated all 
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the passions of the soul. Every nerve and pulse throbs and 
thrills with intensest life. The abatis is rent up with super- 
human strength, an instant in the blinding crash and we are 
on, and over the works, almost breathless and exhausted, but 
with force enough left to join in the wild, triumphant shout 
of victory. Yes, the enemy have fled, and our flag with its 
staff broken and its beautiful folds rent, and seamed, and 
smoke stained, trails gracefully and proudly from his works. 

But where are all our men? These are but a handful of 
those we commanded a short hour since. They are not here, 
but if you would see them you must mount this parapet, and 
look back. There they are — strewn thickly over the path of 
the charging column. Some are writhing in the agouy of 
pain, some are still grappling with death, while many more are 
still and dead, with ears deaf evermore to the sound of martial 
triumph — perhaps the least sad sight of all. The dusky war- 
rior has found liberty at last, beyond the prejudice of color or 
race. 

In this engagement our Division lost very heavily in both 
officers and men. More than one thousand had fallen in the 
assault. One regiment alone lost three hundred men and 
seventeen officers. After some delay Birney’s Division of 
Colored Troops of the 10th Corps took the advance, while we 
formed as reserve. At about noon Birney came up with the 
enemy’s inner line of defences, the key of which was Fort 
Gilmer, a strong and commandingly situated work. A regi- 
ment of white troops of the same corps had previously assaulted, 
but had met with repulse. Birney sent orders for Colonel 
Shaw to charge with his whole brigade, but through some blun- 
der in transmitting the order, Shaw understood it to charge 
with four companies! Four companies of the 7th U.S. colored 
regiment were accordingly sent. I wish that I had the names 
of the officers of this little party, for their soldierly fidelity to 
duty, their unquestioning obedience and execution of a com- 
mand from a superior, when it was certain death or capture to 
them, is deserving of praise. If we had had more of this spirit 
among those who wore stars upon their shoulders instead of 
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bars, victory might have been reaped from many of our battle 
fields, whose noble record to-day is found only in their num- 
berless graves. This.party charged to the very moat of the 
fort. Of course such a force could only be sacrificed. ot 
one returned! Those who survived to reach the fort only met 
with immediate capture. To the honor of the rebels be it 
said — and it is but one instance in many where I could bear 
like witness — this remnant, from the moment of their surren- 
der, met with the most generous and chivalrous treatment. 

Had Birney followed up this assault with the weight of his 
entire division, the position might doubtless have been carried. 
But sufficient time elapsed to enable the enemy to draw re- 
enforcements from the line of Bermuda and Petersburg; and 
although he assaulted desperately afterwards, the opportunity 
had passed from our grasp. Darkness at last brought an end 
to hostilities, the rebels still holding the inner lines. 

The result of our day’s work was the capture of an entire 
line of the rebel works, with many prisoners and many guns. 
We had also secured an important foothold for our army north 
of the James for the prosecution of further operations, besides 
securing thoroughly our communication by the James. We 
now set to work to secure the position we had captured from 
the rebel attempts to retake it. For it was wisely judged that 
with their added reénforcements, they would not allow unnec- 
essary time to elapse without a desperate effort to hurl us back 
from the menacing attitude which we had assumed against the 
city. 

The key to this captured line was a strong salient angle 
known as Battery Harrison, situated on a commanding emi- 
nence to the left of us called Chapin’s Farm. The battery 
with its armament consisting of hundred pound parrot guns, 
as well as those of a lighter calibre, had been captured by us 
during the day. Immediately after dark we were moved to 
this position, our brigade oceupying the battery. One half of 
our regiment was ordered.on picket, while the remaining half 
worked all night tearing down the abandoned log quarters of 
the rebels, and erecting with them a defensive work in the late 
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rear of the battery. Morning, which found our work nearly 
complete, also brought us reénforcements in a fresh brigade 
armed with the Spencer seven shooting rifle. Everything re- 
mained quiet, however, until about noon, when the rebel iron 
clad fleet opened upon us from the James at long range with 
their one and two hundred pound guns. Their fire enfiladed 
our line, and proved somewhat annoying. 

The rebels in the meantime having satisfactorily disposed 
their forces, preluded their assaults by one of the most terrific 
and concentrated artillery fires that we had ever witnessed. 
The battery seemed alive with bursting shells. The air was 
thick with earth dashed up by the passage of the furrowing 
balls, and splinters from the shattered logs of the old log-quar- 
ters flew in every direction. Under cover of this fire the rebel 
column made its first assault. They swept swiftly forward 
re.ding the air with their fierce yells, confident of an easy 
victory. At less than fifty yards our line opened upon them 
with most deadly effect. They reeled, breasted it for a moment, 
then recoiling fled back to the cover of their wcerks. A few 
moments of respite, and the assault was renewed. This time 
they swept majestically forward, unchecked by our artillery, 
which every second was ploughing deep gaps through their 
lines, until they reached within one hundred and fitty yards 
of our works, when they flung themselves impetuously into the 
storm of fire. The column reeled and staggered beneath the 
shock, but pressed steadily forward. It was a moment of most 
intense anxiety and suspense. The Negro and his oppressor 
stood sternly face to face in that withering fire, each contend- 
ing desperately for the mastery. But the besiegers melted 
quickly away. One frantic effort more, and the remnant of 
that fiery column was swept resistlessly back like a wave of 
the sea that had spent itself upon the strand. It was an as- 
sault that might well challenge the admiration of the bitterest 
foe. Twice more the attempt was made with the aid of fresh 
troops, but neither of these equalled in determination the two 
former. Finding the position impregnable, the enemy sullenly 
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retired, leaving the field with its awful harvest of dead in our 
hands.? 

The battle of New Market established the Negro’s character 
as a soldier, and from that period the rebels in front of us 
thenceforth ceased to sneer at his prowess, and treated him in 
all respects as they did their white opponents. 

We must pass hurriedly over the winter of 1864, which was 
mainly spent by us in picket duty in front of Richmond. Re- 
turning from the expedition under Butler against Fort Fisher, 
somewhat disgusted with its results, the writer found a com- 
mission awaiting him as 1st Lieutenant; and as there were 
then no vacancies in his own regiment he was assigned to the 
116th U. S. Colored of the same corps. 


1 Among the lost of our regiment, I had to mourn the death of a messmate and 
brother, Captain Daniel Foster, who fell early in the engagement. And I cannot pass 
over the event without paying a feeble tribute to a friend and comrade who crowned 
with a soldier’s death a life nobly spent in the service of his race. 

He was educated as a minister of the gospel, and spent the early part of his life over 
& congregation in one of the towns of our State. An earnest advocate of Freedom, he 
went early to Kansas and was engaged with John Brown in the glorious struggle for 
freedom in that State. At the breaking out of the war he came back to his native 
State and was appointed Chaplain of the 38d Massachusetts Infantry, with which he 
served until the autumn of 1868, winning by his fiery zeal and personal gallantry the 
sobriquet of “ the fighting chaplain of the 83d.” But the peaceful role of a chaplain 
was unsuited to his impetuous nature, and accordingly he wrote to General Wild, early 
in the autumn of 1863, for an appointment in his regiment. He at once received a 
commission as Captain, and entered immediately upon his duties. He early won all 
hearts by his genial friendship, his earnest zeal, his fearless and open denunciation of 
meanness and wrong, whatever the garb they assumed, and in short by the exercise 
of all those qualities that make a man noble and lovable. 

The freedmen looked upon him with reverential affection. He was constantly at 
work among them, adding to the duties of the soldier those also of chaplain and school- 
master. Never discouraged; never disheartened; his soul sustained and inspired by 
the grandeur of the work. 

We were messmates and brothers bound together by the strongest ties of sympathy 
and affection. He was ordered on picket duty the night previous to the rebel assault, 
and a presentiment of his coming fate seemed to shadow his thoughts as he wrung my 
hand at parting with more than usual earnestness, and left with me those tender words 
of love and cheer to his family in case he fell. That picture will be ever present to my 
soul — the lurid light of the camp fire illuminating his stern but kindly features, the 
eyes filled with sadness as he spoke of wife and child, then lighting again with lofty 
heroism as he spoke of the fate that might befall him. Brave, noble heart! he fell in 
the enemy’s first assault; but no one saw him fall, no one witnessed his last struggles, 
for the rebel charge swept over him and buried him from our sight. But we found him 
the next day lying on the bloody field where he fell, with arms calmly folded upon his 
breast, and his marble features still wearing the impress of the peace and serenity 
which filled his soul in the moment of death. 
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Passing on now to the spring of 1865, we come to the clos- 
ing events in the terrible drama of the rebellion. It is the 
morning of the second day of April. Our Division, which has 
been moved from the position north of the James, is drawn up 
near our lines about two miles north of Hatchern Run, wait- 
ing expectantly for the command to assault the strong works 
of the enemy in our front. A chill, dank fog hangs heavily 
above us. The shells from the enemy’s batteries pass scream- 
ing above our heads, while the more distant but rapid dis- 
charges, in the distance, of the guns of Lee and Sheridan fur- 
nish the sub-bass to the great Battle Anthem. 

Suddenly a sharp straggling fire opens upon our right, and 
a second later the dull foggy air is rent by two lurid sheets of 
flame, almost meeting each other they are so little separated. 
Wild, unearthly yells mingle with the roll of musketry. The 
artillery grows suddenly more angry in its pealing. The solid 
earth seems to reel and tremble beneath the shock. Gradually 
it dies away leaving only the cries, and half suppressed groans 
of wounded men calling for hnman succor. It has been an 
attempt of the enemy to surprise and pierce our lines under 
cover of the morning fog; but failing in the attempt they have 
sullenly retired. 

At about 10 o’cleck, the fog having partially cleared away, 
we are ordered to move rapidly by the flank to the left, to 
support a part of the 24th corps which is about to charge. 
Before we reach them, however, we see them clear our works, 
the old flag leading on. The sight was thrilling and glorious, 
and with a shout we too dashed over the work on their right, 
and with them crossed the intervening space between the 
enemy and ourselves. Their resistance was brief, and a mo- 
ment later their works were swarming with our own brave 
boys. White and black, there was no distinction then, each 
grew hoarse in cheering the other. 

“To Petersburg!” was now the cry, “ On to Petersburg! ” 
Continuing along the rebel line we pressed forward for the 
doomed city, then distant about eleven miles. The situation 
inside of the rebel line showed that they had left in great 
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haste. Muskets were scattered everywhere, with here and 
there a dead rebel sleeping the sleep which knows no waking. 
Further up on our right the 6th corps had made an assault, 
but met with much more resistance than ourselves. The 
ground gave evidence of a struggle which had in many cases 
proved fierce and terrible. The path of the assaulting column 
was plainly marked out by their.slain. But over all the old 
flag had been triumphant. The rebels had not been in large 
force, but the strength of their position had made up in a great 
measure for the lack of numbers. 

Lee had weakened every point with the desperate hope of 
overthrowing and crushing our left, at Five Forks. He had 
played the game desperately, but the stakes were irredeemably 
‘lost. The main body of the rebels retreated in tolerable order 
’ behind the inner defences of the city. We came up with these, 
late in the afternoon, but before our troops could concentrate 
for the final assault, night spread her sable mantle over the 
scene, bringing an end to active hostility. Wearied with the 
day’s work, we flung ourselves upon the ground to sleep until 
morning. As soon as morning began to chase away the 
shadows of night, we were silently awakened, and after some 
delay, moved on to the enemy’s works. But the bird had 
flown. An hour before our scouts reported no perceptible 
change in the enemy’s position, but within that hour they had 
silently evacuated, leaving on our hands only a few stragglers. 

We immediately pushed forward, our brigade leading the 
advance, entering the city with music playing and colors un- 
cased. The colored people were jubilant over our arrival, 
giving vent to their joy in the most extravagant expressions. 
The white residents however kept chiefly within their doors. 
Arriving at the interior portion of the city the column halted 
and rested for upwards of two hours. During this time many 
of the residents opened their doors and windows, appearing to 
be less frightened. 

The children in the innocence of their young hearts seemed 
to regard the military display as something especially pleasing. 
One bright eyed little girl came hopping down the flight of 
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steps on which I was sitting, and was not long in introducing 
herself to my notice. She showed not the slightest fear as I 
took her in my arms, but had a volume of innocent prattle 
full of childish inquiry. As I bade her good-bye, she held up 
her lips for a kiss, so artlessly, that even sunshine broke over 
the face of the anxious mamma sitting at the window above. 
“Mamma and the officers had lots of cake and wine last 
night,” said she, “and you must come and get some” — but 
the invitation not being seconded by the aforesaid mamma, I 
was compelled to decline the childish request. 

As far as I had opportunity to observe it, I thought the 
“cockade city’ one of the finest I had seen in the South. 
The lower portion of it had been almost completely destroyed 
by Grant’s Artillery, but the upper portion was comparatively 
uninjured. The people though appearing sad and disheart- 
ened, were almost entirely free from those petty exhibitions of 
spite so common in most captured southern towns. At about 
eleven o’clock we moved out of: the city, taking the direction 
of the fleeing enemy. Abandoned wagons, artillery and cais- 
sons, with the usual debris of flight, told that theirs had been 
a hasty one. The course of retreat was towards the village of 
Berksville, a junction of the Danville and Lynchburg Railroad. 

On the 6th of April I received an order from Division Head- 
quarters, detailing me as Provost Marshal on the Staff of 
General Birney, then commanding our Division. I at once 
entered upon this duty, which consisted mainly in preventing 
any acts of vandalism on the property of the residents during 
the progress of the column. These acts are not among the 
least sad features of war. Fire, rapine and robbery follow in- 
evitably in the path of an army. They cannot be charged 
directly to the soldier, but to that host of skulkers and army 
followers who follow like birds of carrion in its trail. 

Our cavalry having cut the Danville rail-railroad, Lee 
was defeated in his plan of retreating on Danville, and 
compelled to strike westward for Lynchburg, we following 
close upon his rear, our advance guard and his rear guard 
coming daily in contact. West from Berksville, we found the 
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country growing daily more broken and hilly. On the 7th of 
April, our cavalry with a portion of the infantry under Sheri- 
dan, came up with the rear guard of the enemy in the vicinity 
of High Bridge, a structure spanning the Appomattox. The 
rebels made a determined stand, and the engagement, though 
brief, was sharp and decisive. They were cut off from the 
main body, and finally surrendered. This victory resulted in 
about 10,000 prisoners, besides a large number of general 
officers. 

Arriving at Farmerville, our Division was temporarily 
broken up and consolidated with the 24th Corps, our brigade 
being attached to Turner’s Division. Birney was assigned to 
another command from the field, and his staff returned to 
their respective regiments. We left Farmerville on the morn- 
ing of the 8th. Our course hitherto had been with the Lynch- 
burg railroad, but on leaving Farmerville we made a southerly 
detour, following the cavalry who had been sent to intercept 
Lee. It was midnight ere the worn and foot-sore column was 
permitted to rest. No sooner had we halted than the men 
dropped exhausted upon the ground, so wearied that they 
rarely disencumbered themselves of their accoutrements. It 
seemed as though I had but just fallen asleep, when an orderly 
came round with the order to “Fallin!” Looking at my 
watch by aid of a brand, I found it to be 2 0’clock A. M. The 
men were at once aroused, and the column after some delay, 
filed out and resumed the march. 

Early morning brought to our ears the distant sound of fir- 
ing in our front; but the men were permitted to halt and pre- 
pare a hasty breakfast, when we again moved forward. The 
musketry fire became more rapid and distinct, and soon the 
sullen booming of artillery broke upon the morning air, telling 
us that the work had commenced. 

Our situation was briefly this. The long and rapid march 
of yesterday had brought us in rear of the enemy. The main 
body of the army was pressing them in front, while the cavalry 
were holding their retreat. Lee finding his only hope lay in 
cutting his way through the cavalry, was rapidly massing his 
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remaining strength for the attempt. The situation was stim- 
ulating, as we moved on the scene. The main body of the 
cavalry were sharply engaged as infantry, while in their rear, 
squadrons of reserves sat their horses with carbines unslung, 
waiting their summons to action. The cavalry were gradually 
giving ground as we came up, but the sight of our infantry 
column, moving eagerly at double-quick, was hailed with loud 
and welcome cheers. ‘* Halt! Front!” were now the sharp 
commands, as our column moved up, its right resting near a 
battery. ‘* Unsling knapsacks! Forward, guide centre, 
march!” and the brigade moved down on the enemy in steady 
lines. The solid front destroyed the last hope of Lee. His 
light troops made feeble resistance when they were thrown 
back under cover of the wood. Suddenly a courier rides 
madly down the line to the General, shouting, “ Lee has sur- 
rendered! Lee has surrendered! !” 

No language can po-tray the wild excitement that followed. 
In all my life my heart had not been so deeply affected. 
Triumph at last! the honor and glory of the Old Flag reéstab- 
lished! a nation saved! The brain grows dizzy with excessive 
joy. The tears, sufferings, sacrifices, and disappointments of 
four long years are now a thousand fold repaid. The heritage 
of our Fathers is secured; and the hopes of Traitors forever 
confounded ! 


ARTICLE V. 


The Giant Cities of Bashan. 


In a work, by Bishop Colenso of England, published some 
years ago, a startling and, at the time, apparently unanswera- 
ble argument was made against the credibility of portions of 
the Pentateuch. With the assurance of one engaged in an 
easy task, he quoted passages from that ancient history, called 
upon Arithmetic to laugh at the figures set down in theia, and 
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arrayed all his batteries of ridicule and logic against stories 
about men and cities, which he pronounced improbable and 
impossible. Intelligent and reverent Christians read his book 
with astonishment, and his statements knocked away some 
props to faith in the first books of the Bible. 

No part of those books was treated by him with greater 
severity than that which relates to The Giant Cities of Bashan, 
against which the armies of Israel were led by Moses and Jair, 
as the Hebrews emerged from the wilderness and entered the 
borders of the promised land. 

He quoted from Deut. iii., in which we are told that the 
Hebrews took all the cities of Og, king of Bashan, even 
‘‘Threescore cities . . fenced with high walls, gates and 
bars, besides unwalled towns a great many ;”’ and then, show- 
ing the geographical position and limits of that kingdom, and 
pointing to the fact that those cities are represented as far 
from the sea coast, he said there could have been no oc- 
casion for so many cities in such an inland kingdom, and that 
it were a mockery of human credulity to say that a territory 
less than thirty miles square contained and supported cities 
and towns so numerous and powerful. 

The objections thus raised against the history seemed valid 
and insurmountable; and skepticism was jubilant in view of 
the hard blows which the learned prelate dealt against this 
portion of the Mosaic history. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the Bishop was 
honest, and looked upon his statements and conclusions as 
painfully true. But he had not seen the land of Bashan. He 
doubtless believed that no trace of its cities could then be 
found, and that his objections to the story of their greatness 
and number could never be overthrown. How truly did the 


poet say, 
« A little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” 


There are many disciples of Colenso, who to-day would be very 
glad if they could cancel their past relations to the theory he 
advocated, and gather the darkness of oblivion around their 
foolish and childish ridicule of the still existing and more than 
classic cities of Bashan. 
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Rev. J. L. Porter, author of Murray’s Hand Book of Syria 
and Palestine, to whose ability and veracity thousands of tour- 
ists bear cheerful testimony, and who is accredited by clergy- 
men and scientists of great fame in Europe, has published a 
work, entitled, “ The Giant Cities of Bashan, and Syria’s Holy 
Places,” in which he gives an account of his visit to Bashan, 
and describes, from personal observation, measurement and 
enumeration, Bozrah, Salcah, Kerioth, Beth-gamnl and more 
than thirty other cities named in Scripture among those which 
the great English churchman said never had an existence! 
His book deals with many facts that have an important bear- 
ing upon the Old Testament writings, and his well authenti- 
cated statements are strange and as wonderful as the wildest 
fiction. 

In calling attention to this book, of which only a little has 
been said in this country, it is proper to remark that the 
‘“ Land of Bashan,” once teeming with the Rephaim, or giants, 
and the scene of conflicts unparalleled in the history of the 
world, had been almost forgotten by preacher, historian, and 
geographer, when, after its cities had been deserted, and silence 
had reigned in its palaces for a thousand years, Mr. Porter and 
Cyril Graham with their guides and protectors penetrated so 
far into the land of the fierce and lawless Bedawin, as to dis- 
cover the province of Argob, and verify the statements of the 
Jewish historian by walking the streets, and sleeping in the 
dwellings, of the ancient and still existing cities of that land. 
His courage and perseverance under difficulties that seemed 
insurmountable are worthy of all praise, and his contributions 
to bibliology will be welcomed by all those who adopt his lan- 
guage, and say, “Free thought and free inquiry, conducted 
honestly, and in case of the Bible reverently, is the right of 
every man.” 

So little has been known of Bashan, by the Christian world 
that a brief reference to its geography, history and inhabitants, 
may be a helpful introduction to the description which Mr. 
Porter gives of its present condition. 

Bashan had the Sea of Galilee at its south-western extremity, 
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Mount Hermon as its northern tower, and the kingdom of 
Damascus formed a large portion of its north-western boun- 
dary. The city of Salcah was at its south-east border, and its 
south-western angle was about sixty miles north-east of Jeru- 
salem. Nain, Mount Tabor, Nazareth and Cana were on the 
west, only a short distance from this land. Down its western 
slopes the demons, exorcised from the insane men by our 
Lord, the Christ, chased the herds of swine into the Sea of 
Galilee. And on the borders of that country, Jesus fed the 
multitudes with the loaves and fishes. The Mount of Trans- 
figuration is supposed to be in Bashan. And though it is not 
mentioned by its original name in the New Testament, and ~ 
though no Christian passed through it from the eighth century 
until within the last ten years, its boundaries are well defined. 
It was a powerful province in the Patriarchal age, and its race 
of giants fought against the kings of Mesopotamia as early as 
the days of Abram and Lot. 

While Cheops and Cepheren were rearing the great pyra- 
mids of Egypt, while the kings of Memphis and Thebes were 
building temples to sis and Horus, Neith and Ra, while the 
descendants of Nimrod and Ashur were founding great cities 
on the Euphrates and Tigris, and an unknown people were 
toiling at the temples of Baalbec, the giants of Bashan were 
building famous shrines to Astarte, their celestial goddess, and 
dotting the province of Argob all over with wonderful cities. 
While-the energies of other peoples were put forth in build- 
ing monster sphinxs, temples and tombs, the Rephaim were 
rearing for themselves dwellings of immense proportions, more 
lasting than the pyramids of Gezeh or the tombs of Sakkara. 

It was of this country, and its inhabitants, that Israelitish 
spies made their report, saying ‘‘ The people we saw, are men 
of a great stature, the sons of Anak, which come of the giants, * 
and we were in our own sight as grasshoppers, and so we were 
in their sight.” The fruits of the land, which those spies bore 
away from Bashan to their camp in the wilderness of Paran 
testified to the richness of the soil; and the strength and gran- 
deur of Bashan’s Oaks, the beauty of its mountain scenery, 
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the unrivalled luxuriance of its pastures, the fertility of its high 
downs, and the excellence of its cattle, were themes that made 
the prophecies poetic for several centuries. This laad in the 
days of Ezekiel and other prophets was spoken of as almost a 
Paradise. Its exceeding richness tempted the princes of pow- 
erful kingdoms on the south and east, and made it the battle 
ground on which the Rephaim fought the kings of Damascus 
and Babylon, long before the Hebrews emerged from the desert 
to be their conquerors. 

Its inhabitants are represented in the Scriptures as giants, 
whose posterity, even in its degenerate state, could boast of 
such men as. Goliah, Sippari, Lahmi and the king of Og, whose 
iron bedstead, carried away by the Ammorites as a great trophy 
after the battle at Adrei, was nine cubits long and four cubits 
wide. Deut. iii. 11. Moses tells us that Israel encountered 
this people on the eastern border of the promised land, and, in 
the power of the Highest, smote them into utter discomfiture, 
captured their sixty cities in the province of Argob, and drove 
the remnant of their army into the mountains—a host of 
Goliahs, routed and conquered by the Davids under Joshua 
and Jair. 

The historian informs us that the time had come, when in- 
telligence was to supplant giant force, when skill and agility 
were to win victories over unwieldly greatness, and when, in 
the belief that Jehovah was in their midst, the Hebrews actually 
vanquished a people in whose presence they were only chil- 
dren, aye, even as grasshoppers. 

This portion of Bible history taxes the credulity of men and 
women, who see it in the light of modern events ; and Colenso 
is not the only Christian scholar and biblicist who has stumbled 
at this great story. Many who have read it thoughtfully and 
prayerfully have not been able to banish the thought from 
their minds, that its improbability casts suspicion and discredit 
upon the whole Pentateuch; and ten years since, the time 
had come when the truth touching this matter, was the great- 
est desideratum of the Christian world. Did Moses write the 
books that bear his name? Did he witness the events of which 
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we read in Deuteronomy? Did Israel find and conquer 
‘“‘Threescore cities with walls and gates, besides many un- 
walled towns,” in the kingdom of Og? And, finally, can in 
telligent and unprejudiced minds rest in faith upon this and 
other stories in the first books of the Bible ? 

These questions have commanded the attention of both 
Christians and infidels ; and if nothing had transpired to throw 
new light upon them, the school of doubters had ere long been 
deemed the school of Orthodox opinions touching the most 
ancient of all histories. 

Turning now to the book which bears the title of this article, 
we have new proof of the fact, many times illustrated, that 
“God makes his truth manifest, just when it is most needed, 
and will be appreciated and utilized by the world. When the 
author of this.book was touched by the prevailing skepticism, 
and, as he said, felt that “some statistical mystery hung over 
the history of the conquest of Bashan, which required to be 
cleared up,” — when he said, “I could well believe that two 
or three great commercial cities might spring up on a small 
territory, almost side by side, in a favored locality; but that 
sixty walled cities, besides unwalled towns, a great many, 
should exist in a small province, at such a remote age, and far 
from the sea, appeared to me inexplicable” — he resolved that 
he would face great dangers, endure long-continued hardships, 
and even give his life, should it be necessary, in seeking for 
the truth of the history of Bashan, within the limits of that 
almost forgotten land. 

And now, with his book before us, what do we find, as the 
result of his journey and researches? He says, “ Inexplicable 
and mysterious as the Bible history of Bashan and its cities 
appears, I have, with my own eyes, verified it. More than 
thirty of those cities I visited; many I saw in the distance, and 
the number stated by Moses is not exaggerated.” This is a 
most providential and satisfactory testimony. It is a consum- 
mation in view of which every Christian should praise and 

magnify the name of the Lord. The venerable Bible history, 
more than three thousand years old, containing statements 
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and statistics which seem to the people of this age incredible, 
and which by many honest seekers for truth have been pro- 
nounced glaring absurdities, has been found by Mr. Porter, 
when carefully examined on the spot where the events of which 
it treats transpired, to be accurate in its most minute details. 

The following description of Bashan as it now is, causes 
skepticism to turn pale as it reads, and enables the Christian 
to say, “surely the Divine Being guided the pen which wrote 
the Pentateuchal history, and inspired the minds that uttered 
the wonderful prophecies of the desolation which now reigns 
in all the cities of the Rephaim,” 


‘* Where God performs, upon the silent stage 
Of his own works, his dreadful part alone..” 

“ Where silence broods and desolation reigns ; — 
Where nothing meets the searching wondering eye, 
But blasted forests and neglected fields, 

Deserted dwellings, empty tombs, and groves 
From which no curling incense mounts the skies, 
Or prayer of Christian rises to his God.” 


Mr. Porter says, ‘‘ The cities built and occupied some forty 
centuries ago by the old giants, exist even now. I have 
traversed their streets; I have opened the doors of their 
houses; I have slept in their deserted halls.” Writing of 
other parts of Palestine he says that in some instances he could 
scarcely fix upon the places where famous cities once stood. 
He could find few traces of ancient Tyre; the exact site of 
Capernaum he could not determine, while the great city of 
Jericho, beautiful Samaria, and sacred Bethel are heaps of in- 
discriminate ruins; and in all this, the writer of this article 
has positive knowledge that his words are true. But he 
assures us that the present condition of Bashan is entirely 
different. He says, “It is literally crowded with towns and 
large villages ; and though the majority of them are deserted, 
they are not ruined. I have more than once entered a de- 
serted city in the evening, taken possession of a comfortable 
house, and spent the night in peace. Many of the houses in 
the ancient cities of Bashan, are perfect as if only finished yes- 
terday. The walls are still sound, the roofs unbroken and 
the doors and window shutters in their places.” 
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This story is so wonderful that the writer thereof evidently 
feared that his words would not come within the sphere of 
wise men’s credulity, and he added this remark, “ Let not my 
readers think that I am transcribing a passage from the 
Arabian Nights. I am relating sober facts of what I have 
myself seen.” He then describes the buildings in Bashan and 
shows the causes of their durability, ‘They are not ordinary 
houses. Their walls are of great thickness and formed of 
large, squared rocks of Basalt. The roofs are of the same 
material, formed of slabs, hewn like plank, that reach from 
wall to wall. In some of those cities there are from two to 
five hundred houses, still perfect, but not a man to dwell in 
them.” The reader will bear in mind the fact, that this testi- 
mony is from a competent and truthful witness, and relates to 
the still existing cities that Joshua and Jair conquered before 
Israel crossed over the Jordan. ae 

But he makes still more wonderful statements. He de- 
scribes one room in a large mansion, as twenty-five feet long, 
twenty feet high and twenty feet wide, the walls and ceiling 
of stone plank, jointed perfectly, and looking as if just put into 
their places. The door was of a single stone, hung on pivots 
that worked in sockets of the lintel and threshold. It was in 
its place and could be easily opened and shut. 


‘¢ Never did I feel such excitement, as when I searched this 
old mansion, for it had many apartments. I could scarcely be- 
lieve in the reality of what I saw. The rooms seemed to have 
undergone but little change since their occupants left them ; 
yet the thick nitrous crust on their stone floors proves conclu- 
sively that they have been deserted for many ages. Every 
room had the same story for us, and as my eyes rested on the 
huge stones which the Rephaim lifted into their places 4,000 
years ago, and as my footsteps echoed in halls where those 
giants dwelt in the days of Abraham, I disputed with myself 
if I were not in dreamland.” Of one of the dwellings, in the 
city of Bathanyeh, the ancient Batanis, he says, “It might 
almost be termed a palace. A spacious gate-way with massive 
folding doors of stone, opened from the street into a large 
court. On the left was a square tower, and around the court, 
and opening into it, were large apartments all in perfect pres - 
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ervation. Yet the place must have been deserted more than 
a thousand years.” 


Mr. Porter found the ancient city of Ashteroth, mentioned 
in Genesis, where the Rephaim were smitten by the kings of 
the East, of which place he says, “The masonry is colossal, 
and of great antiquity. The doors are all of stone, and some 
of them with panels and fretted mouldings and wreaths of 
flowers and fruit, sculptured in high relief.” 

Ue also saw places in some of the doors for bars and fasten- 
ings, such as are spoken of by the sacred writers; and during 
his tour through Bashan, found the city of Bozrah, of which 
Moses, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Amos and Micah wrote; also the 
mighty Salcah, which Joshua locates just where it now stands. 
Of this last named city he says, “It has long been deserted ; 
yet, as nearly as I could estimate, five hundred of its houses 
are still standing, and from three to four hundred families 
might settle in it at any moment, without laying a stone, or 
expending an hour’s labor or repairs. Street after street we 
traversed, the tread of our horses awakening mournful echoes, 
and startling the foxes from their dens in the palaces of Sal- 
cah.” 

These cities must be identical with those of which Moses 
wrote, for many of them retain the names that cities in Bashan 
bore 3,000 years ago; they stand where those cities stood; 
their masonry belongs to an ante-Israelitish age, and Graham 
and Porter found temples there, in which are broken images 
of the goddess Astarte, which the giants of Bashan worshipped. 
Of their number, Mr. Porter writes as follows: 


“¢ Many have thought, and a few still believe, that there was a 
large amount of Eastern exaggeration in the language of 
Moses, when, describing the conquest of those cities, he said, 
‘ They took all his cities at thattime. . . Threescore cities, 
all the region of Argob, the kingdom of Og, in Bashan. All 
these cities were fenced with high walls, gates and bars, besides 
unwalled towns, a great many ;’ but no man who has traversed 
Bashan, or who has climbed the hill of Silcah will ever venture 
to repeat such a charge against the sacred historian, The 
walled cities, with their ponderous gates of stone, are there 
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now, as they were when the Israelites invaded the land. The 
great numbers of unwalled towns are there too, standing testi- 
monies to the truth and accuracy of the author of the Penta- 
teuch, and monumental protests against the poetical interpre- 
tations of modern rationalists.” 


We can scarcely place too high an estimate on this testi- 
mony. It comes from men whose integrity stands not only 
unimpeached, but endorsed by the best informed and noblest 
of England’s statesmen and scholars; and then we know that 
no man, with such a reputation as Rev. J. L. Porter has, 
would throw it away, recklessly and utterly, by publishing 
false statements of cities and towns in a locality which others 
can visit as well as he, and which, as he must know, will be 
examined ere long, with critical and scientific exactness. 

His statements not only confirm the truth of important 
portions of Mosaic history, but give a most weighty sanction 
to some of the prophetic writings. In the Old Testament we 
read sublime predictions of the ruin and utter desolation of 
those cities of Bashan. Those prophecies were made when 
the land of the Rephaim, then in the hands of Israel, was in 
its glory, and teemed with a mighty population ; yet no words 
could describe its present condition more accurately than 
do those which God’s seers uttered almost three thousand 
years ago. 

At that time the people then in possession of Bashan, had 
become fearfully wicked, had forsaken the altar of the Living 
God, and wculd not repent though holy men were sent to ad- 
monish and warn them. Then their fate was foretold by 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Joel and other prophets, who, speaking in 
the name of the Lord, said, “ Z wilt destroy your high places 
and bring your sanctuaries unto desolation.” “I will make 
your cities waste.” “ The land shall be utterly spoiled.” The 
prophet Joel foresaw the people that should over-run the land, 
and gave a vivid description of the desolation they would 
make, in words of which the following are a fair specimen : — 
“ For a nation has come up against my land, strong, and with- 
out number.” “ Bashan languisheth. The vine is dried up, 
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the fig tree languisheth, the pomegranate tree also, the palm tree 
and the apple tree; even all the trees of the field are withered.” 
In reference to this prophecy, Mr. Porter says, 


“The curse has come. As I looked on the ruin thereof, I 
knew what had caused the desolation before me. There is 
always something cheerful, something reviving to the flagging 
spirit, in the unceasing murmur of a great city, or in the con- 
tinuous hum of a rural scene where the call of the herd, and 
the whistle of the ploughmen, the roll of the wagon, the bleat- 
ing of the flocks, and the lowing of the kine, melt into one of 
nature’s choruses. But here, while cities studded the whole 
land, they were silent as death ; and there was no ploughman 
in the field, no shepherd on the hillside, no flock in the pas- 
ture, no wagon or wayfarer on the road. Vines and fruits 
there were none, for God had verified the prophecy.” 


But there are numerous other prophecies of the destruction 
of Moab and Bashan, that are now fulfilled so perfectly, that, 
according to Mr. Porter’s description, one would think that 
the ruin must have been seen by those who predicted or wrote 
of it. Isaiah who spake of those cities while yet they were 
full of people, said, “ Zhe land shall be utterly emptied, and 
utterly spoiled, for the Lord hath spoken this word. Every 
house is shut up. The mirth of the land is gone.” “ The fenced 
city shall be desolate, and the habitations forsaken and left like a 
wilderness.” Again, the same prophet said, “ Jf ye will not 
hearken unto me, and will not obey my word, I will scatter you 
among the heathen and your land shall be desolate and your cities 
waste.” 

Jeremiah, speaking in the name of the Lord, said, “ I beheld 
and lo, there was no man. . . I beheld and lo, the fruitful 
place was a wilderness, and all the cities thereof were broken 
down, at the presence of the Lord.” 

The Almighty, speaking by the lips of Ezekiel, said, ‘* I wall 
bring the land into the hands of strangers, for a prey, and to the 
wicked of the Earth, for a spoil. Robbers shall enter into it and 
despoilit. . . The land is full of bloody crimes.” 

Another prophet, looking forward to the fulfilment of these 
prophecies, cried, saying, “‘ How long, O Lord, how long?” 
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And the answer came, “ Until the cities be wasted, without in- 
habitant, and the houses without man, and the land be utterly 
desolate, and the Lord hath removed man far away, and there be 
a great forsaking in the midst of the land.” 

After Mr. Graham had read these prophecies on the spot 
where they have been literally and in every respect fulfilled, 
he wrote of them in these words, “ The spirit of the Omniscient 
God alone, could have guided the hand that framed such pre- 
dictions as these.” But if he was convinced by such prophe- 
cies, how confirmed in his faith must he have been when he 
read the prediction of Jeremiah, in which the land is called by 
its general name, and its great cities are particularized as fol- 
lows: 

*¢ Moab is spoiled and gone up out of her cities. Moab is con- 
Founded, for it is broken down. Howland cry! . . Tell ye 
it in Arnon that Moab is spoiled, and judgment is come upon the 
plain country. Upon Beth-gamul and upon Beth-meon, and 
upon Kerioth and Bozrar, and upon all the cities of the land of 
Moab far and near.” 

Mr. Porter says that time has changed these graphic proph- 
ecies into sublime realities. The spoiler came long ago. 
Robbers wasted the land; its people were driven away by the 
descendants of Ishmael, and only roving, lawless bands of 
Bedawins, come near its deserted cities. The early prophecy 
of Moses is fulfilled, in which he said to Israel, “ Your chil- 
dren that shall rise up after you, and the stranger that shall 
come from a farland. . . Evenall nations shall say, Where- 
fore hath the Lord done this unto this land?” 

In view of these facts, how solemn is the Scripture declara- 
tion, that, ““ Though heaven and earth shall pass away God’s 
word shall not pass away.” The silence that broods over 
Moab, and the desolation that reigns in Bozrah and Salcah, 
Ashteroth, and all the cities of Argob, are the solemn and 
awful echoes of prophecy in which we must believe. Skepti- 
cism is confounded in the presence of Bashan’s giant cities, 
that, rising out of long obscurity and forgetfulness, now speak 
anew to the nations, saying, “ The Lord Ged Omnipotent 
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reigneth, and his word cannot fail. The Bible is the history 
of his dealings with the nations in the first centuries, and it is 
as true to-day as ever in the past that the nation which for- 
gets God shall utterly perish. 

The book of Mr. Porter will be very welcome to all those 
who believe that the more the Bible is studied in the light of 
reason, research, and scholarly investigation, the brighter and 
more numerous will its gems of truth appear. 


ARTICLE VI. 
Sacrificial Atonement. 


SaCRIFICIAL atonement is of ancient origin. It undoubtedly 
has its root in that sentiment of human nature whence we 
trace the turpitude of sin. It is found among the primal 
truths of consciousness. Man’s first conception of God is that: 
he is a pure and righteous Being requiring of man, his 
creature, a corresponding character and worship. Idolatry 
and the coarser forms of paganism are a perversion of an 
earlier and higher idea of religion. Coeval with man’s first 
conception of a pure and holy God, is his consciousness of his 
own imperfection and sin. In the book of Job, a very ancient 
writing, the author asks, “ How can he be clean that is born 
ofa woman? Behold even to the moon and it shineth not; 
yea the stars are not pure in his sight. How much less man, 
that is a worm; and the son of man.” 

With this indwelling feeling, he would seek to please and 
worship God in some acceptable manner. But not having de- 
veloped sufficient spiritual power to be able to receive the 
revelation that “ God is a spirit, requiring them that worship 
him to worship him in spirit and in truth,” he began by mak- 
ing offerings, gifts and sacrifices, of something precious to the 
deity. Hence the earliest men of whom we have any history 
or tradition built altars, on which they placed the first fruits 
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of their flocks and flelds, and before which they bowed in grate- 
ful worship to the Giver of all things, asking him to accept 
their humble offerings in token of his forgiveness of their 
sins. The sacrificial worship thus made an atonement between 
them and the invisible Creator. Such a worship was natural 
and pure, leading to that innocent child-like communion with 
God, which is the type of the highest and sweetest conscious- 
ness of Christian experience. 

But later in the history of the race society was organized, 
and wrought a corresponding modification in the ideas of God 
and of modes of worship. When an injury had been done by 
one man to another, the wrong doer must make some compen- 
sation to the injured party. Retaliation is as old as the dawn 
of social life. The Saviour says, “It hath been said by them 
of old time, an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” and 
so forth. He refers not specially to the Jews, but to all people 
in the earlier ages of their history. In barbarous tribes, the 
individual redresses his wrongs with hisown hand. The com- 
munity however claims the right to interfere, regulating the 
mode of redress, and the amount of compensation to be ex- 
acted. In case of murder the life of the slayer must be taken 
either by the friends of the victim, or by the law of society. 
In some cases a life might be atoned for, by a fine paid in 
money or its equivalent. This same idea has pervaded every 
form of ancient religion. Men, conscious of sin, attribute all 
their pain, sickness, sufferings, defeats, and disappointments, 
to the retributive anger of their God, whose rights, laws, and 
prerogatives they may have violated. Hence they are anxious 
to propitiate him by offering sacrifices to serve as compensa- 
tion, instead of the forfeiture of their lives. The idea of God 
or of the gods, soon became little else than a reflection of the 
ideas each man formed of his neighbor, and the transaction 
of men with the gods, partook largely in character of the 
transactions of men with each other. The gods blessed or 
cursed as they were disposed towards them. Hence they 
sought to win their favor and’turn away their anger, by gifts 
and sacrifices, precisely as they would treat a sovereign whose 
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power they dreaded, and who held their lives at his mercy. 
The more precious the offering the more acceptable to the 
gods. And as life is the most valuable possession a man has 
in the world, he often immolated himself. But the instinct of 
life was strong, and he soon learned to substitute some other 
life for his own, even offering his own children, “ the fruit of 
his body for the sin of his soul.”” And thus came human sac- 
rifices, a common practice in the time of Abraham among all 
nations, and at times found among the Jews, even as late as 
the reign of Josiah. All this was done to atone for sin, to ap- 
pease the anger or win the favor of God, who loved virtue and 
hated iniquity. Human sacrifice, atrocious as it was, grew 
out of a pious and holy motive. The altars of every nation 
reeked with the blood of innocent children and writhing human 
victims. The Egyptians, Pheenicians, Persians, and Cartha- 
ginians, all practised these cruel rites.? 

The Israelites were taught a milder and better mode of sac- 
rifice, by substituting dumb animals for human beings. Their 
God was purer, greater and holier than any other, too pure 
to behold iniquity, requiring atonement for sin, but accepting 
the death of the sinner by proxy, the same as Abraham was 
taught to accept the ram caught in the thicket for a sacrifice, 
instead of the life of his son Isaac. The sin offering sym- 
bolized the death of the sinner, God still requiring the man to 
repent, deal justly, love mercy, and to walk humbly before 
him. ‘Without shedding of blood there was no remission. 
The wages of sin were death. But it was a part of the mission 
of Moses to modify and soften the harsh and cruel practices of 
his own and other peoples, by substituting higher and purer 
forms of worship for those then existing. 

On this point Stanley eloquently says, “ Like slavery, like 
polygamy, like the law of retaliation, of the avenger of blood, 
the institutions of sacrifice and of priesthood were not created 
at Sinai; they were adopted from the already existing tradi- 
tions of the world, but restrained, modified and elevated by 


1This part of the subject is elaborately treated by S. Barring-Gould in his ‘‘ Origin 
and Development of Religious Belief.” 
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the peculiar spirit of the Jewish religion. The slaughter of 
mere dumb animals may seem to us a strange mode of ap- 
proaching the Divine Presence, but we must remember that it 
was humanity and civilization itself, compared with the prac- 
tices of the surrounding nations.” 

The formal expiatory worship of the Jews was a concession 
to natural religion, or rather to the perverted forms of religion, 
in which they had been educated in Egypt. Moses intended 
that they should leave behind them all pagan rites, and become 
a nation of Priests and Kings unto God, every individual a 
law and faith unto himself. But so sudden a transformation 
was not within the possibilities of human nature. As they 
approached the promised land, they still clung to the past, 
longing for the gods and faith of their former masters as they 
did for the leeks and onions which grew in the rich soil of 
Goshen. However celestial the land of their destination, they 
bore with them the same grovelling character and inclinations 
as before they started. They sinned as a people even at the 
foot of Sinai, bowing in Egyptian worship to a golden calf; 
and no punishment however severe, could immediately wean 
them from the habits and culture of centuries. Hence Moses 
gave them a priesthood and forms of worship similar to those 
they had left, but incorporating the progressive idea of an ulti- 
mate holiness and manhood, after the pattern of Christ. The 
Priests were representative of the ideal of religion. They 
“drew near to God” and stood between him and the people. 
They bore the nation’s sins before him and brought back the 
word and tokens of his pardon. If the nation sinned against 
him, it forfeited its life, and the life must be sacrificed to atone 
for its fault. The high priest must die as the representative 
of the people; but as the individual had learned to make 
atonement by offering the life of another instead of his own, 
so the priest died by proxy, for the sins of the nation, the 
blood of goats and bulls being shed, instead of his own, and 
God accepted the substitute on condition that men turned 
from their evil ways and learned to do well. The outward 
rite was intended to symbolize the law and operation of inward 
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purification and repentance. Through ritualistic sacrifices the 
priests made atonement for the nation, in whose behalf they 
drew near to God. Still they were taught that such rites did 
not in themselves cleanse from sin, but were indicative of the 
way and opportunity of such cleansing. No blood of goats or 
of bulls, or rivers of oil, could purify the sinful soul in the 
sight ot God. He required a reformation in the person, the 
practice of justice, mercy and humility. 

In still later times, the Apostles sought to win the Jews to 
Christianity, by making the death of Christ on the cross a 
substitutional sacrifice, in place of the typical death of the 
high priest once a year, to atone for the sins of the people. 
The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews draws an extended 
parallelism between the symbolical death of the priest, and 
the actual death of Christ, telling them that as the men, the 
priests, died by proxy once in every year to satisfy the sacri- 
ficial law, so Christ was once offered to bear.the sins of many, 
or to atone for the sins of the many, and unto those who 
looked for him, should he appear the second time without sin 
unto salvation. ‘Phere is no doubt of the comparison here 
drawn, between the typical death of the Jewish priests, and 
that of the actual death of Jesus; and spiritually speaking 
there is no doubt of the greater and better results of the-latter 
over the former. The sole purpose of this comparison how- 
ever, was to Win over the Jews to the acceptance of Christ as 
their Priest and Saviour. The author never meant to be un- 
derstood as teaching that Christ made atonement for all men 
by dying a vicarious death for them. The parallelism would 
justify no such conclusion; and to the Jew, who understood He- 
brew history, it could have nosuch significance. He understood 
by the death of the sin offering, and the bearing away of the 
sins of the people into the wilderness, the willingness of God 
to pardon, and allow the continuance of life, if men would 
cease to do evil and learn to do well. So the death of Christ 
was a pledge to all men of the love and mercy of God, open- 
ing a way of approach to him, through faith and repentance. 
Christ suffered for no sin and bore no penalty belonging to 
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others. He brings us to God, shows us the Father, by the ex- 
hibition of his love and tenderness for us. He takes away 
that traditional fear of death showing us that we do not stand 
before God, as condemned criminals, with no hope of mercy, 
but that we are children of God, and may approach him 
through the life, the way, and the truth of his Son. 

This is the New Testament doctrine of atonement. But 
theologians have built up a scheme of evangelical atonement 
very different upon a misapprehended view of the Old Testa- 
ment doctrine of sacrifice, which is as false to the letter, as to 
sound philosophy. The early Hebrews, fresh from their 
heathen traditions, thought God was angry with them and de- 
manded their lives in compensation for their sins. On this 
thought they reared their plan of sacrificial atonement believ- 
ing that God accepted the life and blood of beasts, as a ransom 
for their own. But the later Jewish teachers corrected this 
mistake, making sacrifices only an outward type of that inward 
reformation, which God required: Christian Sacrificialists 
have copied the error of the ignorant Hebrew, without seeing 
the correction as taught by the Prophets. Hence the modern 
doctrine of atonement is more Pagan, than either Jewish or 
Christian. Under the old dispensation it was the blood, as 
the symbol of life, that made atonement, and turned away the 
arm of divine justice. So thought the Jew; so taught the 
priesthood. Yet a higher class of teachers, representing more 
fully the will and law of God, taught that the wicked did not 
go unpunished, although they kept fasts and loaded the altar 
with oblations. 

So theologians teach now, that the “blood of Christ, 


cleanseth from all sin,” placing the chief emphasis on the 
blood of Christ, as an atoning sacrifice. But it is not Christ’s 
blood, only as the symbol of his life, that acts as an agent in 
the work of redemption. He died for us, not to propitiate 


Deity, or avert a justly impending penalty, but as Paul says 


‘¢ that henceforth no man should live unto himself, but unto 
him who died for us.”? In his death, he crucified human 


selfishness, giving to mankind higher objects than self, or the 
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things of this world to live for. Faith in the sacrifice of 
Christ on the cross makes love, benevolence, charity, compas- 
sion and forgiveness easier for us to exercise towards our fel- 
lowmen. God gave his only begotten son to die for sinners; 
and if God so loved us, we ought also to love one another. 
Here is the whole statement and philosophy of Christian atone- 
ment. It is not difficult to understand, nor mysterious in its 
nature and office, but beautiful and simple, like all the doc 
trines of the Gospel. 

The blood theology of the evangelical churches is lacking in 
the moral element found in the doctrine of atonement as 
taught by the prophets. Isaiah and Micah place no efficacy 
in the blood of beasts, where moral purity in the worshipper 
is not found. They represent Jehovah as despising such offer- 
ings. He never accepted them only as symbols of progress 
from the earlier savage instincts, to a more rational and higher 
faith and worship. 

Now what is there in the New Testament that should lead 
the Christian theologian to adopt this ancient pagan idea of 
atonement, instead of that taught by the prophets, as quoted 
above? Why should he -base the plan or scheme of salva- 
tion upon an arbitrary retaliatory practice rather than upon 
moral and spiritual grounds? upon an induced change in the 
purpose and feeling of God, instead of a change and improve- 
ment in the purpose and character of man ? 

The New Testament does not make Christ a sacrifice or 
ransom for the forfeited life of mankind, to satisfy the: 
broken law, and appease the justice of the Infinite Lawgiver. 
It uses these terms in a figurative manner, to satisfy the cere-- 
monial education of the Jewish hearer and believer. The- 


Gentile needed, and could understand no such statement. 
He based his salvation on his faith in Christ, and the change- 
of lite and character which that faith wrought in his ex-. 


perience. To him, Christ’s death represented the love and 


mercy of God, not his anger, inexorable without the shedding 
of blood. He understood that ‘‘ God was in Christ reconciling: 
the world unto himself ;” ‘ that God so loved the world, that. 


NEW SERIES, VOL. XIII 6 
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he gave his only begotten son, to die for it,” his death and 
resurrection being the seal of his sonship, and the measure of 


his love. 
The sacrificial theory of atonement, not only leaves out the 
true merit of Christ but the dignity and merit of man. As 


we are reconciled to God in the Christian way, the better 


nature, the soul, the manhood of man, are developed and 
raised up, in Godlike quality and proportions. But in the 
way as taught by the sacrificial theology, there is no recogni- 


tion of any such qualities and growth in man, but the change 


is on the part of God; and the terms of salvation are settled 
by the price fixed upon the blood of Jesus. This statement 
believed, opens the door of complete reconciliation, and the 


man is saved the moment he accepts it, before any moral 
change can have taken place in his character. It is claimed 


that such belief will work a moral change, but the saving 
merit is in the faith, and not in the unfolding of the divine 


image in the soul. But how all the efficacy of the atonement 


can come from believing’a lie, it is difficult to see; for it is 
not true that Christ’s blood or death affected any change in 
God’s feelings or relations towards mankind. The Scriptures 


nowhere so represent it. There is no particle of proof of any 


such price being placed upon man’s salvation. “ By grace are 
ye saved, through faith.” It is not blood but grace, received 
through faith, that quickens the soul into newness of life. If 
Christ is spoken of as a sacrifice for us in any sense, it is in 
the sense that he labored and suffered for our good, that he 
gave himself for us, as the mother gives her strength and 
heart for the good of her child. He is called our Passover 
sacrificed for us, but this in figurative allusion to the paschal 
lamb, which was in no sense a sacrifice, but a commemorative 
emblem of deliverance, a token of the blood on the lintel to 
be passed over by the destroying angel. So says the Apostle, 
Christ our passover was slain and his blood is a token of de- 
liverance from sin, teaching us that the old leaven of malice 
and wickedness should be purged away and the memorial 
feast kept with the unleavened bread of purity and truth. 
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‘1 Cor. v. 7. Thus the letter and spirit of the New Testament, 
teach the rational, practical, moral theory of atonement as 


held by the liberal church, by the new theology. The evan- 


gelical theory is unscriptural and immoral. It degrades both 
God and man, robbing the one of infinitude, and the other of 


his moral attributes. It destroys the motive to serve and 
draw nigh unto God in moral purity and spiritual love, for 


unless we first believe in the appeasing power of vicarious 
blood, God cannot know or accept our approaches. We must 


begin our salvation by believing what history and Scripture 
do not warrant; by faith in an immorality, before we can 


begin to be moral and righteous. Such a plan of salvation 
would be a yoke upon the necks of men, which neither we nor 
the fathers could bear. Theology has expended a great deal 


of brain power in working out, and defending sacrificial atone- 


ment. Itisa part of a vast system of ecclesiastical faith. 
But to the thinking man who goes to the Bible for his creed, 
it is a house of cards and built upon the sand. It may con- 


tinue to hold its place in dogmatic theology, but practically, 


the moral theory of atonement is preached from the pulpits, 
and accepted by the people. And when the day of theological 
reconstruction comes, it will be cast aside, among the intel- 


lectual rubhish of the past, 


ARTICLE VII. 
Revivals and the Unchurched. 


It seems an appropriate time to discuss the question which, 
to the thoughtful, lies back of all the incidents and machinery 
of revival effort, viz.. Why should revivals be needed in a 
Christian land? All the people of this country, with a few 
exceptions, enjoyed, as Mr. Curran would say, the advantages 
of Christian parentage and education. Moreover, this is a 
land of churches, of Christian instruction, of a vast system of 
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religious training, and of regular and multiform church ad- 
ministration. It strikes the mind as an anomaly, that in such 
a country it should be necessary to move heaven and earth 
every year or two to make Christians. The surprise deepens 
when it is learned that the oldest, most habitually thronged, 
antl ecclesiastically the most successful of Christian churches, 
has nothing in its administration answering to what is popu- 
larly known as a revival. The Catholic Church manages to 
keep its ranks filled and swelling without this great recruiting 
agency. The Anglican, and the American Episcopal churches, 
modeled in polity very closely after the Catholic, have never 
felt the necessity of resorting to this means, to any consider- 
able extent. How is it that the distinctively Protestant and 
preéminently Orthodox churches find it indispensable? And 
how has it come to pass that so large a portion of the Protes- 
tant population is outside of the churches and in need of re- 
viving? Inquries of this nature press for answer at a time 
wher all branches of the Protestant Church are agitated with 
the effort to accomplish a great revival. 

Taking New England as a not unfair sample of the whole 
country in this respect, and we find the state of facts to be 
about this: Of the Protestant population, considerably more 
than one-half of the adults is unchurched, and at least five- 
sixths of the children. These unchurched people do for the 
most part regard themselves, as they are uniformly regarded 
by the churches, as a sort of semi-heathen ; not bad enough 
to be ranked among the vicious and dangerous classes, but far 
from good enough to be numbered with ‘ God’s people.” 
They expect to be known and described in the churches as 
“sinners,” until by some means they are “converted” and 
carried over from “ the world” to the Lord’s side. Some of 
them are so hardened that they have given up all thought of 
ever being different from what they now are. Some are dis- 
gusted with religion and with religious people, and are trying 
to solace their yearnings for the Bread of Life with art, litera- 
ture, travel and refined amusements. But the great majority 
are simply drifting. They hold a kind of slumbering convic- 
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tion that it is right and safe to “come out for Christ” and 
join the Church. They rather expect to do so some day, but 
are not clear just what they personally have to do about it, 
and are, perhaps, not quite inclined to let go the habits and 
courses they are now in, as they feel they must whenever the 
Spirit of the Lord shall overtake them. So they wait and 
drift. 

In the meantime the churches and the ministers of religion 
look upon them as a great mass of precious but unsaved souls, 
whom they are charged to convert, but the majority of whom 
they know perfectly they never will be able to convert. 
The ordinary appliances of religion reach but few of these 
persons; and the whole number rescued by the churches, in 
the regular administration of their office during any given 
year, is but a handful in comparison to the multitude that 
remains. Under such circumstances it is not surprising that 
men of quick sympathies, or of a certain fiery earnestness, 
should rise up in the Church and essay the mighty task of 
moving this vast unspiritualized throng and bringing them 
into the fold. It is not wonderful that the churches are gen- 
erally eager to welcome their aid. The wonder is that more 
do not rise up, and that all the churches are not clamoring for 
their assistance. It is by this means only that any inroad can 
be made on the unchurched multitude, or any headway gained 
in the work of saving the world. 

This is the state of facts. And we suppose no reflecting 
person will dispute that it is greatly to be regretted. All will 
agree that it would be much better for the Chureh, much 
better for these unchurched, and much better for every high in- 
terest of the community and the world, if these people were 
in harmonious fellowship with the churches of Christ. At the 
same time no effective means of placing them in that relation 
has been devised or is likely to be. With the whole pressure 
of revival enginery on, only an insignificant fraction of them is 
taken out of one rank and put into the other. The misfortune 
is one of that stupendous kind that, like intemperance and ig- 
norance, baffles all scheines of immediate remedy, and forces 
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the reformer to fight it by first curtailing its increase, and 
thus by and by, having stopped up the fountain, he may hope 
to drain off the stream itself. If we can provide against the 
growth of the unchurched element in our population, there 
will be some prospect of finally absorbing it altogether. The 
difficulty in the past has been, that we have been adding to the 
numbers of this class a great deal faster than all the agencies 
of revival reduced them. Let us see how we did that, and 
then we shall, possibly, be in a position to correct the mistake. 

From the beginning in this country it was the fashion for 
the Pilgrim, the Puritan and the Presbyterian to separate the 
population into two classes, “the Lord’s people” and ‘“ the 
world’s people’, or “ the saints” and “the sinners”. In the 
former class were reckoned only those who had passed through 
a particular religious experience and made open profession of 
a regenerate life. In the latter were included all others, of 
whatever grade of faith or character. And a religious life 
was so construed that no one of the latter class could get into 
the former, except through a process of * conviction ”, repent- 
ance and forgiveness, called “ conversion to God”, or being 
born again. The account given by the teachers of religion and 
by the converted, of this process, was such as to invest it in 
the mind of the “sinner” with solemn awe and a degree of 
dread. To add to the mystery and apprehension with which 
the subject was contemplated, it was further taught that only 
a fraction of mankind at the best was “ elected ” to be saints. 
The rest were foredoomed to everlasting alienation and unhap- 
piness. The line of separation thus drawn, and deepened by 
every sermon prayer and exhortation, ran across every house- 
hold, often placing the husband on one side and the wife on the 
other, and always leaving the children outside the pale, until 
such time as, haply, one or more of them might chance to be 
converted. 

A system better calculated to keep the Church small and let 
“the world” grow large, could not have been devised. It 
multiplied the obstacles to Christian discipleship and threw a 
fatal spell over the voluntary efforts of the sinner to come out 
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of his thraldom, by assuring him that his chance of being une 
of the elect was almost too small to be reckoned. There 
could be but one result of two hundred years of this sort of 
religious administration. It required no prophet to foretell 
what has come to pass. It was inevitable that “ the world’s 
people”’ should not only not be absurbed in the Church, but 
that they should increase in a ratio much more rapid than the 
*‘ Lord’s people’, with all their efforts and appliances. 

When the Methodist improvement came along, with its 
more liberal interpretation of the ‘“‘ scheme of salvation,” and 
its greater range and freedom of appeal, it introduced a new 
and powerful leverage on the side of religion. It removed 
many of the obstacles to the sinner’s approach to God, and in- 
vested both the Saviour and the Church with fresh charms. 
It retained the old ideas of a wrecked human nature, of the 
necessity of a renewal of that nature by grace, and, of course, 
kept up the old distinction between the two classes, — the 
people of God and the children of Satan. But it handled them 
all so differently, and made such an infinite difference in the 
condition of the sinner by discarding the dogma of election 
and reprobation, that its success in the work of bringing in the 
unconverted was immediate and unprecedented. 

The effect of the Methodist improvement was two-fold. It 
exerted a marked and happy influence on the mass of *“ unbe- 
lievers”, and a still more marked and happy effect on the 
older churches. Methodism killed Calvinism. In a hundred 
years it brought them pretty much all over to its * free grace” 
platform, so that now all the “ Evangelical” churches teach 
and preach substantially the same doctrine on the subject of 
the sinner’s relation to the problem of salvation, as the Metho- 
dists. This is a great gain. We owe to this important modi- 
fication in the theology of the American churches, and to the 
freer appeals that religion was thus enabled to make, the 
present great power and numerical force of the Orthodox 
Church ; and especially the fact, that in the last fifty years the 
Protestant churches in America have so nearly held their own - 
in the race with “ the world.” 
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But while the disparity has been kept from becoming enor- 

mous, it has not been removed. The Evangelical theory still 
is, that recruits are to be drawn from the ranks of the un- 
churched into the army of the Lord, by a process of “ conver- 
sion.” The children of pious and intelligent Christian parents 
are still considered without “ the ark of safety’, until they 
have been “ converted’’. Revivals, of some sort, are more and 
more resorted to, as it becomes more apparent that the vast 
unchurched multitude can never be reached by the ordinary 
appliances. The effect of the revival method — its machinery 
of agitation, its impassioned appeals, its savor of rant, is to 
perpetuate the chasm between the Church and the world. 
In short, there is no hope from any of the forms of religious 
endeavor and church extension now popular with the Protes- 
tant churches of this country, that the unchurched population 
will ever bear a less proportion to the whole than it does to- 
day. And it is obvious that one of two things is true about 
the matter: Either the Church must abandon its hope and 
its great mission of making the kingdoms of this world the 
kingdoms of the Lord; or it must revise its theory and recon- 
struct its practice of church extension. 

The latter is to our mind unquestionably the dictate of com- 
mon sense. It is a solemn impeachment of the practical wis- 
dom of the managers of the Protestant churches in America, 
that with a people planted as this was and trained as it has 
been, they have contrived to turn more than half of the home- 
born population over to paganism. It was their duty to gather 
all but a small fraction of this population into the Church of 
Christ, and wield its grand moral and numerical force as one 
power of Christian knowledge and virtue. Kcclesiastical 
statesmen, like St. Paul and Gregory the Great and Hilde- 
brand, would certainly have saved to the Church its own. 
Mere sectarists or zealots would make the door of the Church 
so narrow that only a little squad of the elect could file in, 
while the great swarm of Christian born and Christian reared 
humanity swept past to worldliness. It is the gravest fact con- 
nected with the religious problems of our time and country, 
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that our administration of the Gospel has tended directly and 
for generations to multiply the Leathen among us! And we 
are not speaking now, let it be observed, with reference to any 
irreligious or unassimilated elements imported among us from 
other lands. We confine ourselves in this calculation to those 
born and reared on our own soil. Nearly three-fourths of the 
foreigners, of all grades, enumerated in our population are in 
somechurch; for with them almost uniformly, all the children 
of the family are, like the parents, in the church. It is of the 
native population, and the Protestant portion of that, consti- 
tuting about four-fifths of all at the present time, that we par- 
ticularly speak. 

Well, what would you do? We will tell first what we 
would have done. We would have treated the whole of the 
original population on the theory that every member was a 
child of God. Those of Christian parentage we would have 
endeavored to train up in the fellowship of the Church, taking 
care not to leave one of them to suppose that he ever was or 
could be out of that beneficent pale. This would in a genera- 
tion or so have put four-fifths of the populace into church re- 
lations. The few who at that period were of the vicious or 
openly ungodly class, we would have exhorted and entreated 
with all long-suffering and meekness to renounce their evil 
courses and unite in the service and fellowship of Christ. And 
having relieved ourselves from the task of “ converting” our 
upright Christian fellow citizens by having included them with 
ourselves in the company of Christ’s followers, we would have 
had a better chance to make effective appeals to the real sin- 
ners, and would, therefore, have been much more likely to 
win them to truth and duty. We would not have preached 
“conversion” to Christian born and Christian educated peo- 
ple, as it was entirely proper for the apostles to do to men born 
and educated as Hebrews or as Pagans, or as it would be 
proper to do to the same classes now. We would have ex- 
pended our effort rather in trying to make all of these people 
assume their proper organic relation, as Christian men and 
women, with the body of Christ, the Church. Then we would 
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have united them with us in the work of seeking and convert- 
ing real unbelievers and sinners. In the meantime we would 
have preached the blessed and quickening Gospel, not of fear 
or horror, but of love and joy, with mind, might and strength, 
relying on the accompanying influence of the Holy Spirit to 
make it effectual to the moral elevation and spiritual growth 
of the people. In a word, we would have administered the 
Church on the principles of sound common sense, and we 
would have preached the Gospel in the full confidence that it 
is the power of God unto salvation. 

We should not have introduced the millennium by these 
means, nor would we have turned all these people into honest, 
virtuous, cheerful, prayerful disciples of Jesus. But we would 
have had more character, as much piety, and immensely less 
indifference and irreligion. Instead of an unchurched multi- 
tude, weaned from sympathy with the offices of religion and 
grown insensible to its obligations, to baffle the ingenuity and 
exhaust the resources of the ministry, we would then have had 
the vast majority in sympathetic communion, and only a hand- 
ful ontside. 

And now for what we would do. We would adopt the same 
policy of administering the Church and training the young, 
and inaugurate the same practice in preaching the Gospel, for 
the present time. We should find ourselves at a tremendous 
disadvantage on account of the errors past. But the managers 
of our American churches may as well awake to the fact that 
they never can make any powerful and general impression on 
the unchurched masses of our native born population by the 
old method of treating them as heathen. The change we pro- 
pose would not immediately work wonders, it is to be pre- 
sumed. But it would be a vast improvement from the start 
on the method hitherto prevalent, and by and by it would ac- 
quire resistless momentum. We shall come to it as surely as 
the wisdom and purpose of God are stronger than the caprice 
and foolishness of men. Every year carries the wide-awake 
and progressive men in all the churches towards this position. 
In many of the most influential and populous churches of the 


* 
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country, this is practically the style of administration into 
which the tides of providence have borne them. We shall see 
more of it every year. God hasten the day when it shall be 
the avowed policy of all Protestant churches ! 

It may not be amiss to address a word of fraternal exhorta- 
tion to the ministry, and also to the laity, of our own Church. 
It has been too much our habit to drift in these matters. We 
are not enamored of the policies of our neighbors. We feel 
quite competent to criticise their methods and ideas, and it is 
generally believed that we are not backward in expressing our 
disapproval. But it must be allowed that we have shown less 
enterprise and enthusiasm in adopting improvements ourselves 
than in suggesting them to others. In this very respect what 
is the Universalist practice? Our theory is, that God’s claim 
is first and highest to every soul. It is to be feared our prac- 
tice often confirms the suspicion of the spectator, that we es- 
teem His claim last and lowest. Not one-half the avowed 
Universalists of the country are in church relations. Just 
outside the circle of active laborers in our “ denomination ”’, 
there is a large, semi-affiliated company, who are with us in 
sentiment, and on occasion are with us in effort. If our theory 
be correct, it is our business to have the one-half now in our 
ranks but not in our fellowship, and this large group of out- 
siders, all in the church. They are not where they can do 
most good nor where they ought to be. They constitute our 
quota of the unchurched. They are a reproach to us. We 
should be ashamed of our century’s work, when we see that it 
has resulted in leaving more than half of our own people out 
in that dubious border-land between utter indifference and 
close fraternity. The Universalist Church has also its “ Court 
of the Gentiles,” thronged with a careless or only half-inter- 
ested multitude. 

It is clearly our duty to reform this state of things. How 
much longer shall we be content to drift along in this loose 
and purvoseless fashion? Besides the disadvantage of lack of 
coherency and effectiveness, resulting from our disorganized 
condition, we lose every year scores and hundreds who belong 

’ 
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to us and who might easily be compacted into our body. In 
this particular we are “imitating the orthodox” with disas- 
trous fidelity. As they keep out of their churches more than 
half the Christian people, trained under their influence, by 
the absurd demand that they shall come in through great trib- 
ulation, so we let slip from us a large part of those reared in 
Universalist homes, by a policy of imbecility. Is it not high 
time to awake out of sleep? Shall not the clergymen of our 
Church unite in an earnest effort to show our own unchurched 
people the folly and injury of remaining in that situation, and 
the urgent, imperative call of God and duty, to place themselves 
at once where they belong? Itseems to us we might profitably 
direct our whole energies to this consummation, for some 
time to come. If we should succeed — as unquestionably we 
should — in bringing the great mass of our people into vital 
relations with the organic body, we should immediately quad- 
ruple our power; and instead of using up our energies in the 
effort to carry the load and keep along, we should be equipped 
for a career of such progress as we have never known. 

We cannot close this article without pointing out the prac- 
tical requirement which the doctrine here expounded makes 
on Universalists to train up their children in the Church. If 
our theory is good for anything it is good for use. We hold 
to a view of human nature, and of the adaptation of the Chris- 
tian religion to it, which requires us to make our homes 
schools of Christian training. Our bright and hopeful religion 
is exactly suited to the demands of a true home life. We 
should not, therefore, leave our children to uncertain religious 
influences in the home, nor expose them to perversion by 
those which do not command our own veneration. It is the. 
privilege of the Universalist father and mother to feel that 
their children belong to God, and have been born into the fold 
of Christ. How great a wrong do they do them then, if they 
fail to educate them into this conviction, and at a suitable age 
have them formally recognize their fellowship with Christ ? 
The meaning of the now nearly universal observance among 
our Churches, known as “ Children’s Sunday,” is, that our 
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children are, by virtue of their Christian parentage, entitled 
to a place among the disciples of him who said, “ Suffer the 
little children to come unto me”’; and that the Church joins with 
their parents in the purpose to have them brought up in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord. To redeem it from an idle 
pageant or an empty form, it is necessary that we proceed to 
do what that ceremony says we wish todo. We are to keep 
alive in their hearts by all proper means the sense of their re- 
lationship to God and Christ, and make no secret of our ex- 
pectation that in due time they will fully recognize their Chris- 
tian title by assuming their place in the Church. 

Who has any doubt, that if as a people we should hearti!y 
accept the logic of our own theory in these two particuiars, of 
the ingathering of the unchurched and of the Christian train- 
ing of our children, criticism against us would be silenced, 
while all the sources of power and joy in our Zion would be 
abundantly replenished ? 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


As a Moral Penalty is Endless Punishment Possible? 


Ir a tiger should seize a lamb or a child, and rend it in pieces, no 
one, we suppose, would imagine that the creature would, or could, af- 
terward on thinking it over, painfully regret the matter, or be stung 
with remorse for having done so cruel a thing. It would be said by 
all thoughtful people that this is impossible, inasmuch as the tiger has 
no moral sense, no conscience, and therefore can not feel any guilt, 
nor suffer the pangs of remorse. Where there is no perception of 
right or wrong, there can be no sorrow or regret for wrong; where 
there is no conscience, there can be no punishment inflicted through 
the agency of this faculty. 

An idiot, having no understanding, cannot feel any shame or regret 
because he is unable to translate the Iliad, to read Paradise Lost, or 
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to comprehend Newton’s Principia and Comte’s Philosophy. His 
mental incapacity makes it impossible for him to realize the extent of 
his misfortune; his utter ignorance is his security against all pain or 
mortification because of his mistakes and blunders; in a word, his im- 
becility is his protection, his complete deliverance from all suffering 
and anguish on its own account. 

So from the moral side, the idiot, one utterly destitute, as Maudsley 
describes him, “of any semblance of intelligence and of the power of 
speech, being little more than a mere vegetating organism,” is incapa- 
ble of suffering for any wrong or crime committed by him. The 
moral faculty is wanting as well as the mental capacity, and therefore 
he sees no evil, no wrong in any violence or crime he may be guilty 
of; and so moral suffering, or punishment through the medium of con- 
science and the moral nature, is simply impossible. And that there 
are persons of this sort is a fact to which our most able medical works 
bear abundant testimony — persons who from their birth are destitute 
of the moral sense, and in whom neither vice, nor the fact of being 
detected in it, causes the least pain or shame. Dr. Maudsley says, 


a Se cone see ng eee ee ™ 


“It may be witnessed even in young children, who long before they 
have known what vice meant, have evinced an entire absence of moral 
feeling with the active display of all sorts of immoral tendencies —a 
genuine moral imbecility or insanity. As there are persons who can- 
not distinguish certain colors, having what is called color-blindness, 
and others who, having no ear for music, cannot distinguish one tune 
from another, so there are some few who are congenitally (from their 
birth) deprived of moral sense.” Again he says, “when we find 
young children, long before they can possibly know what vice or 
crime means, addicted to extreme vice, or committing great crimes, 
with an instinctive facility, and as if from an inherent proneness to 
criminal actions; when we ascertain that they are the victims of an 
insane inheritance ; and when experience proves that punishment has 
no reformatory effect upon them —that they can not reform — it is 
made evident that moral imbecility is a fact.” 


An intelligent and careful observer of these mental and moral phe- 
nomena furnishes him a painful illustration of this statement : 


“ My first experience of Alice was when she was four and a half 
years old. It was at this time that I became impressed with the feel- 
ing that she was not as other children. Coaxing and punishment 
were alike unavailing. At five and a half years old she was sent to 
a good school, where she now is. Her mental progress has surprised 
me, especially in certain branches of study, but her moral nature re- 
mains entirely as before. There seems to be no appreciation of the 
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nature of truth in her, no sorrow for naughtiness, no wish or pleasure 
to be good, but great acuteness in slyly, persisting in what she has 
been told not todo. She will quietly walk up to a brother or sister 
and knock them down without any provocation, and at other times 
will teach them to do dirty, indelicate and disgusting acts, showing a 
distressing want of moral susceptibility. She is now nine and a half 
years old.” ? 


Mr. Bruce Thomson, surgeon to the General Prison of Scotland, 
says that habitual criminals, as a rule, are “ without moral sense, true 
moral imbeciles”; and adds that “their moral insensibility is such 
that in the presence of temptation they have no self-control against 
crime; and among all the murderers I have known, amounting to- 
nearly five hundred, only three could be ascertained to have expressed 
any remorse.” 


Now what is the necessary conclusion in regard to the punishment 
of this class of criminals? They cannot be reached through the con- 
science ; no punishment of a purely moral or mental character can be 
brought to bear upon them; no infliction of penalty from this side of 
their being can have any effect upon them. A crushing sense of 


guilt, the feeling of personal degradation, the anguish of remorse, the 
harrowing and torturing consciousness of what they might have been, 
of lost opportunities and perverted powers — all these potent elements 
of punishment, of self-damnation, are with them an impossibility. 
Their moral insensibility, their shocking depravity, places them beyond 
the reach of all suffering of this nature. The only punishment which 
can touch them is material, coming through the body. Physical pain 
or torment alone can have any terror for them. They know what 
that is, they have had experience of it. But when you talk of the 
stings of conscience, the curse of memory, the retributions of the 
moral nature, it is all lost upon them; there is little or nothing in 
them that responds to such appeals. 

We do not stay here to attempt an answer to the questions which 
crowd for notice on the basis of these facts. If there be no moral 
sense, can there be any guilt? And if there be no guilt, what justice 
is there in punishment of any sort? You do not punish the tiger for 
killing a man, why should you punish the human tiger? You do not 
call it murder when the beast kills —is it murder, in the moral or 
criminal definition of the term, when this man tiger kills? Paul says 
where there is no law, there is no transgression ; and may we not add 

1 Mental Responsibility in Crime, pp. 58, 179, 180. 
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to this that, where there is no conscience, there is no moral or con- 
scious transgression? We do not propose to discuss these problems, 
and many others even more difficult of solution, but pass on to other 
matters. 

It is plain enough that, if the man in these cases is truly and per- 
fectly on a level, as regards the moral sense, with the tiger or the 
wild beast, then the question is not whether it is just, but whether it 
is possible to punish him as a moral being; to subject him to the tor- 
tures of a guilty conscience, or inflict upon him the penalties which 
are practicable only with a moral and spiritual nature. Great morti- 
fication and suffering may be imposed upon a bright and intelligent 
child who fails in a recitation or neglects his studies, by sending him 
to the foot of the class, or putting the fool’s cap on his head, or by a 
public censure ; but what effect would these penalties have upon an 
idiot? Soachild of quick moral sense, conscientious and refined, 
yielding to temptation and falling into sin and shame, will suffer in- 
tolerable anguish of mind and heart; but no torture of this sort is 
possible to such as the unfortunate Alice, mentioned above, or to such 
as may be found in any of our Schools for Idiots. 

Now we do not attempt a discuggion of the dogma of total depravity 
in this world, as it stands related +0 human guilt and punishment ; 
but come directly to the fact that however the matter may be viewed 
in its application to men in the present life, its advocates are generally 
agreed that hereafter the damned are thoroughly depraved, with no 
remnant of good, with no desire for good left in them; or, as Dr. 
Hedge expresses it, they “rest in evil as their good, and sin without 
compunction, or any inward restraint or contradiction — the stage of 
Devilism or Evil Spirits.” 

Dr. Townsend says, “Should a mortal stand at the gate of Satan’s 
kingdom possessing a shadow of virtue he could not enter. It would 
be no place for him. Satan will challenge every new comer, and will 
finish the work of corruption if it needs finishing. The pressure will 
be such that doubtless every soul in hell will seek, from policy, to be 
notorious.” This being the case, in view of the psychological facts 
already cited, there is immense weight and significance in the ques- 
tion, “ Is endless punishment under these conditions possible ?” ? 

The old doctrine of a hell of literal fire and brimstone whose physi- 
cal torments were so eloquently described by divines of the old school 
of Orthodoxy, is now mostly, if not altogether, abandoned; and in 

2 Lost Forever, p. 386. 
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place of it we have the fires of conscience, the tortures of remorse, the 
serpent stings of an ever active memory, and the infinite regrets of a 
repentance which comes too late. The author last cited, while he 
argues for a literal hell, says nevertheless, that “the future inhabitants 
of the universe are to be spiritualized, the future abodes are to be 
spiritualized, and the punishments will be spiritualized.” But if the 
damned are totally depraved, it the moral sense is reduced to zero, 
how can spiritual punishments affect them? What can “conscience ” 
do in their case? Memory has nothing to act upon, it can inflict no 
pain, beget no remorse there, any more than here in the case of the 
murderers mentioned by Thomson, the prison official. “O Lord,” ex- 
claimed one of these moral idiots, “how I do love thieving; 1f I had 
thousands I would still be a thief!” * What sort of spiritual punish- 
ment for theft would reach this sinner, whether on earth or in hell? 
What penalty can Conscience or Memory inflict on him in the here- 
after, even if he is no more depraved there than here? 

The truth is that with the doctrine of total depravity, or the entire 
extinction of the moral nature, whether in this life or in the future, 
all moral and spiritual punishment becomes an absolute impossibility. 
On this theory, the worse the sinner, the less the punishment — and 
thence therefore follows this monstrous but logically necessary result, 
that the better he is, the greater his punishment! If he be destitute 
of all moral sense, in love with sin, as the thief just mentioned, choos- 
ing evil for his good, entirely depraved, he suffers nothing ; but if there 
be any good left in him, he suffers just in that proportion, and the 
greater the good the greater the suffering. If he is unselfish and gen- 
erous, if his heart is still alive to love and prayer, as was the case with 
the Rich Man, the worse for him, the more terrible his torment. Ina 
word, the nearer the sufferer approaches the level of the righteous - 
and Christian man, the closer his resemblance in love and sympathy 
to God and Christ, the more complete and awful his damnation! and 
the nearer he approaches the devil in selfishness, depravity and wick- 
edness, the more absolute is his exemption from all pain and suffer- 
ing! The simple statement of this makes it too revolting and horri- 
ble for belief. 

8 Thirty years ago, in his ‘‘ American Notes,”” Dickens lamented the lot of a prisoner 
in solitary confinement in the Eastern Penitentiary, Philadelphia. The Tribune says 
this person, Charles Landheimer, still lives, at the age of seventy-five. He has just 


been sent back to his old quarters for the sixth time, for the offence of stealing — a pas- 
sion which has kept him in jail for more than half of his life. 


NEW SERIES. VOL. XIII 7 
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Which, then, of the two doctrines will Orthodoxy abandon, total 
depravity or endless punishment? If the first, and comparative or 
relative depravity be substituted for it, then the difficulty already stated 
still remains, viz.: that the greatest sinner suffers the least punish- 
ment, and the least sinner the greatest punishment. The most de-- 
praved and hardened are least susceptible to remorse and anguish of 
heart however great their crimes, while the morally sensitive and com- 
paratively pure are stung with sharp remorse for even a slight offence. 
Suppose for a moment that such an one as Channing, keenly sensi- 
tive to wrong and sin, should in a moment of anger kill a man — 
imagine, if possible, the terrible remorse and anguish which he would 
suffer in consequence; and compare it with the utter indifference, the 
apparent absence of all moral suffering tor his shocking crimes, in the 
case of that moral idiot, young Pomroy. 

How is this inequality to be adjusted? Will God directly inter- 
fere, suspend the action of his own spiritual and moral laws, and re- 
verse this natural order of things in hell? Will he crush out the good 
that remains in those least deserving damnation, extinguish their 
moral sensitiveness, and make them almost or wholly depraved, that 
they may not suffer too keenly from remorse? And on the other 
hand will he renew, or create conscience in those most hardened, give 
a new moral sense to those dead in trespasses and sins, that they may 
be alive to torment ? 

But if the damned be not totally depraved, if they still retain some 
remnants of good, then other consequences follow. Good and evil are 
by their nature antagonistic, and necessarily in conflict. This is the 
philosophy of the old Magian doctrine of the two gods, the one all 
good, and the other all evil, in perpetual struggle for the mastery, 
until at last the good god prevails, and Ahriman or the Devil is con- 
quered and crushed out. So with whatever good is left in the damned, 
it must be in constant warfare with the evil in them, and finally must 
crush it out, or be itself crushed out. You can not have an acid and 
an alkali in the same vessel without a ferment. You cannot have 
good and evil face to face in the same soul, even in hell, without a 
constant struggle and battle in which at last the angel or the devil 
must prevail. 

Now if it be the devil which prevails, then we fall back again on 
the old ground of total depravity, where, as we have shown, all moral 
and spiritual punishment becomes an impossibility. But if the angel 
prevails, and the good conquers and establishes itself in the lost soul, 
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then what follows? It is no longer lost, but saved; for no matter 
where it is, or what its surroundings, the soul that has fought against 
evil unto victory, the soul that is loyal to good, turns unto God, clings 
to him, and will not let him go; and thus is able out of hell itself to 
make a heaven. 

The author of “Lost Forever” frankly admits in the connection 
from which we quoted above, that if the damned retain even “a shadow 
of virtue,” that “ germ of excellence would be the possibility of restora- 
tion.” And he says of the man who has conquered the evil, or “ the 
tiger,” as he phrases it, who has established the law of love in his 
heart —“ Thrust such a man into hell, and he would evolve heaven 
out of himself; there is no fire for him anywhere in God’s universe.” 

But again, if the damned are not totally depraved, will not God 
look upon the good in them with approval? and in the battle against 
evil, will he not side with the good? In the debate on “ The Destiny 
of the Wicked,” noticed in this number of the QuarRTERLY, Mr. 
Hughes, after supposing that man’s moral nature has not become ex- 
tinct (in hell), that there is still some good in him, and that this good 
will contend for the mastery, puts to his opponent with great force 
the question: “In such case will God hinder man’s salvation? Will 
he not rather love the good in man, and attract his ownimage? Will 
not the goodness have God’s help?” 

Most certainly. It is the necessity of God’s being that he should 
encourage and assist all goodness wherever it exists, under whatever 
conditions. Grant, therefore, that the smallest remnant of good re- 
mains in the damned, and the doctrine of endless punishment becomes 
on this ground an impossibility ; as certainly as, on the ground of total 
depravity, all punishment becomes an impossibility. 


Accounted Worthy of the Resurrection. 


We have read with no little interest, in the “‘ Star in the West,” the 
following criticism, by Dr. W. E. Manley, on the famous passage in 
Luke xx. 35. We do not remember to have seen the subject placed 
in so clear a light by any other writer. Dr. Manley seems to us to 
have shown the true key to the Saviour’s meaning by bringing out 
distinctly the peculiar views of the Sadducees and the Pharisees touch- 
ing the resurrection ; and the evident purpose of Christ to antagonize 
and refute the errors of both. The Sadducees thought men were no 
more worthy of a resurrection than beasts. Christ taught the resur- 
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rection of all mankind — thence the force of the words “ they that are 
worthy to obtain that world are children of God,” &c. 

Porphyry has a similar use of the word in De Abst. iv. 9: “Things 
which to most men are worthy of nothing, these did the Egyptians 
count worthy of religious worship.” See McClellan’s New Transla- 
tion, London, 1875. ‘The worthiness here has no reference to moral 
worth, but to rank in the scale of being, alluding to the animal wor- 
ship of the Egyptians, as cats, dogs, mice, snakes, pigs, insects, which 
this idolatrous people exalted to such high rank as to make them ob- 
jects of adoration, while to other nations they were objects of contempt. 

Now Jesus directing his reply against the Sadducees employs the 
word in the same sense, and declares that the beings whom God re- 
gards as of sufficient worth to raise from the dead, will not marry, nor 
be given in marriage, but be as the angels —in which last expression 
he strikes at another error of the Sadducees, that there were no such 
beings as angels. 

On the other hand certain of the Pharisees believed that all man- 
kind would be raised from the dead, but that with some it would be 
in the form of metempsychosis, or a resurrection to life in this world 
in another earthly body, and that therefore they would die again. 


And here comes the point of those other words —“ neither can they 
die any more.” 

The fact that our translators have changed a past participle of the 
Greek, xaraStobértes, into a future verb in English, is significant as 
showing how unconsciously, perhaps, they were warped in their ren- 
dering by their creed. Dr. Oosterzee, in Lange’s Commentary, re- 
stores the past sense by changing the “shall be” to “have been,” 
though he retains the verbal form. To escape the obvious universalism 
of Christ’s declaration, that all worthy to obtain the resurrection 
would be children of God, he refers it exclusively to “the first resur- 
rection,” or the resurrection of the saints! And Dr. Schaff, to escape 
the argument of the Annihilationist on this ground, says, on the par- 
allel passage in Matt. xxii., “the resurrection of the wicked is not 


denied here, but must be based on other passages of Scripture!” 
Very considerate, certainly : 


“The passage in Luke xx. 34, 35, involves a doctrine that is of 
momentous interest to all. It now reads: ‘The children of this world 
marry and are given in marriage; but they which shall be accounted 
worthy to obtain that world and the resurrection of the dead, neither 
marry nor are given in marriage,’ etc. 
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“Tn the first place, this passage is wrong in giving a future tense 
to the word here rendered, ‘they which shall be accounted worthy.’ 
The form in use in the Greek is the participle, and has a past refer- 
ence. There is nothing answering to the pronoun they. Nor was it 
necessary to supply a pronoun of any kind. The subject to which the 
participle relates, is found in the previous verse in the clause, ‘chil- 
dren of this world.’ The meaning is, that the children of this world 
now marry and are given in marriage, but ‘having been accounted 
worthy to obtain that world and the resurrection from the dead, they 
neither marry, nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels of 
God, ete. They are then no longer the children of this world, but 
the children of God, being the children of the resurrection. 

The passage was designed to refute the different forms of doctrine, 
that prevailed in the days of Christ among the Sadducees and Phari- 
sees. The Sadducees were infidels, so far as the resurrection was 
concerned. They looked upon men—the children of this world — 
as being no better than the brutes that perish. They were not worthy 
of a future life, and God would never honor them with such a distinc- 
tion. On the contrary, the Saviour teaches that the children of this 
world are worthy of a future life, and are honored by having it con- 
ferred upon them. 

“ Again, some of the people believed that a part of mankind would 
be honored with a resurrection, and others not. The Saviour’s words 
refute this theory. Then again, there was a class of the Pharisees 
that held to a resurrection in the form of transmigration. It consisted 
in being sent back from the future life into this world. Such was the 
doctrine ot Herod, as evinced by his language concerning Christ, ‘It 
is John the Baptist whom I beheaded. He is risen from the dead,’ 
etc. These people made a distinction between ‘ that world’ (or future 
life) and the ‘resurrection from the dead.’ Some obtained the one 
that were not worthy to obtain the other. With the Saviour’s view, 
all who were honored with one, were honored with the other. But 
those thus honored would die no more, while the Pharisees held that 
those who came back to this life, would die again, Nor was this all 
the difference between the two doctrines. Transmigrated souls were 
only men, subject to infirmity and death; while those that were 
honored with that world and the resurrection, as held by Christ, would 
be as the angels of God, and could die no more. 

“No one can help seeing that the present rendering of the text is 
the effect of theological preference. It would not do to allow the 
Saviour to teach that the children of this world, that is all men, are 


worthy to obtain the future world and immortal life; and become as 
the angels of God. It would not do to make the resurrection a pro- 
gressive work, taking place every day and every moment. It must be 
thrown into the future and made to harmonize with genuine Ortho- 
dox doctrine. Instead of teaching a partial resurrection or a partial 
salvation, as some have thought, this passage rightly rendered, teaches 
the opposite of these. It makes all men worthy of that world and 
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the resurrection — not on their own account, or by their own merits, 
but on account of the inherent worthiness given them by their Crea- 
tor, and which he honors in the manner here described. And it as- 


sures us that all who are thus honored, are as the angels, and can die 
no more.” 


Law and Miracle. 


WHOEVER reads much in these times knows that there is a great 
deal of what passes for very profound talk about the laws of matter, 
the laws of the universe, the laws of God, etc., which proceeds upon 
the ground that law is a force, and not a method. Nothing is more 
fatal to correct reasoning than this common misapplication of the word. 
Law simply indicates the manner in which a thing shall be done. It 
has no force in itself. The law for the collection of taxes does not 
collect them, but prescribes the manner in which they shall be col- 
lected, while behind the law is the executive power which does the 
work, and without which nothing is accomplished. 

It is often said with great confidence that “God never interferes 
_ with the laws which he has established.” Of course not, for whatever 
he does, whatever the manner of doing it, that 7s his law ; or, in other 
words, his way of doing it then and there. But at some other time, 
and under other conditions, and with other ends in view, he may do 
it in some other way, and then that way will be the law for that special 
time and occasion. Livingstone somewhere in his last journal has the 
following sensible observation: “ Some philosophising is curious. It 
represents our Maker forming the machine of the universe, setting it 
agoing, and able to do nothing outside certain of his own laws. He, 
as it were, laid the egg of the whole, and like an ostrich, left it to be 
hatched by the sun. We can control laws, but He cannot! a fire set 
to this house would consume it; but we can throw on water and con- 
sume the fire. We control the elements, fire and water; is He de- 
barred from doing the same, and more, who hath infinite wisdom and 
knowledge? He surely is greater than his own laws.” 

The truth is that there 7s no law in the universe but God’s method 
of action, and there is no executive force but the will of God. From 
him all things come, and in him all things subsist. And why should 
he be confined to one way of doing a thing, while man has many 
ways? He is mot thus confined or limited in his methods of work. 
Now he works by the Mosaic Law, and now by the Gospel of Christ. 
Here he works by the severity of judgment, and there by the persua™ 
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siveness of Love; both the same in principle, but differing in method 
and means. Yesterday Peter, with marvellous eloquence and clear- 
ness, preached the truth concerning Jesus, and multitudes were con- 
verted, converted in the natural way, by the simple force of truth 
brought home to their understandings; but to-day Saul of Tarsus is 
converted in a supernatural way, by a direct and sudden influx of 
light and truth upon his darkened mind — supernatural with us only, 
for with God the ‘one method or law of action is as natural as the 
other. Sometimes he works according to the law of gradual develop- 
ment, and sometimes, as science shows, by cataclysms, geological up- 
heavals of the crust of the earth, introducing a new order of things, 
new forms of life, new forces and new methods of operation. And 
this not because he is dissatisfied with the previous method, nor be- 
cause he has unexpectedly discovered a new and betier method; but . 
because, according to his plan and original purpose, having worked 
in one way up to a certain point, he now chooses to work in another 
way up to another point, when his law or method may be changed 
again. His resourves are infinite, and he may have a thousand ways 
or laws for doing the same thing, and therefore a change of method 
implies no defect or imperfection, no empiricism or experiment, with 
regard to former methods. 

I propose to visit a place twenty miles distant ; and, for certain rea- 
sons, take a carriage and drive leisurely forward, occupying the entire 
day, enjoying the scenery, and stopping by the way to converse with 
friends. There are other ways of going, but I choose this way, be- 
cause under the circumstances it pleases me best. But at a later 
period I visit the place again, and for special reasons, known only to 
me, I choose the railroad as the quickest way of reaching it; and in 
one hour I make the journey which before occupied the whole day. 
But this change in the method of travel does not argue that I have 
made any new discovery, or was dissatisfied with the journey by car- 
riage over the common road. Both ways were open to me, and both 
equally natural and satisfactory. The difference was only in the time 
employed, and in the circumstances. 

Further, by going over the common road with a slowly moving 
horse, I did not thereby establish any law of travel for myself from 
which I could not depart at any time when it pleased ‘me. And it 
pleased me to go the second time by rail, but this did not compel me, 
for the sake of consistency, to go always after by rail— because the 
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next time I go, I shall probably walk the entire distance. All these 
ways are natural to me, however supernatural they may seem to a 
snail or a tortoise. 

So development and cataclysm, direct and indirect action, working 
by ordinary agencies or by miracles, are alike natural to God; and he 
no more interferes with his laws in the one case than in the other, for 
all laws or methods of working are his. All this talk, therefore, 
about a miracle being a suspension or violation of law is sheer assump- 
tion. It is not a suspension of law, but simply the introduction of an- 
other law or method; not the violation of law, but working from 
another level, working through new agencies, or old agencies increased 
in power and activity. 

That is a strange philosophy which shuts up God to one method of 
working, and so entangles him in what are called his laws that he 
must forever work in the same direction, and after the same pattern 
with which he began the creation, lest it should be said of him that 
he changes his mind, or is obliged to violate or suspend his own laws 
in order to reach his ends. As we have said, all this shallow talk 
may be avoided, if we only keep in mind that law is but a method of 
doing a thing, and that God is free, as man is, to choose for himself 
any number of methods for accomplishing his purposes. 

The existence and power of God admitted, it is as easy for him to 
bring man into being by a direct act of creation which should place 
him on the earth in the full perfection of all his powers and faculties, 
as to bring him up to that through a chain of development having a 
hundred links in it, and stretching through millions of years. We 
have nothiug to say here concerning the merits or probabilities of the 
Darwinian theory, nothing for it or against it. The position we affirm 
is simply this — the existence of an Almighty God given, there is not 
ofly no limit to his power, but there is no limit to the laws or methods 
in his exercise of that power. In fact whatever the way in which he 
uses that power in the execution of his purposes, that, as we have 
said, 7s the law for that time and occasion. If he chooses the slow 
and lengthened steps of development from the monad, up through all 
the grades of animal life in earth, and air, and sea, as the best method 
of creating a man, then that is the law. If he chooses to create him 
by what is commonly called a miracle, an immediate and direct exer- 
tion of his power, then that is the law. 

And the possibility, or probability, of such a creation as this last, 
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cannot be dismissed by scientific infallibility with the assertion that it 
is contrary to law, that it is a miracle, and a miracle is impossible. 
This is boldly saying that it is impossible for God to create a man in 
any other way but that of gradual development; that he could not, 
even if he wished to, bring man instantly into existence complete in 
physical organization — but this is a denial of the already admitted 
premise that he is almighty, and an assumption of a knowledge of the 
methods of infinite power which no man possesses. To say that it is 
contrary to all human experience of God’s laws or methods of action, 
is to say nothing. Of course there could have been no experience on 
the subject, and no witnesses to the creation of the first man in this 
way. But is there any human experience in proof that man came to 
his present estate through development? Cana single witness be 
called who ever saw the monkey or the baboon pass into the man, or 
who can put his finger on the line where the monkey ended and the 
man began? Whatever the law or method of man’s creation, there- 
fore, it is not a question of experience, and so cannot be contrary to 
it. Let us then dismiss the arguments of the impossible, violation of 
natural law, and contradiction of human experience, so far as they re- 
late to the creation of man. 

It we come now to other alleged actions of God, as for example, the 
healing of the sick, the restoration of sight to the blind, of speech to 
the dumb, the resurrection of Christ, &c., the same reasoning is mostly 
applicable. The being and omnipotence of God accepted, the argu- 
ment. that a miracle is impossible is ruled out; and also the objection 
that it is a violation of the laws of nature, since, as we have said, the 
facts, demonstrated, prove that this 7s the law or method of work in 
the specified cases.- So there is no call for proof that Almighty God 
can instantly restore sight to the blind, heal the sick, or raise a dead 
man to life. It is as easy for him to-breathe the breath of life into a 
body at one time as another. If, for example, he formed the dead 
body of Adam, and then gave it life, why could he not give life to the 
dead body of Jesus already formed? Or, if he gave life to Jesus in 
the first place, whether by miracle or by the ordinary processes of gen- 
eration, why could he not give him life a second time by sudden and 
direct exercise of his infinite creative energy? He is not limited to 
one method of giving life. 

Even some of our scientific savans assert this. Every one knows 
the discussions and declarations regarding spontaneous generation 
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through putrefaction, fermentation, &c.1 This established then we 
have at least two laws or methods in operation for the production of 
life, one by spontaneous generation, and one by ordinary generation. 
Who now is so encyclopedic in his knowledge of the past operations 
of divine power, that he is able to assert positively that there is not, 
never has been, a third method by extraordinary generation, or the 
gift of lite by what we call miracle, as in the cases of the widow’s son, 
Lazarus, and Jesus? To say that this also is contrary to universal 
experience, is to beg the question; for that it is not contrary to uni- 
versal experience is precisely the thing affirmed by multitudes of 
honest and credible witnesses, both Jews and Christians, as shown by 
the Old and New Testaments. 

Is it said, in reply, that scores of similar miracles are to be found 
in the history of all religions? Suppose this is admitted, does false- 
hood imply that there is no such thing as truth? Is it not rather a 
denial of truth? And if there have been imitation or counterfeit mira- 
cles, is it not fair to presume that there were miracles to counterfeit ? 
Was it ever known that in any country there was counterfeit coin 
before there was any genuine? 

Certain geologists and scientists tell us that man has existed on the 
earth anywhere from one to two hundred thousand years. Admit this, 
and what can they affirm, or deny, of universal experience during that 
vast period of time? What proof have they to show that such births, 
and creations, and generations, and restorations from death to life as 
we have named, have not taken place many hundreds of times? It is 
precious little that any man, however learned, or any generation of 
men, can know about the uniform experience of mankind on this scale. 
The argument, therefore, from this side has no more weight than that 
of the Negro king who pronounced the statement that water is some- 
times hard enough for a man to walk upon, a monstrous lie, an impossi- 
bility and contrary to all experience —because neither he nor any of 
his tribe had ever seen such a thing. 

If then we exclude the several objections that a miracle is an im- 
possibility, that it is a violation of the law and order of nature, that it is 
contrary to all human experience, the question of miracle, or the in- 
troduction of a new method or law in the divine work, falls back to 

1It is curious to note at how early a period this doctrine was started. Anaximan- 
der and Empedocles affirmed that all the beings first peopling the earth were produced 


in this way. Aristotle takes like ground in regard to some living creatures. Lucre- 
tius and Pliny take the same ground. 
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the ground of testimony, the competency and veracity of the reporting 
witnesses. ‘The occasion demanding such divine work given, and the 
witnesses shown to be intelligent and reliable, such an event may be 
proved as conclusively as any other transaction in history. 


Catholicism in China. 


Tue Catholic Church never forgets, is never discouraged, never 
turns aside from its purpose, but waits even through the centuries for 
its opportunity, and in the midst of present defeat is patiently confident 
of future victory. This element of her power and policy finds illus- 
tration in a recent statement of facts given in a letter from China by 
a correspondent of the Boston Journal. And these facts should com- 
mand the thought of those who know how quietly the Jesuits and 
other agents of Catholicism are buying up tracts of land all through 
the West and elsewhere, at all actual and probable business and rail- 
road centres, and building in advance of the population and religious 
needs. 

Nearly two hundred years ago, after unexampled success in the work 
of conversion, the Jesuits were banished from China, and their prop- 
erty confiscated, because of their persistent meddling with the politics 
and the social institutions of the country. But mark, though they 
left the country, they took all their title-deeds with them, and carefully 
laid them up in the archives of the Propaganda at Rome. Through 
all the lapse of years they have never. lost sight of them, but have 
waited with infinite patience for the time to come when they could 
use them. That time came after the war of 1856-1858, when France 
entered into new treaty relations with China. Then, when the nego- 
tiations were in progress, those old deeds and evidences of former 
ownership were dragged into light, and the agents of the church and 
the Jesuit brotherhood besieged the government, asserted their claims, 
and easily induced the Catholic Emperor to demand their recognition 
in the treaty about to be established between the two countries. 

The Chinese authorities, supposing it to be impossible after two 
hundred years to find or identify the property, or if found to establish 
a title to it, agreed without much thought to restore the confiscated 
property, and an article to this effect was inserted in the treaty. ‘They 
did not know the sort of men they had to deal with. They did not 
know what the Roman Church was, nor the business capacity and 
shrewdness of Jesuit priests. What then was their amazement, after 
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the French began to act-under the treaty, to find these Jesuit Fathers 
presenting themselves before them with a huge bundle of title deeds, 
yellow and musty with age, and demanding to be put in possession of 
the estates accurately located and described in them! But amazed or 
otherwise, there was the treaty giving them the property. With their 
usual perfidy the Chinese sought to evade the execution of the treaty, 
which led to a renewal of the war, that ended in 1860 in the 
thorough humiliation of China, and a ratification of the treaties 
with France and England, and a free toleration of Christianity and 
Christian missionaries. This was the Jesuits’ opportunity, and avail- 
ing themselves of it they enforced the restoration of their property, ac- 
cording to the terms of the treaty. 

The result is that now they, or the Papal Church, are in possession 
of immense estates in most of the great cities of China, estates which, 
though two centuries ago they were purchased for a comparative trifle, 
are now of almost incalculable value. In proof of this, as the Journal 
correspondent states, they are building in Canton a cathedral which 
completed will cost at least $3,000,000; having dedicated another 
equally magnificent and expensive in Pekin in 1867 — and these from 
the rents and profits only of the enormous properties thus acquired ! 
At the same time they are erecting churches in every important city 
in the empire, and other associated buildings for carrying on their 
work of proselytism. And with true Jesuitical craft the priests, in 
order to please and win the crowd, have adopted their customs, habits 
and dress; eating and sleeping, and shaving the forehead, after the 
manner of the “ Heathen Chinee.” And, giving prominence to the 
surprising correspondences between the rites and ceremonies and prac- 
tices of the Catholic and Buddhistic churches and priesthood, they at- 
tract multitudes to their services, and are making converts with a 
rapidity which throws into the shade all the efforts of all the Protes- 
tant missionaries combined. On this point the correspondent above 
mentioned, says, 

“'The Jesuits are having great success in this empire. The forms 
and ceremonies of the Buddhist religion are so much like those of the 
Roman Catholic that one can hardly tell the difference. A Chinaman 
entering a Protestant church sees no gods, images, or pictures, and he 
comes to the conclusion that the Protestants are altogether godless ; 
but he enters a Jesuit church, and sees a better class of images than 
he is accustomed to worship, pictures more pleasing than those upon 


the walls of his own temples. He sees the priests of the altar in gor- 
geous robes, inhales sweeter incense than that ascending from the 
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joss-sticks. The music of the choir, the deep-toned organ, is more 
than the rub-a-dub of the drums. Is it any wonder that the churches 
are thronged at morning mass, or at the hour for vespers ?” 


Beside this, after the example of their predecessors of two hundred 
years ago, they are gathering up all the foundlings and child-waifs, of 
which there is always an abundant supply, and buying the children 
of the poor who are ever ready to sell them for a trifle, and educating 
them in their schools as the future servants and missionaries of the 
church. Their insolent bearing and unscrupulous action in this re- 
spect led to a bloody riot and massacre not long ago, of which we gave 
some account in these pages. At present they claim a membership in 
their churches of at least one million. We propose at another time to 
give our readers a sketch of the Catholic missions in China. It is one 
of the most curious, surprising and instructive chapters in the annals 
of Christianity. 

We remarked that the Catholic Church never changes, never aban- 
dons her pretensions, but is the same in purpose and policy in all ages 
and in all lands. The following from the Catholic World, the leading 
periodical of the Church in the United States, endorsed by the Pope 
himself, shows that what she claimed in China two centuries ago, and 
the assertion of which in substance led to the expulsion of her priests, 
she asserts to-day in America. After saying that supremacy belongs 
to God, who is represented by the Church or priesthood, the writer 
procceds, 


“The Church, as all Catholics hold, is the embodiment of this divine 
law, and is therefore in her nature and constitution teleological. She 
speaks always and everywhere with the authority of God, as the final 
cause of creation, and therefore her words are law, her commands are 
the commands of God. This being so, it is clear that religious liberty 
must consist in the unrestrained freedom and independence of the 
Church to teach and govern all men and nations, princes and people, 
rulers and ruled, in all things enjoined by the teleological law of man’s 
existence, and therefore in the recognition and maintenance for the 
Church of that very supreme authority which the popes have always 
claimed. 

“This age needs, first of all, the Catholic Church — nay, the papacy 
itself — to declare and apply the law of God to States and Empires, 
to sovereigns and subjects, kings and people, that politics may no 
longer be divorced from reiigion, but be rendered subsidiary to the 
spiritual, the eternal end of man, for which both individuals and society 
exist and civil governments are instituted; . . . to take charge 
of education; . . . and, most of all, to exercise a vigilant censor- 
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_ ship over ideas, whether vented in books, journals, or lectures, and to 
keep from the public those which tend to mislead the mind or corrupt 
the heart, as a prudent father strives to keep them from his children.” 


Science the Helpmate of Religion. 


WE are not of the number of those who are anxious regarding the 
result of the controversies going on between Biblical and Scientific 
scholars. Ifthe Bible be of God, in any just sense of the expression, 
and if God be the author of the physical universe, the phenomena of 
which it is the office of science to exhibit and explain, then they are 
surely in chord — and neither can supplant the other. Science, which 
within its sphere is authoritative and final, may challenge some ground- 
less assumptions respecting the character and office of the Bible, and 
correct some errors in our interpretation of its letter 1— but on the 
other hand it is perpetually, in all its departments of investigation and 
discovery throwing light upon its pages, helping us to read it aright, 
and compelling the churchman and the bigot, the commentator and 
the critic, to see that Nature and Revelation are at one in their 
teachings of the majesty and glory of the Divine character, and the 
universal care and love of the Father for his children. Science is do- 
ing more for Religion in this direction, than it 1s possible for some of 
her conceited followers ever to undo by their hasty generalizations, 
absurd assumptions, and vain boastings of the crushing effects of their 
discoveries on the letter of the Bible. 

All truth is at the centre one, and finally, when adjusted to its. 
rightful position and relations, takes on a religious aspect, and leads 
up at last to God, and to juster views of his character and govern- 
ment. And it is curious to note how the several sciences are asso- 
ciated and related to each other in this respect, and become as they 
are more thoroughly studied illuminated diagrams of the character of | 
the Creator and of the methods of his work; at the same time sug- 
gesting the falsehood and impossibility of much that is taught by 

1In the late Congress of the Episcopal Church the question of Science and Religion 
was discussed, and Bishop Clarke, of Rhode Island, said, ‘‘ It becomes the clergy to 


take into consideration the relations between theology and science. If*we would cope 
successfully with the scientific infidel of the age we must rid our theological beliefs of 
unnecessary loads. One of these loads is the theory of the verbal infallibility of the 
Scriptures, an incumbrance of faith not recognized by the early general councils or in 
the standards of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Another is certain forms of belief 
so derogatory to the character of Almighty God that no man who believes in ordinary 
human virtue ought to accept them.”’ 
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Theology, so called, regarding his character and the results of his 
moral government. Let us consider a single example, illustrating 
this position. If we take Arithmetic as the starting point, we rise 
from this to Algebra, and thence to Geometry, and from this, on 
strong wing, we mount to the sublime science of Astronomy, which 
reveals to us the glories of God’s creative Power and Wisdom, and 
the magnificent harmonies of the universe. 

But Arithmetic is mingled too with the business of daily life, and 
is indipensable to the higher forms of civilization. And Geometry 
branches out into surveying and the measurement of the earth’s sur- 
face, as well as the surveying of the heavens and the measurement of 
the distances which separate the stars and the constellations. Aud 
Astronomy, which employs geometry in this stupendous exploration 
of the stellar universe, flings down a portion of its accumulated treas- 
ures on the earth again in aid of Navigation. So it becomes the friend 
of the mariner, and assists the enterprise of the merchant. Thus it 
doubly teaches us of God’s wisdom and benevolence by bringing to 
view, through commerce, the wondrous productions of the earth, and 
through the telescope the awful beauties and splendors with which he 
has filled the abysses of heaven ! 

So multiplied are the harmonies and dependencies of Science; and 
so curiously are the golden threads of dizine truth wrought into the 
web of the universe. To the searching eye and the investigating 
mind God is really omnipresent, visible in all his works, the active 
and beneficent spirit of creation. Everywhere there is the same un- 
derlying law or plan, the same eternal order, the same general direc- 
tion of purpose, the same central will moving along its countless lines 
of beneficence to the infinite circumference. In fact, it is scientific 
culture, far more than any dogmatic statement of the proposition, 
which helps reverent faith to realize the sublime fact of God’s omni- 
presence, and to feel that all things are quick with his living and lov- 
ing spirit. 

And, as we have intimated, not only do we see God present in his 
works, but we see also his attributes, his character, reflected from his 
works as from a mirror. Our thought of him takes greater breadth 
and height to itself; our faith expands, and the soul grows in trust as 
it grows in knowledge. We get to see not only that God is, but 

what he is. We behold the works of his power, but also more than . 
this, for we discover the direction and use of that power, the moral 
side of it, so to speak. Our study discloses the multiplied tokens of 
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his omnipresent wisdom, his all-comprehending plan; and at the 
same time reveals to us the goodness of that wisdom, and the gracious 
ends to which that plan is working. 

This is the central point to which all inquiry, all knowledge is 
straightway tending, It is the religious side of science and nature ; 
the recognition of the religious element at the bottom of all their rev- 
elations. Or rather it is the signature of Religion affixed to all the 
discoveries of science and philosophy, by which she claims and appro- 
priates them as her own, and certifies to the entire harmony of Reve- 
lation and Nature, of the Word and the Works of God. In other 
words, it is the point at which we discover that Science and Religion 
are alike the accredited teachers of God to man, working together as 
long as they can, walking together as far as they can, in their labor 
of love; and when Science falters and fails, as she does at the grave, 
and her torch burns low and dim, then Religion kindles the beacon 
fires of Revelation all along the dark valley of death, and lights us on 
to God and Immortality. 

It were better for the world if this thought were more elaborated 
in the pulpit and in our religious books than it is; even descending 
into minutest details. It would enlarge the sphere of thought and in- 
struction, and make men feel the presence of God about them all days 
in the week, and in all places, as well as on Sundays and in the church. 
It might go hard, to be sure, with some narrow dogmas, with certain 
creeds established by church authority, and by decrees of councils ; 
but it would for this go all the better with truth, and daily add to the 
religious knowledge, to the faith and devotion of the people. 

We do not, we cannot, understand how any man tolerably familiar 
with the more recent revelations of science, of. natural history and 
philosophy, who has followed the footprints of God on the earth and 
through the heavens, can come down again into the narrowness of the 
church, put on its fretting harness, and accept its partial and selfish 
dogmas as a just statement of God’s character and temper toward 
man. We doubt, indeed, if ever such a thing did come to pass. We doubt 
if ever one did follow the beckoning hand of science, and go out with 
a free spirit among the glories and the beneficences of creation, and 
then come back, and take up his old creed again as cheerfully as if he 
had not been abroad, and walked very near to God, — or indeed take 
it up at all in the sense in which he received it before. 

And it is the entire conviction that this result is certain sooner or 
later in every case, that we rejoice with exceeding joy in the zeal and 
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success with which scientific investigations have been pursued within 
the last century. With the constantly increasing discoveries made in 
the vast fields of creation, and the ever-multiplying facilities for the 
diffusion of consequent knowledge among all classes of people, there 
must follow an enlargement and freedom of thought, a breadth of re- 
ligious belief, and more exalted and Christian views of the greatness 
and goodness of the Almighty Creator, Preserver and Father. The 
facts of nature will not be isolated, cannot be forced from their just 
relations to the teachings of religion. 

Let any one with a fair share of intellect, and not afraid to follow 
its lead, enter upon the study of the science under notice, let him have 
familiar converse with the stupendous disclosures of the telescope, and 
the legitimate inferences deducible from these; let him survey as he 
may be ablathe vast space stretching out on all sides into the infinite, 
its profound abysses flaming with galaxies, peopled thick with throng- 
ing worlds; and then let him consider that all these lie like so much 
shining dust in the hand of God,.and may be blown away by a breath 
of his, and not be missed from the mighty congregation of suns and 
constellations remaining, —let him do this, and he cannot longer be 
content with a little creed. His soul will burst its bonds, and measure 
its faith by its knowlege. It will make the creation a basis from 
which to judge the character and disposition of the Creator; and it 
will exalt him as far above the littleness and weakness of human na- 
ture, as his works are above those of man. 

Shall this august and perfect Being, infinite in all his attributes and 
resources, be disturbed in the plenitude of his power, in the omnis- 
cience of his knowledge, in the infinitude of his goodness, by anything 
that man may do, or leave undone! Can he be moved from the 
serenity of his perfectness, or turned from the benignity of his eternal 
Love, by the follies or the transgressions of such as we! And of all 
thoughts, can this great God be roused to wrath, and his bosom heaved 
with passion and fiercest violence against us for our sins, and storm 
and threaten and thunder in the fury of his indignation, till even the 
Son, the blessed Saviour, finds it necessary to interfere, or at least 
to stand between us and the Father, that he may shelter us from his 
wrath! He will not, he cannot believe any such thing. He will 
nevermore think so meanly of God, or accept in faith any doctrine 
which so degrades him from the glory with which his works have 
clothed him as with garments of light. He will see how partial, how 

NEW SERIES. VOL XIII 8 
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false, how unspeakably little is the theology of the church. He will 
feel that the doctrines of God’s infinite anger against man, the conse- 
quent vicarious atonement of Christ, endless pain, and unconquerable, 
triumphant evil, are simply ¢mpossible, and as unworthy the faith of 
man, as they are dishonoring to Him who in the beginning created 
the heavens and the earth, and formed man in his own likeness, and 
for his own glory. 


Religious World. 


Ir any thing can show the need of a wider circulation of the QuAR- 
TERLY among our ministers, and a more careful study by them of its 
various and valuable papers, it is the fact that the preachers of the 
annual sermons before two of our State Conventions, this Jast autumn, 
stated in substance that as a religious people we had no Creed or 
Articles of Faith until driven to it by legal necessity to escape being 
taxed for the support of orthodox preaching; and then made it as short 
as possible. And this notwithstanding the fact that the Pennsylvania 
Convention of 1790, published its “ Articles of Faith” and “ Form of 
Church Government” thirteen years before the “ Winchester Confes- 
sion,” as shown in our pages a year ago by Rev. Mr. Eddy; and the 
additional fact that special attention was called to this interesting pas- 
sage of denominational history in an editorial paragraph in the Reli- 
gious World of the following April. 


— “The Christian World” is a leading and widely circulated jour- 
nal among the English Baptists. Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, pastor of 
an Independent Church, London, for thirty years, has recently con- 
tributed to its columns a series of papers on “ Future Punishment”, 
which show the freedom with which the subject is discussed among 
our evangelical friends in England. The editor seems to have been 
censured for printing them by some who think the subject is too dan- 
gerous to handle in public. To such he replies that he “is convinced 
that nothing but good can come of the discussion in a Christian spirit ; 
that the editor of a religious journal has missed his vocation if he 
refuses to recognize the fact that the ideas of past generations, on this 
subject, are undergoing a rapid and significant change.” The paras 
graphs below will show our readers how this question of endless tor- 
ment is agitating the breasts of those among the so called orthodox 
who realize the horrors of this shocking dogma: 
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“ But I plead once more for my younger brethren, to many of whom 
this subject is a source of keen mental anguish, and whose position, 
whose prospects, whose very life, may depend on the sympathy with 
which the struggles of their minds towards the truth may be met. If 
they preach Christ, if you see that his love manifestly constrains them, 
if the one aim of their ministry is to draw men to closer fellowship 
with his spirit, honor them, cherish them, strengthen them; do not 
frown and forsake them if the hope gladdens their hearts that Christ’s 
dear love may have blessed ministries of mercy to accomplish, through 
all the ages, and in all the worlds. 

“ And I would that my word might reach the elders, the leaders, of 
our religious communities and of our great societies, and I may speak 
as myself almost an elder: unless they are prepared for the breaking 
up of our churches and the shattering of our institutions, they must 
allow this to be an open question, to. be Freely discussed, thought out, 

_and brought forth into the sun.’ 


—The Atlantic Monthly opens the year with fine promise, and its 
splendid list of contributors is a pledge that the promise will be ful- 
filled. Fanny Kemble’s “Gossip” is worth the subscription. Here 
is a curious specimen of her subtle, mental and moral dissection in the 


December number: 


“T am not myself a cruel or hard-hearted woman, and invariably 
baited my own hook, in spite of the disgust and horror I experienced 
at the wretched twining of the miserable worms round my fingers, 
and springing of the poor little live bait with its back pierced with a 
hook. But I have never allowed any one to do this office for me, be- 
cause it seemed to me that to inflict such a task on any one, because 
it was revolting to me, was not fair or sportmanlike; and so I went 
on torturing my own bait and myself, too eagerly devoted to the sport 
to refrain from it, in spite of the price I condemned myself to pay for 
it. In following this pursuit [ have more than once been led by my 
own sensations to the conviction that cruelty is quite as often a result 
of nervous irritability, not really altogether unallied to a sentiment 
of pity, as the consequence of cold- blooded insensibility. The sick 
feeling of hatred that my unfortunate victims excited in me, precisely 
because their struggles nearly drove me wild with a sense of my own 
barbarity, is, I am sure, the sort ot horrible, nervous passion that has 
produced crimes that are generally pronounced peculiarly ‘cold- 
blooded” ” 


— The Tufts Collegian shows talent, culture and taste in its editorial 
conduct. Some of the recent articles are worthy of any literary jour- 
nal in the land. It has a long list of contributors, among whom we 
notice the names of quite a number of the College Faculty. The 
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“Collegian” will be fortunate if it can draw out these gentlemen so far 
as to induce them to print any thing they know. We shall look 
anxiously for their articles. 


— “O thou that burnest sore 
For them in hell that burn, 
Lo! who art thou to teach thy Lord, 
Or who is he to learn? 
ouepene thou art obedient, 
hat profit is’t to Him? 
Suppose thou sinnest, can thy sin 
is glory dim? 
And en sue thou do him harm — 
If harm in turn did He, 
What were the difference, O man! 
Betwixt thy God and thee?” From the Persian. 


— An order, recently issued by the Sultan for removing the old 
wall and dismantling the fortifications at Jaffa, ancient Joppa, has led 
to a curious discovery. In cutting a gate through a water battery, at 
an angle of the sea wall built by Vespasian, and directly in front of 
the reputed house of Simon the tanner, they came upon three oval- 
shaped tanner’s vats hewn out of the natural rock and lined with 
Roman cement, down very near the sea, and similar in every respect 


to those in use eighteen centuries ago. The house on the rocky bluffs 
above, and from which steps lead down to the vats, may have been, 
and probably was, the identical spot where the house of Simon stood, 
with whom Peter was sojourning when he saw his wonderful vision. 


— We intended in our last to call the attention of our people 
throughout the country, as far at least as the QUARTERLY goes, to the 
action of the Publishing House in reducing the price of Paige's Com- 
mentary. Formerly sold at $1.50 per volume, now the entire work 
—including Whittemore on Revelation, the most intelligible and con- 
sistent exposition of that, difficult book known to us — making seven 
volumes in all, is put at $5.00 the set, or a fraction over seventy cents 
per volume! Printed with a fair type on fine paper, and very neatly 
and substantially bound, itis at that price the cheapest, the hand- 
somest, and most useful set of volumes ever issued from our denomi- 
national press. ‘There surely can be no reason now why Paige’s Com- 
mentary should not be in every Universalist home, as a most valuable 
assistant in the family reading and study of the New Testament; and 
we are certain that no Sunday School Teacher could receive from his 
friends or the scholars of his class a more suitable, acceptable and use- 
ful Present. When will our Publication Fund be large enough to 
justify the sale of ull our denominational books at cost? 
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— “About the middle of the seventeenth century a company of 
Hollanders — intelligent Protestant Calvinists— settled upon the 
banks of Orange river, the largest stream of South Africa. Their de- 
scendants still occupy the territory, which is called in geography the 
‘Orange River Republic.” They have somewhat gained in numbers 
and maintain a nominally free government. But surrounded by Hot- 
tentots and shut off from intercouse with the civilized world, it is 
said that they have sadly degenerated in enterprise and intelligence. 
They are destitute of schools, books and newspapers. Though nomi- 
nally Christian, they are hardly less gross and brutal than the adjoin- 
ing native tribes. ‘The women, descended from the fair-haired dames 
of Amsterdam, are menials, and subject to a degradation allied to that 
of the sex among the North American Indians. As a people they are 
an illustration of the fact that it takes only two centuries to change 
the high civilization of Western Europe to an almost unmitigated bar- 
barism.” 


If then it takes only two centuries for “the fair-haired dames of 
Amsterdam ” to degenerate to the level of Indian-squaws, how much 
longer would it take them to sink into baboons? How is this ten- 
dency to degenerate to be explained? What are the conditions nec- 
essary to the continued development and upward growth of the human 
race? If it is possible for the monkey genus to develop into men, is 
it also possible for men to fall back into monkeys? And if it requires 
millions of ages for the first, why should it take so much less time for 
the second, as would appear from the above and similar facts? 


— Lake Victoria N’yauza has been explored along hundreds of miles 
of its coast line by our countryman Stanley, under the patronage of 
the New York Herald and the London Telegraph. How poor Living- 
stone would have rejoiced to have shared in the glory and the mag- 
nificent results of this enterprise. The Free Church of Scotland has 
sent out a company of Missionaries to establish a centre of operations 
on the shore of this great inland sea, as a memorial of this prince of 
Missionary explorers. They go to carry light into those dark and 
desolate regions so cursed and blasted by the Arab slave trade. The 
extent to which this terrible scourge has fallen on the simple pastoral 
tribes of this region may be judged from the fact that a district of 
nearly five hundred miles, inland from the eastern coast, has been 
almost depopulated within the memory of living men! 
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1. Toward the Strait Gate; or Parish Christianity for the Unconverted. By Rev. 
E. F. Burr, D.D. Lockwood, Brooks & Co. $2.50. 

Dr. Burr is known to our readers as the author of “ Ecce Coelum,” 
“Pater Mundi,” &c. The object of this new volume is to warn, 
alarm, and convert that great multitude who though instructed in 
church doctrines, and believing them, are still unconverted, and so 
liable “ to all the miseries of this life, to death itself, and the pains of 
hell forever.” In substance of thought, doctrine and exhortation, it is 
after the model of the orthodoxy of a hundred years ago, intensified 
and adorned (?) by the superlatives, the gorgeous rhetoric and florid 
style characteristic of the author. His great object is to show that 
salvation is safety, that the business of life is, not to build up a divine 
Christian character, to grow into the likeness of God, but solely to 
escape from hell and the devil, and finally get to some sort of a place 
he calls heaven. The drift of the volume may be judged by the titles 
to some of its chapters: “The Gloomy Path,” “The Terrible End,” 
“Jesus the Substitute,” “The Two Goals,” “Whither Bound?” 
“Where do I expect to Spend my Eternity?” &c., &c. A few ex- 
tracts will give the reader a taste of its character. Speaking of the 
vicarious suffering of Christ, he says, 

“ He has passed through our great agony. He has laid his neck beneath the aze of 
Divine Justice (!) for us, and taken for us its tremendous blow. He has taken our place 
in the sinking ship, and actually gone down as our substitute to the very bottom of the 
tempestuous and drowning abyss of heavenly wrath.’’ p. 249. | 

We do not remember to have seen this statement in the Bible, and 
unfortunately the author gives no references, and so we are unable to 
find it. But seriously, if Dr. Burr, after such blasphemy against God 
and his justice, expects to be saved, he need not be anxious about the 
salvation of any other reprobate ; for if he escapes it will be final proof 
of the infinite patience of Divine Mercy. 

In describing the torments of the damned he supposes a case 
of savage toothache, and enlarges on. the weariness of waiting all night 
before going to the dentist for relief; then transfers the sufferer to the 
polar regions, where he would have to wait through a night of six 
months before he could hope for any easement of his pain; and then 
indulges in a rhetorical flight worthy of Jonathan Edwards: 

“ How then could you bear to have that same state of things drawn out through a 
night of fifty years, a hundred, a thousand, ten thousand, ten millions, as many millions 
as there are sands on the seashores and atoms in the universe! To feel absolutely sure 
that not the slightest relief can be had until the very last moment of these periods has 
fully gone — what must it be to our poor human nature! Even with the hope of an 
ending at last — how dreadful! But take away that hope, give the most thorough 
conviction that in no secondary sense, but in all soberness and strictness of speech, that 
long trouble will see no end — can human nature bear this! And after all, this is not 
stating the case in its full force. The true question is not how are we fitted to bear a 


small pain through duration without end, but how can we bear SUPREME MISERY WITH- 
OUT HOPE?’? p. 489. 
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The following paragraph will show that the sinner has about as bad 
a “toothache” in this world, as he may expect in the next. We are 
not responsible for the logical or theological consistency of our author, 
but it is evident that he is no believer in the present pleasure or gain 
of a sinful life. The sinner’s path is not now a paradise ending in a 
future gehenna, but a present hell ending in a still deeper hell. In the 
chapter on “The Gloomy Path” he says, 


‘* The way of sin is always cloud-beset and night-beset. No traveller ever knew 
heavenly sunlight stream on it fora moment. The only light it gets from above is 
from the lightnings. Ignes Fatui, blue-flamed volcanoes, here and there a faint earthly 
lantern, cast on it their vague and sickly rays. The concave that arches it is ever 
black with Divine disfavor, rebuke, threats, judgments. Nota breath of pure air 
blows across the gloom. It is all charged with noxious gases. Its travellers are sick. 
All the dens of the city and country, all the garbage and refuse and sewarage (sic; he 
means sewage) of the entire world are on this thoroughfare — why should it not be 
malarious ? 

‘* Tf any suppose that the way of transgressors is easy, and stocked or skirted with 
real satisfactions, do I not know that never was grosser mistake: that what seem de- 
licious running waters are not so; that what seems wheat is mere chaff; that what 
seem bowers and gardens is positively nothing but cloud, and storm-cloud at that? 
He who knows says, The way of the transgressor is hard. 1 believe him. Its satisfac- 
tions are hollow, its pleasures are bitter, its fruit mere dust and ashes on the disap- 
pointed tongue. If the first taste is sweet, afterward the mouth is filled with gravel. 

“ The world robs the sinner; Satan rots him; all the winds of heaven robhim. He 
robs himself. He is losing something valuable out of his moral nature every moment. 
However wide and deep his treasury, he cannot pass a life-time on this road without 
finding himself in straits and rags at last. A rich man never died upon it. All its 
travellers die paupers.”’ 


How about the Rich Man and Lazarus, Doctor? Is it history or 
a parable? At all events this is good preaching, which we can 
heartily endorse. It is true, Scriptural, and demanded by the times ; 
and if wicked men can only be persuaded of its truth, it will do more 
to convert and save them from sin than any terrors of a far-off hell. 
We urge all men therefore to believe this testimony, fortified as it is 
by the witness of all who have tried the “gloomy path,” and not test 
its truth by their own experiences. 


2. Parnassus. Edited by Ralph Waldo Emerson. James R. Osgood & Co. $4.00. 


If Mr. Emerson had never written anything but “The Snow 
Storm,” his claims as a poet would be acknowledged by all who ever 
read it. One cannot but feel, therefore, an interest in what such a 
competent judge would select, in fifty years of reading among the 
poets of the past and present, as most worthy of preservation, most 
representative of the various elements which constitute true, genuine 
poetry. 

Mr. Emerson tells us that the volume owes its origin to a habit of 
copying any poem which interested him into a blank book, with a 
view.to having all his favorites in one album, for the convenience of 
immediate reference ; and the after thought, that what charmed him 


might also charm others, led to the printing of the collection. Ac- 
cordingly we have nearly or quite seven hundred selections which 


have passed his criticism, and received the stamp of his approval as 
poetry in its higher definitions. 
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To attempt a review of such a volume, with the design of giving a 
critical estimate of its contents, would be an absurdity. We shall 
only give our readers an idea of its breadth and variety by simply 


naming the heads under which the compiler has distributed its con- 
tents; urging them first to look over the Preface wherein Mr. Emer- 
son records his estimate of some of the poets whose writings have 
helped to make up his book. First, we have poems of Nature ; ; then 
of Human Life; Intellectual ; Contemplative ; Moral and Religious, 
embracing Time, Fate, Sleep, Dreams, Life, Death, Immortality, 
Hymns and Odes ; Heroic — Patriotic, Historic, Political; Portraits 
— Personal, Pictures; Narrative Poemsand Ballads ; Songs ; ; Dirges 
and Pathetic Poems; Comical and Humorous; Poetry of Teseat's 
Oracles and Counsels — Good Counsels, Supreme Hours. 

The reader will find here not only many universal favorites, but 
many which will come to be favorites when thoughtfully read. He 
will find too how many of the most commonly repeated quotations are 
wrongly worded, by seeing them correctly cited here. He will be 
glad also to find whole poems, or completed extracts, from which a 
few lines, or a beautiful metaphor, or a noble sentiment, long ago de- 


lighted him, and whose origin and connection he has sought in vain. 
Thousands will be indebted | to this volume for many such pleasant sur- 


prises. We count it as one of our most entertaining and instructive 
companions. 


8. The Speaker's Commentary. The Holy Bible with an Explanatory and Critical 
Commentary, and a Revision of the Translation, by Bishops and other Clergy of the 
Anglican Church. Edited by F. C. Cook, Cans of Exeter, Chaplain in ordinary to 
the Queen. Vol. V. Jsaiah —Jer emiah — Lamentations. Scribner,’ Armstrong & 
Co. $5.00. 

We have looked this volume through with no little interest, em- 
bracing as it does the remarkable prophecies of the “ evangelical 
prophet,” as Isaiah has been called; and the fearful denunciations by 
Jeremiah of the divine judgments on his guilty countrymen, and his 
sorrowful Lamentations over their sins and the fatal consequences re- 
sulting from them. With few exceptions the work seems to be ad- 
mirably suited to the design of its projectors, which is to furnish a 
Scriptural commentary for the masses, a commentary which, while it 
shall be brief and-popular in character, shall at the same time embody 
all the results of profound study and scholarship. 

In this volume we have an excellent example of the extent to 
which Biblical literature and exposition have been enriched by the 
splendid discoveries of the last few years among the ruins of Nineveh 
and on other Bible sites; and how immense the additions they have 
made to the history of Assyria, Chaldea, Egypt, Persia and other 
ancient countries, and the manner in which these illustrate the Old 
Testament history, and throw a clear and certain light upon passages 
hitherto difficult of interpretation. 

As intimated, the work is not written for scholars, but it is written 
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by scholars; and there are few, however well read, who would not 
find portions of it profitable reading. The “Introduction” to Isaiah 
is one of these portions, which, though filling only twenty pages, is 
rich in historical information and sound criticism, treating in a con- 


densed and able manner the objections of the destructive school to the 
unity, date and authorship of the prophecies. In the “ Introduction 


to Jeremiah we have a discussion of the political and moral condition 
of Judza, in which are some interesting observations on the relations 
of the Jewish kings to the rulers of Egypt and Assyria. The Votes 
are brief, often too brief, but very helpful, especially those which ex- 
plain the sudden and abrupt changes of subject, and connect the seem- 
ingly disjointed and interrupted utterances of the prophets. 


4. Natur2 and Life. Facts and Doctrines relating to the Constitution of Matter, the 
New Dynamics, and the Philosophy of Nature. By Ferdinand Papillon. From the 
second French Edition, by A. R. Macdonough Esq. D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 

A book which, though it seems not to have received much notice, 
is entitled to attention and careful reading; and we shall be glad if 
our saying this will add to the number of its readers. It is rich in 
thought, in facts, and in the truits of scientific culture. The writer 
claims that metaphysics holds a large and important place in the ac- 
tivities of the human mind, and at the same time that investigation of 
the constitution of matter is the best method of teaching us to know 
mind, and to understand that every thing must be referred to it, since 
from it every thing flows —* so far from spirit being the product of 
matter, in truth matter is a product of spirit ;” “ the world’s activities 


are the reflections of God’s thought.” 

The subjects are treated with equal learning and candor; and the 
latest discoveries in the realm of chemical analysis, organic structure, 
and the origin of vital forces, are embodied in the argument, and 
compelled to service in the cause of true science. The breadth of the 
discussion may be judged by the titles of the chapters — Light and 
Life, Heat and Life, Electricity and Life, Odors and Life, Medica- 
ments and Life, Animal Grafts and Regenerations, Fermentation and 
Life, The Physiology of Death, Heredity in Physiology, Medicine 
and Psychology, &c. The last Essay is deserving special study, for 
its physical, psychological, and moral analysis of natural predestina- 
tion on the one hand, and of the freedom of the human will on the 
other. The author shows the contrasts between the unchangeable- 
ness of the general determinism which rules in Nature, and the cease- 
less movement of human freedom and inventiveness, the eternal strug- 
gle of the soul to wrench itself from the grasp of fatality ; and repre- 
sents History and Life as a lengthened drama in which the soul, with 
the divine aid, through conflict and struggle and suffering at last 
triumphs over nature and brute force, establishes its freedom, and is 
crowned with the honors of victory. 


5. Debate on the Destiny of the Wicked. Between Elder George T. Carpenter, ot 
the Church of Christ, and Rev. John Hughes, of the Universalist Church. Oskaloosa, 
Iowa: Central Book Concern. pp. 469. 
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The interest of this debate lies in the fact that the disputants were 
about equally matched in all that pertains to the successful conduct of 
an oral discussion. In full mastery of the Scriptural aspects of the 
question, in aptness of quotation, readiness of speech, and quick sight 
of an antagonist’s weak points, change of position, or slip in memory ; 
in sharpness of repartee, in pushing home a knotty question or logi- 
cal difficulty, in all the cunning and skill ot off-hand debating, in good 
nature and self-possession, Messrs Hughes and Carpenter are on the 
same level of excellence. Whichsoever scale of the balance falls, 
therefore, we may justly conclude that in this we shall find the truth. 

We have carefully read the debate, and while we frankly admit the 
ability, skill and force with which Mr. Carpenter presents his side of 
the question — greater on some points than we remember to have 
seen in any other debate — we still think that the weight of argument 
both from Scripture and Reason is largely on the side of Mr. Hughes. 
And the thing we have noticed throughout the book is the honest pur- 
pose and manly candor with which he faces every real difficulty, every 
genuine argument, and every text cited by Mr. Carpenter which had 
any real bearing on the questions at issue. For example, when his 
opponent seeks to damage his argument drawn from the phrases “all 
men,” “all nations,” “all flesh,” by citing passages where this 
phraseology is used in a restricted sense, he does not evade the diffi- 
culty, but meets it fairly, and lays down the rule for judging correctly 
of its meaning in both classes of texts. | 

On the other hand, while Mr. Carpenter occasionally damages some 
of his opponent’s proof passages, he often seeks to escape them, and 
to avoid the real point of a troublesome argument, by getting up a 
false issue, or by some witticism, or by ignoring it altogether. As ex- 
amples: The inhabitants of hell are supposed to be totally depraved ; 
Mr. Carpenter makes the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus a 
literal personal history ; Mr. Hughes argues that this interpretation 
shows that the damned are zot totally depraved, for the Rich Man 
prayed for his brethren. To this Mr. Carpenter replied, “ Yes, I know 
he prayed for them, but was the prayer answered?” and then urged 
Mr. Hughes’ friends to hurry up and pray before they got there. 
Now this may be very funny, but it is an evasion of the point for 
which his opponent cited the fact, viz.: that if the Rich Man prayed 
he was not totally depraved, and that therefore there was some good 
left even in the damned; and that this good might finally overpower 
the evil, unless prevented by the Almighty. Under cover of his wit- 
ticism he left this point untouched. : 

Again, Mr. Hughes quotes Rev. xi. 1, 2, 7, to prove that the book 
was written while Jerusalem and the temple were still standing: “ Rise 
and measure the temple of God,” &c. Instead of meeting this fairly 
his opponent quotes from chapter xxi. 10-19, the description of “the 
new Jerusalem descending out of heaven from God,” and says “I 
never knew that the names of the twelve apostles were in the founda- 
tion stones of the literal Jerusalem, when the city was turned up by 
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Titus!” Mr. Hughes interrupts, saying, “I did not quote that pas- 
sage at all, but the 11th chapter.” Carpenter —“I thought you did, 
but it makes no difference, since it was the same city that was meas- 
ured.” Now this was ignorance, or a dishonest evasion ; for it was 
not the city at all but the temple that was measured in chapter xi, 
the temple which was in the city “where also our Lord was crucified ;” 
while of the city in chapter xxi, the Revelator expressly says, “ saw 
no temple therein, for the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb ere the 
temple of it.” Beside, the old Jerusalem, containing the temple, was 
to be trodden under foot of the Gentiles, and Mr. Carpenter does not 
believe this of the New Jerusalem, and therefore does not believe that 
“it was the same city.” 

Nevertheless, we advise our ministerial friends to read this book, 
for it will show them the necessity for a critical study of the Scrip- 
tural passages and phrases commonly cited in proof of our doctrines ; 
and the wisdom also of a careful review of the objections which may 
be made to our use of them, and of the manner in which they may be 
met. Altiough Mr. Carpenter’s objections were sometimes very 
plausible aad well stated, Mr. Hughes was mostly entirely successful 
in answering them, and showing the correctness of his interpretation 
and application of his proof texts. 


6. The Hudson Illustrated. A Tourist’s Guide. D. Appleton & Co. 


Rather late to notice this beautiful pamphlet, but then it is just as 
good for the winter fireside as for a sail up the Hudson. With its 
reminiscences of Revolutionary history, of forts, battles, heroes; of 
West Point, Peekskill, Tarrytown, Major Andre; with its traditions 
and legends as recorded by the veracious Diedrich Knickerbocker and 
others ; with its splendid villas and palatial residences, and magnifi- 
cent scenery, all illustrated in the finest style of art, reminding you of 
“ Picturesque America,” it makes the Hudson the American Rhine. 
There are fifty-two of these exquisite pictures, delighting the eye, and 
cultivating a tasfe for the beautiful. 

There are occasional examples of careless writing in the text. 
What does the writer mean on page 25 by “a mountain-stream that 
tumbles over a cascade”? What is a “cascade”? And what does 
he mean by this on page 28? — “The neighboring country, for a dis- 
tance of thirty by forty square miles,” &c. Did he intend to say thirty 
or forty square miles, or thirty by forty miles square? There is a 
slight difference between the two, and, as it is, he says neither. 


7. Impressions of London Social Life, with other Papers suggested by an English 
Residence. By. E.S. Nadal. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. $1.50. 


_ The author of this volume was for two years secretary of legation 
in London, and had access to the best society there, which enables 


him to write understandingly of many things of which an ordinary 
tourist would be entirely ignorant. He has improved his opportuni- 
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ties, and has told us much that it is both pleasant and useful to know 
of the Social Life of our English cousins ; though the Examiner and 
Pall Mall Gazette criticise him in a very savage spirit. The book 
gives more than its title promises, for beside Social Life, we have 
some delightful sketches of scenery, almost remarkable for the ‘poetic 
and picturesque vision which takes in all natural beauties and har- 
monies, and for the felicitous style which helps the reader to see them 
as clearly as the writer. ‘Contrasts of Scenery” has a Charles Lamb 
flavor. Beside this we have nearly thirty pages descriptive of Col- 
lege Life at Oxford as the resu!t of two visits to that venerable insti- 
tution, which give some new, to us, and pleasing aspects of student 
life, and of the spirit and relations of university and literary men to- 
ward each other. “English Sundays” and “London Churches” is 
another sketch pleasing, informing, and full of chastened thought and 
feeling, as well as subtle insight and delicate humor. In addition to 
all this there are chapters on Americans abroad and at home, in which 
are said some things which greatly need to be said. 


8. Bible Lands: Their Modern Customs and Manners illustrative of Scripture. By 
Henry J. Van-Lennep, D.D. With Maps aud Woodcuts. Harper & Brothers. $5.00. 

This will be found a very useful book, and very informing, inde- 
pendent of its special design. Any one who wishes to make himself 
familiar with political, social and domestic life in the East, and to ap- 
preciate the sharp contrasts between it and life in Europe or America ; 
who wishes to know what life was.in the Patriarchal ages, and in the 
days of David and Solomon, when Juda was in its glory; what life 
is among the Moslems and Arabs of to-day; what, indeed, it has been 
throughout the Orient for thousands of years, he will find the desired 
information in this volume. The author has not been a traveller, but 
a resident, for twenty years, we think, in the lands and among the 
peoples which he describes ; though at the same time he does not hes- 
itate to enrich his pages with whatever additions he can draw from 
Herodotus, Layard, Lane, Wilkinson, and others. * 

As regards the helps it furnishes in illustration of the sacred text, 
we know of no one volume which is so rich in exactly the kind of in- 
formation that lets in light upon the peculiar phraseology, customs, 
superstitions, beliefs, facts and events mentioned in the Bible. The 
author does not select certain texts, and show the origin of the lan- 
guage or fact to be illustrated by introducing some Oriental proverb, 
habit, or usage; but he writes, in fact, the history of eastern lands, 
life, language and manners, and as he proceeds gives his references to 
the texts of Scripture where we find the same things mentioned, or 
described. 

Thus in this reproduction of Bible life, manners and conversation 
in the East of to-day, we have a striking argument for the authenticity 
of the Scripture narratives; for it is safe to say that they could not 
have been written in any other lands or by any other than Orientals. 
In this way, as Stanley says, the entire East is a kind of living Pom 
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peii, with this difference — that while in the buried city we have only 
marbles, frescoes, parchments and skeletons; we have in the Orien- 
tals the living men moving before us, wearing the same garb, speak- 
ing in the same forms of speech, proverbs, metaphors and apologues 
which have come down from three thousand years agone. 

The illustrations are an important feature of the book, and some- 
times place the reader in the midst of the scenes and things described. 
The chapters on “Social Life,” “Water and Life on the Water,” 
“ Gardening and Irrigation,” “Vineyards,” and “ Productions of the 
Soil,” are striking examples of this. The author’s sound learning and 
judgment are seen in the able and valuable treatise on “Oral and 
Written Language.” We shall at another time give some extracts 
from it. Believing as we do that the East alone holds the key that 
can unlock many portions of Scripture now wholly or partly unin- 
telligible, we gladly give welcome to this book, which ministers and 
families will find a useful and pleasing aid in the study of the Book of 
books. 


9. Money and the Mechanism of Exchange, By W. Stanley Jones, F. R. S., &c. 
Professor of Logic and Political Economy in the Owens College, Manchester, Eng. D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50. [Jnternational Series.] 

Currency and Banking. By Bonamy Price. Prof. of Political Economy in Oxford 


University. D. Appleton & Co. 

We have not been able, with all the financial skill we could com- 
mand, to keep what little we have out of the hands of corporate and 
individual swindlers, and our readers will not therefore expect from 
us a very profound review of these works. There is endless talk just 
now on the subject of currency, specie, inflation, exchange, &c., and 
we advise those who wish to join in the talk, or to understand the 
philosophy of mnoney and trade, to read these books. They discuss 
the question in all its bearings and side issues, and doubtless to our 
business readers, and they are many, they will afford much valuable and 
needed information; while the ordinary reader will find in them many 
curious historical facts regarding the early making and use of money, 
coins and coinage, the alloy of metals, “representative money,” the 
nature and variety of promissory notes, Banks, and the Banking Sys- 
tem, Foreign Bills of Exchange, the quantity of money needed by a 
nation, &c., &c. 

Many important changes are going on in the currencies of different 
nations, as our readers know, and the object of these authors is to 
gather up from the evidence given before Government Commissions, 
from reports of International Conferences, and the researches of com- 
petent writers on finance, such facts as may be useful in enabling the 
public to come to some satisfactory conclusion upon the many important 
and vital currency questions which everywhere agitate the public 
mind, and which in our country so largely enter into Politics. 


10. A Critical Greek and English Concordance of the New Testament. Prepared by 
Charles F. Hudson. Revised and Completed by Ezra Abbot, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
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New Testament Criticism and Interpretation in the Divinity School of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Boston: H. L. Hastings, Scriptural Tract Repository. $2.50. 

Mr. Hudson is known to our readers as an able and scholarly con- 
troversialist, and Dr. Abbot stands among the foremost critics of the 
New Testament Greek text, whether in this country or in Europe. 
Whatever has passed under his careful revision in this department 
may be counted as nearly perfect as any thing of the kind can be. 

No thorough student of the New Testament need be told of the 
value and usefulness of an accurate Greek Concordance, or to what 
extent it saves labor and time in critical study of the original text. 
This one is a marvel of condensation and clearness. With the excep- 
tion of four or five particles it.contains every Greek word in the New 
Testament, with references to every passage where each is found, and 
shows at a glance all the English words and phrases by which these 
words are translated. At the same time it gives “the various read- 
ings” derived from ancient manuscripts, including the Sinaitic, and 
hose embodied in the best editions of Lachmann, Tregelles, Griesbach, 
and Tischendorf. 

It has also an index of English words, by means of which persons 
entirely unacquainted with the Greek language can find the original 
for any English word in any passage, and can trace and ascertain its 
usage and the manner of its translation throughout the entire New 
Testament, and can also detect any various readings occurring in the 
four critical editions above named. This feature makes it of great 
value to those who have not been able to familiarize themselves with 
Greek ; and it places the ordinary scholar almost on a level with those 
who possess the most costly critical editions of the Greek Testament. 
Its cheapness puts it within reach of every one who really desires to 
possess such an important help to critical Biblical study. 


11. The Masque of Pandora, and Other Poems. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
J. R. Osgood & Co. $1.50. 

Pandora, according to the old Greek legend, was the first woman 
created, and created by Jupiter as a means of punishing men for the 
sin'of Promethus, who had stolen fire from heaven. She was brought 
to the dwelling of Epimethus, his brother, where was a jar, or box, 
given into his care, which he had been forbidden by the gods to open. 
Epimethus was charmed with her beauty and grace, and received her 
as the gift of Jupiter. With a woman’s curiosity she resolved at once 
to open the box and see what was in it, when out came all the evils 
which have since cursed the human race, and spread themselves over 
all-the earth. In her terror at what she had done, she hurriedly shut 
down the cover just in time to prevent the escape of Hope, which has 
ever since been man’s chief support, forever encouraging him, and 
prophesying his final deliverance. This is the legend which Long- 
fellow has put into verse. What more need we say? ‘That there are 
passages of exceeding beauty and pathos is what all will expect, and 
will find. 
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But after all the real value and interest of the volume lie in what 
follows Pandora —“ The Hanging of the Crane,” full of pleasant pic- 
tures of youth and age, and all the sweet memories of home life; and 
what, to us, is one of the grandest and best of the poet’s inspirations, 
Morituri Salutamus, delivered at the Class Semi-centennial at Bow- 
doin College. Following these come “Birds of Passage” and a 
“ Book of Sonnets,” several of which are born of his happiest moods. 


12. Nooks and Corners of the New England Coast, By Samuel Adams Drake, author 
of “ Old Landmarks of Boston,’’ “ Historic Fields and Mansions of Middlesex,” &c. 
With Numerous Illustrations. Harper & Brothers. $3.50. 

A book entirely after our own heart, and by the man whom, of all 
others, we should select for the preparation of such a volume, one who 
engages in the work con amore, out of genuine antiquarian zeal and 
love. We linger over its pages, and read and re-read with undimin- 
ished pleasure. So must every one who has any tenderness or rev- 
erence for the past, for the brave men and heroic women who laid the 
foundations of the present, and laid them far more loyally and con- 
scientiously than their descendants have built upon them. So must 
every one who has an affection for the old homes, and battle fields, 
and historic grounds, where great deeds were done, and noble sacrifices 
made, and grand, and true lives lived. So must all who know how to 
honor the old puritan virtues, now so antiquated, and to respect and 
appreciate the men who lived up to the best light they had, and 
though in their theology narrow and bigoted, as we say it, neverthe- 
less reverenced God, hated the devil, loved their country and counted 
stealing from the government just as criminal as stealing from their 
neighbors. So must all, old and and young, who enjoy the old legends 
of Love and Romance, and the wild and weird stories of adventure, 
peril and suffering, of Witches, Pirates and Indians of “ye olden 
tyme,” intermingled with narratives of interesting persons and events 
of later times. 

After a chapter on the early voyagers and discoverers along the 
New England coast, Mr. Drake begins with Mount Desert, and de- 
scribing its magnificent scenery, proceeds to famous Old Castine with 
all its historical attractions, and legends of the French Baron and his 
Indian wife, his wealth and influence among his dusky friends, &c. 
Thence, stopping at various points to talk of the early settlements, 
garrison houses, forts, of present industries, and remarkable person- 
ages and events, he comes to the Isles of Shoals with their curious 
and entertaining history and tragic incident; and then follows the 
coast to “Salem Village” with its Witchcraft records, and Marble- 
head and its fisheries and seamen, its ancient houses and memories ; 
and thence across the Bay to Plymouth and Duxbury, with all their 
wealth of Pilgrim story ; and down the Cape to Provincetown, whose 
unique character, location and early reminiscences are pleasantly set 
out in his picturesque description of this sandy realm. From this he 
passes over to Nantucket, with its Quakers and Whale Ships of the 
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past ; to Newport, with all its Revolutionary memories of battles and 
captures, its ancient commercial glory, its charming situation, with a 
special and delightful chapter on the French army at Newport — 
thence to Mount Hope and Beyond, with pleasant pictures of scene ry 
glimpses of King Philip and Dighton Rock, and some stirring sketches 
of personal daring and adventure in the war of Independence. Last 
of all we have two chapters on the Connecticut shore, which takes in 
New London, Saybrook, with the story of the Pequots and Indian 
warfare, Groton and Fort Griswold, with reminiscences of the traitor 
Arnold, the African traveller Ledyard, Decatur, Hull, and other per- 
sons of note. 

Such in part is the plan of this volume, covering past and present, 
biography, history, religion, buildings, manners, customs, superstitions 
and traditions. And one of its most attractive features is the beauti- 
ful illustration of scenery, ancient buildings, monuments, portraits of 
distinguished characters, &c; and the fact that there are some three 
hundred of these will show the generous style in which the book is 
gotten up. To all who are of the same family of mind and taste with 
us, we would introduce this work as one of the most entertaining com- 
panions for these long winter evenings which they can take into 
their homes. 


13. The Universalist Register for 1876. Universalist Publishing House. 25cts— 
by mail 30cts. 


In this neat little pamphlet of 144 pages you can have, for 30cts. 
an Almanac and a complete statistical history of the present condition 
of our Denomination — all the parishes, and their church property ; 
all the ministers, with their Post Office address; all the State Con- 
ventions, and their officers; all the Religious Periodicals, with prices ; 
all the Colleges, Divinity Schools and Academies, their locations, pro- 
fessors, students, funds, &c. Beside these are fitting tributes to the 
memory of the Faithful, clergy and laity, who have died during the 
last year, leaving an example for us to follow ; a list of our principal 
publications, with prices annexed, a record of the Church Dedications, 
Ordinations, Intallations for 1875, &c. 

Thus, if you wish to write a clergyman, you will find his direction 
here. If parents are debating as to the best school for their sons or 
daughters, they will find the needed information here. If a young 
man wishes to know where he shall go to prepare for the ministry, 
what will be required of him on entering the Divinity Schools, what 
a course of study will cost him, he will find the way to answers here. 
If any one wishes to purchase a denominational book, he will find the 
size and price here. If any one should ask you how many societies or 
ministers, or colleges we have, turn to the Register, and you can answer 
him. Be sure therefore to get it, and use it. 
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ArticLe VIII. 
The Three Apostles and the Three Christian Ages. 


Many years ago Schelling pointed out that Peter, Paul and 
John, were the representatives of three distinct eras of Chris- 
tian history. It was the wise intuition of a man who will 
some day be universally recognized as the deepest and most 
fruitful thinker of the century. But this particular thought 
of his has as yet borne no fruit. It has been regarded as 
poetry rather than philosophy, as a brilliant stroke of faucy 
rather than a well-founded generalization of historic facts. 
Neither Catholics, nor Protestants, nor Rationalists find in it 
anything very helpful to their special pretensions: and in this 
day of blind, stupid partisanship, a truth which has no party 
behind it, has but a slight chance of recognition. And so 
Schelling’s conception has been left where he left it — a half- 
formed truth, a mere suggestion biding its time and waiting 
for development. 

In the following pages we shall make an effort towards de- 
veloping this germ thrown forth from the teeming mind of a 
creat thinker. With such insight and knowledge as we pos- 
sess, we shall attempt to show the precise relation in which 
the doctrines of Peter, Paul and John stand to each other and 
the extent to which their several views have been reflected in 
different ages of Christian history. 

But first let us guard against a misapprehension into which 
the students of comparative theology are very apt to fall. 
Because the three apostles are selected as the types of different 
eras, it is not to be supposed that their doctrines are contra- 
dictory or subversive of each other. Such a view would be 
opposed to all genuine faith in Divine Revelation. Even upon 
the rationalistic hypothesis, it would be absurd to suppose that 
three men so closely knit together in a common work, were 
inspired by antagonistic ideas. Peter, Paul and John are not 


antagonists, but the exponents of three successive stages of 
Christian development. Their works differ as do the works 
NEW SERIES VOL XIII 8) 
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of the mason, the carpenter and the plasterer who are em- 
ployed upon the same building. But still there is a strict 
unity of design between them; they follow the one plan which 
has been sketched by the master-builder; their labors har- 
monize in their ultimate results. 

It was inevitable that the same revelation should present it- 
self in different aspects according to the point of view from 
which it was beheld. Only in this way could it have become 
intelligible to all. The barbarians of the North needed the 
showy ritual and the picturesque theology of Catholicism: to 
their rude thought, the sharp dialectics and metaphysical sub- 
tilities of Calvinism would have had no meaning. On the 
other hand, the Christianity of the present day would have 
fallen coldly upon the ears of the Genevan reformers or the 
Scottish covenanters: a long patient training of the social and 
philanthropic instincts was necessary before even a hearing 
could have been gained for the Gospel as it is now preached 
by almost every sect and church in the land. But these 
adaptations of Christianity to its environment have not changed 
its fibre, have not impaired the continuity of its development. 
The sunlight has one form as it shows itself at the gray dawn ; 
another, as it grows red and flushed in its battle against the 
clouds and mists of morning ; still another, as it shines in the 
full zenith of its noonday splendor. But still there is the 
same sun at dawn, morning and noonday. Christianity, too, 
has had its twilight amid what are called the Dark ages; it 
has had its morning, when it did hot and furious battle against 
all forms of human bondage ; it begins to mount now towards 
its meridian of peace and love. But the changes have been 
scenic, not radical. Through all these ages, there has been 
one “ Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.” 

Only in this sense can the three apostles be regarded as the 
types of different eras of thought and life. They have the 
same faith, but they behold that faith under a light of varying 
intensity. Their respective presentations are all truthful, but 
differ in fulness of vision and wideness of range. Paul does 
not see more truthfully than Peter, but he sees farther; he 
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brings into strong light what his co-worker had left in the 
background; he emphasizes truth which can only be read, 
with difficulty, between the lines of the Petrine theology. 
John sees still farther. With an almost unconscious recognition 
of his position among the other inspired teachers of Chris- 
tianity, Catholic Art designated him by the symbol of the 
eagle, as the Apostle whose thought soared the highest and 
whose vision had the widest range of all. Thus we have three 
fields of vision, differing in extent, but all containing the truth, 
and each adapted to some special condition of Christian life. 
The theology of Peter appeals to the simplest, most child-like 
instincts of faith within us; that of Paul puts our logical fac- 
ulties to the test; that of John carries the whole soul into the 
uppermost heavens of Divine Revelation. We begin with 
Peter; we are carried forward on the impetuous, sweeping tor- 
rent of the Pauline logic; we rest at last in the deep, placid 
spirituality of the disciple whom Jesus loved. 


Having prefaced thus much let us proceed with our exami- 
nation of the three Christian systems as they are presented to 
us typically by the three apostles and historically by the three 
ages of the church. And first let us study the conceptions of 
salvation that are presented in these different systems. 

In the Petrine theology, the central purpose of the Christian 
scheme is conceived to be the safety of those who believe. 
The whole thought of this school was colored by the old Jew- 
ish ideas and aspirations. The risen Jesus is pictured as the 
long expected Messiah. He is the universal king who holds 
‘ rule over all human life. He establishes here on earth that 
kingdom of God to whose authority all men are subject, and 
before whose tribunal all are to be judged. Mankind are en- 
meshed in a network of pains and penalties from which there 
is no escape except through acknowledgment of the Messiah 
and obedience to his law. In the Gospel of Matthew which is 
the special exponent of the views of this school, John the Bap- 
tist is introduced as the imperious and threatening herald of 
the new kingdom, as the prophet of an imminent and pressing 
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danger. ‘* Repent ye,” he says, ‘ for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.” “O generation of vipers, who hath warned you 
to flee from the wrath to come?” Only in the Fourth Gospel 
does he appear as the joyous messenger announcing “ the 
Lamb of God who taketh away the sin of the world.” But 
this placid, cheerful proclamation was not sufficient to satisfy 
the more melancholy temper of St. Matthew. He wishes his 
Gospel to begin with a cry of alarm. And from that on, his 
words have an undertone of anxiety and gloom. His gaze is 
turned upon the penal side of the divine administration. Even 
the countenance of Jesus is made to wear a threatening look: 
prophecies of coming woe, couched in terms of the most in- 
tense and vivid emphasis, fall often from his lips. In a word, 
the Gospel of Matthew is pre-eminently the gospel of penalty 
and judgment; it rings through and through with the fore- 
boding cry of danger and the call to safety. The preaching of 
Peter is pitched in the same gloomy key. He delights to fore- 
shadow terrible things from which only those “ who call upon 
the name of the Lord shall be saved.”” He warns his fellow- 
believers that they are to “ pass the time of their sojourning 
here in fear.” He appeals to their imagination to intensify 
their sense of danger; and pictures the ever present peril in 
the concrete, dramatic form of the adversary who walketh 
about as a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour. 

This vivid sense of danger forms the very heart of the Cath- 
olic theology. To the great mass of medieval Christians the 
only intelligible object of salvation was escape from the penal 
fires of eternity. A few rising to a higher spirituality, fastened 
their thought upon the beatific vision of God as the goal of re- 
ligious endeavor. But this conception, the only positive 
element in the Catholic theory of future happiness, was of too 
mystical, too etherealized a character to be appreciated by the 
common people; to them it must always have seemed little 
more than a vague bewildering dream. Their thought con- 
centrated itself upon an object purely negative — escape from 
impending woe. 

In the Pauline theory of salvation the central thought is not 
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safety but justification. Evidently the Apostle to the Gentiles 
has added something to the simple realistic conception of 
Peter ; his vision has pierced deeper into the mysteries of rev- 
elation, dragging into the clear light what had been only ob- 
scurely present to the consciousness of his fellow-laborer. 
Thus a new and positive element 1s introduced into the Chris- 
tian scheme, the idea of reconciliation. The natural man is 
represented not merely as a criminal in danger of punishment, 
but as a sinner laden with a sense of his own guilt, estranged 
from God, conscience-stricken and wretched. Burdened with 
this feeling of guilt and estrangement he betakes himself to 
the Mediator; and through the justifying power of faith he 
gains that peace which his own unrighteousness had put far 
from him. Thus the theory of salvation takes a new form. 
It is something more than the mere negation of danger: it is 
positive peace and joyous reconciliation with God. 

The Pauline doctrine of justification, long ignored and 
almost forgotten, rose into sudden prominence with Luther 
and has ever since remained the keystone of the Protestant 
arch. It is a conception pre-eminently fitted to a theology of 
reformation. Faithfully preached, it has always proved a 
potent charm to awaken and stimulate the energies of a con- 
science which has grown torpid under a long continued sense 
of weakness and guilt; it has shown itself the power of God 
in unnumbered crises of individual and national life. But the 
limitation of its uses is to be found in this very adaptation to 
special moments and conditions of religious experience. It is 
the doctrine of a crisis. The two elements of which it is com- 
pounded — the sense of security and the sense of peace — may 
be welded together by the white heat of an intense religious 
excitement, but in the quieter, cooler moments coming after- 
ward, they fall apart. In the best moods and the best lives, 
the joyous, exalted sentiment of peace and reconciliation pre- 
vails ; in common moods and common lives, nothing is felt but 
the selfish, sleepy sense of security. Thus the religious experi- 
ence of Protestantism tends always to grow disjointed and 
rickety. Its first days are its best days. The Protestant 
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Church has made little progess since the century of the 
Reformation ; the Protestant individual is not apt to get much 
beyond the point where he was left at the time of his conver- 
sion. 

In the Johannean theology, the theory of salvation centres 
in the conception of life: “Iam come that they might have 
life, and that they might have it more abundantly.” +The 
Petrine and Pauline conceptions are included in that of Jolin ; 
but they do not rise into their former prominence, they are 
merged into a greater and deeper truth. Life implies the pro- 
tection of the living thing from its environment ; but it means 
something more than that. Life implies the peaceful adjust- 
ment of the living thing to its place in the universe; but it 
means something more than that. These conditions charac- 
terize the inorganic body as well as that which lives. But 
beyond protection from destructive agencies, beyond peaceful 
adjustment to its place in nature, life implies the power of 
growth. Life is the mysterious, inexplicable energy through 
which the germ becomes a flower, through which a tissue of 
cells is developed into the man who speaks, who thinks, who 
loves. 

This mystery of growth, this perpetual miracle of ex- 
panding and rejoicing life, we cannot explain; we only know 
that it is the supreme purpose for which the God of nature is 
always striving. And according to John, it is also the supreme 
purpose upon which the God of grace and spiritual glory has 
set His heart. He will have life; He will have it in its 
richest, fullest abundance. Upon this thought the Gospel of 
John dwells with an unwearied intensity of emphasis. All 
the resources of symbolism are exhausted to present Christ as 
the vivifying influence of the soul. Christ is bread or nour- 
ishment. His words are living water, that indispensable 
element of organized existence. Above all, He is presented 
under the symbol of light, that heaven-sent radiance which 
the poetry of all ages has associated with life, aud which, now, 
even the sober matter-of-fact lessons of science teach us to re- 
gard as the great vitalizing principle of the universe. With 
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this presentation of the Saviour every other part of the Johan- 
nean theology corresponds. Christianity is pictured as an en- 
ergizing, quickening impulse imparted to the soul. The dan- 
gers which are painted in such lurid colors in the Petrine Gos- 
pel are merged into the liability of being excluded from the 
conditions of spiritual growth, of being cut off as unfruitful 
branches from the living vine.t Condemnation, which in the 
Pauline doctrine is the one positive awful reality of man’s 
natural estate, is interpreted as the absence of the vivifying 
light. Salvation is something more than security ; it is some- 
thing more than a paroxysmal consciousness of peace, a single 
elastic rebound from the feeling of guilt and spiritual depres- 
sion. Salvation is a vital movement, a spiritual germination, 
a bringing forth of the fruits of righteousness. It is life. 

This Johnnean conception the Christian Church is just be- 
ginning to grasp. We do not mean, of course, that so grand 
and so salient a feature of divine revelation has escaped the 
attention of the past; in all ages the truest disciples of Jesus 
have sought this gift of life, have striven with tears and en- 
treaties after this indwelling principle otf righteousness and 
spiritual growth. We say only that the chief emphasis has 
not been laid upon these things, that the intensest energies of 
the Christian church have been concentrated upon objects and 
aspirations which belong to a lower stage of the religious con- 
sciousness. But a change is taking place. It is already 
evident that in the future the church will draw this concep- 
tion of life forth from the position of comparative obscurity 
which it has occupied in the past, will raise it to its rightful 
place and hold it up before the world as the sublime, over- 
shadowing ideal of true religion. 

In fact no other course is possible. The moral and intel- 
lectual conditions of Christendom have already so changed, 
that neither the Catholic nor the Lutheran ideal can satisfy the 
religious requirements of the age. The Catholic promise of 

1 Of course, images of danger abound in the Book of Revelations. But it is cer- 


tainly unjust to ascribe to Jobn, on the strength of his poetry, conceptions which are 
foreign to the whole tenor of his plain prose. 
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safety from danger has lost its power because all our concep- 
tions of the future have been spifitualized. Such a promise 
appeals only to the lower, more selfish impulses of a man’s 
nature; and these impulses are not very easily aroused when 
the danger has lost its material form. To take away the literal 
hell, the lake of fire, and the bodily torments, is to take away 
the possibility of acting upon the basilar side of human nature. 
You can no more excite the low, selfish fears of a man, than 
you can those of a brute animal, by a proclamation of spiritual 
danger. Therefore the motive of fear has necessarily become 
inoperative ; the sense of security has ceased forever to be the 
central pointof Christian endeavor. 

The Protestant ideal fails for a different reason. Paul’s 
doctrine of justification, as we have seen, is the doctrine of.a 
crisis. When the human soul is lashing itself in a storm, 
when it is rising in fierce, passionate revolt against old wrongs 
and the institutions that embody them, there is no power so 
grand and so effective as this sense of divine reconciliation — 
this intense assurance that while there are tumults and con- 
vulsions and chaotic disorders without, the inner life is at 
peace with God. Such a faith is pre-eminently fitted for pas- 
sionate suuls and passionate eras seeking relief from the tem- 
pestuous conditions into which they have been thrown. No 
stronger proof of this could be presented than the case of St. 
Paul himself, the apostle who had passed through a tremen- 
dous crisis of feeling, and whose vehement nature was roused 
in revolt against those narrow Judaizing notions which were 
fettering the Christian faith. St. Augustine, the chief of 
Pauline theologians, was a kindred spirit, many years of whose 
life were passed in fierce passionate struggle against the Mani- 
chean errors that had ensnared him. 

But it was only in the times of the Reformation, when the 
storm which had been so long brewing burst forth in its fury, 
when the discontent of the people rose in a tempest of right- 
eous indignation that convulsed all Europe — only then that 
the Pauline doctrine took hold of great multitudes of resolute 
spirits giving to them the sense of inward peace and thereby 
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enabling them to face, without fear or faltering, the tumults 
and perils that confronted them upon every side. In this the 
most pregnant crisis of Christian history, the doctrine of St. 
Paul displayed the fulness of its power. But ever since, in 
the exact ratio that the storms of revolution have receded from 
us and human progress has taken on a more peaceful form, 
has the Protestant principle of justification lost its efficiency. 
It has now ceased to be a power over the popular life; its in- 
fluence seems to be almost solely confined to those emo- 
tional natures who can be easily lashed into excitement, even 
by artificial and mechanical means. 

Furthermore, it is plainly impossible that this principle 
should ever regain the ascendancy in the future which it en- 
joyed in the past. For we have passed beyond the epoch of 
development by means of crises and catastrophes. Great 
changes are yet to take place in human life, but the move- 
nent will be gradual and without violent convulsions. The 
stream of progress has become so broad and deep that it will 
henceforth flow on silently and placidly. The popular will, 
educated, organized, and, above all, armed with the powerful 
weapon of a free press, has become so irresistible that it can 
always carry its points without rising into such awful storms 
of indignation and fury as those which characterized the last 
three centuries. Abuses and wrongs now live only so long as 
they bury themselves in the darkness, hidden beneath a fallacy 
or a pretence ; the moment they are brought into the clear sun- 
light of the popular disapproval, they crumble to pieces. Ina 
word, we have passed beyond the need of those fierce passion- 
ate mcthods which marked the true Protestant era. Our 
future development will be peaceful and equable, not storm- 
ful and convulsive. And its religious ideal will be John’s 
serene conception of life. 


Understanding now the objects which the three Christian 
systems have severally brought into prominence, let us con- 
sider the methods through which they sought the attainment 
of these objects. We accept here the distinction which long 
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ago became a common-place of historic theology ; but we shall 
endeavor to place upon it a clearer and more definite mean- 
ing than it gained amid the angry discussions of ecclesiastical 
parties. That distinction is that Catholicism relies upon the 
method of works, and Protestantism upon the method of faith. 

Now that the tedious, perplexing controversy concerning 
faith and works has practically ceased, we are very naturally 
inclined to underrate its importance. The unprejudiced 
thinker who wades through all the subtilities of this great de- 
bate will be very apt to conclude that the dispute was a merely 
verbal one. There is, he will say, no real antithesis between 
faith and works. The conception of either party does not ex- 
clude that of the other: the Catholic admits the necessity of 
faith, and the Protestant is equally ready to acknowledge that 
works are indispensable: the only question between them con- 
cerns the place and the emphasis which shall be given to these 
two factors in a common result. But this judgment would be 
a hasty and crude one. The two great divisions of the Chris- 
tian Church have not so long puzzled themselves over a mere 
verbal subtility, a dispute concerning the order and arrange- 
ment of two terms in one proposition. It may be difficult to 
give a precise and logical statement of the primary difference 
between the Catholic doctrine of works and the Protestant 
doctrine of faith, but if we follow the unfolding of these two 
methods in history, if we observe the different results to which 
they severally tend, we shall be ready to admit that some- 
where there has been a very wide and immensely important 
divergence between them. It is so with all methods or ways. 
We may not notice the precise point at which two lines of rail- 
way diverge; but we shall be profoundly impressed by the 
fact of their divergence if we happen to find ourselves landed 
at the sea-side when we wished to go to the mountains. 

We need not, then, bewilder ourselves in the endless maze 
of nice distinctions and logical subtilities which has so long 
surrounded the controversy concerning faith and works. The 
radical difference between the two methods is fully compre- 
hended only by observing the divergence of their practical ten- 
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dencies and the wide separation of their results. To this ob- 
servation let us now direct ourselves. 

We do a great injustice if we suppose — as Protestant theo- 
logians seem bent on supposing —that Catholicism ascribes 
any saving efficiency to mere works considered by themselves. 
Such a view is too directly opposed to the whole tenor. of 
Christ’s teaching to form an essential part of any really Chris- 
tian system. The essence of the Catholic doctrine is to exalt 
works not on their own account, but as the means to an end. 
That end is the union of the believer with the Christian com- 
munion, in whose fellowship salvation is supposed to be imma- 
nent. Circumcision by itself was nothing; its virtue lay in 
its being a formal act of separation from other races and a rite 
of initiation into the Jewish communion. Christian baptism 
and all other sacramental institutions have the same purpose : 
they are rites of fellowship, bonds of union between those who 
participate in them. In this we see an explanation of that 
strange Labit —so noticeable in Catholicism and other cog- 
nate systems — of elevating ceremonial works above those of 
practical morality. The explanation is, that the unifying in- 
fluence of the former is far greater than that of the latter. 
The vague sentiment of sympathy which arises between those 
who obey the same ethical rule, is not to be compared with 
that strong feeling of fellowship that comes from constant par- 
ticipation in the ceremonial works, the visible outward life of 
the same religious communion. And therefore all churches 
which seek for unity as the essential object, emphasize the im- 
portance of ceremonial deeds above all things else. Out of 
this intense desire for unity, the Catholic doctrine of justifica- 
tion has sprung. It is a doctrine which seeks not to glorify 
works, per se, but to magnify the church at the expense of the 
individual. It points out a way of salvation which leads 
through obedience, through conformity, through surrender of 
individuality, through perfect union with the church. Ina 
word, the method of works is a unifying method. 

The Protestant method of faith, on the other hand, indi- 
vidualizes. When we look solely to a man’s relations to God, 
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the doctrine of justification through faith may. seem a doctrine 
of humility, of dependence, of self-depreciation. But when 
we have regard to a man’s relations to his fellow-men, we see 
that it is pre-eminently the doctrine of self-reliance, of inde- 
pendence and intense individualism. There is no one so ab- 
solutely independent as he who depends solely upon divine 
help; no one leans so little upon his fellow-men as he who 
trusts in God. Judged then, by its tendencies and results, the 
Protestant method is directly opposed to the Catholic one. 
It individualizes. It throws all ceremonial deeds into the 
background and thus reduces their unifying influence to a 
minimum. It emphasizes the soul’s personal relations to God 
manifested in Christ. It sends the man forth as an indepen- 
dent, individually responsible being, to seek salvation — not 
through union with a church, but through the grace of God 
and the atoning power of the cross. 

Mark now how closely this antithesis between the Catholic 
and the Protestant methods connects itself with that between 
the Catholic and the Protestant ideas of salvation, as they were 
described in the preceding paragraphs. The Catholic idea of sal- 
vation as security has its natural complement in a method which 
unites; for nothing unifies so effectively, nothing draws so closely 
together as the sense of danger and the hope of security. On 
the other hand, the Protestant theory of salvation as reconcilia- 
tion, pardon, redem»tion from sin, has its complement in an 
individualizing method; for the sense of guilt disintegrates, 
setting each man apart in a distinct and awful consciousness 
of his individual responsibility. Thus in both systems, theory 
and method precisely correspond. 

The Johnnean method is that of Jove. Neither works nor 
faith are raised into special prominence, but both are merged 
into a more comprehensive conception. For, love both unites 
and individualizes. It furnishes a perfect bond of union and 
yet develops the individuality of those who have been drawn 
together by its influence. In fact, nothing so intensifies a 
man’s personality, quickens every energy and calls forth every 
power of his being as the sentiment of love. Until we have 
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felt its force, we do not rise to a full consciousness of ourselves 
and all that is within us. Thus, the Johannean method com- 
bines what is good in both the others, but without their evil. 
It unites, but not into the rigid, irksome, and oppressive unity 
of Catholicism. It individualizes, but it does not create that 
self-asserting, repellent and isolating temper which has been 
the bane of Protestantism. 

Note now the correspondence of this method of love with 
the Johnannean conception of salvation as life. All natural 
life is the resultant of two forces — the one, uniting the parti- 
cles of the body together in vital coherence; the other tend- 
ing to individualize them, to separate them from their organic 
connection with the living whole. Upon the equilibrium of 
these two forces life depends. Now, love is the synthesis of 
two corresponding forces in the realm of spirit. As we have 
seen, love is the magical process which unites men together 
while fostering the sense of personal responsibility and intensi- 
fying the highest, best energies of the individual soul. Ina 
word, love is the method of spiritual life. 

It is this method of love which will rule the church of the 
future. Ceremonial works and justifying faith will not be 
cast aside ; but neither of them will be emphasized as they have 
been in the past. Both will be recognized as partial methods, 
fitted for special needs and particular ages of Christian life. 
The chief way of salvation — the one into which all other ways 
run and are lost — will be the way of love. 


We find the three great Christian systems once more differ- 
entiated from each other in their presentation of religious ex- 
perience. The different types of experience which these sys- 
tems severally present and bring into prominence, are not rad- 
ically antagonistic with each other. They are all Christian ; 
they all bear with gréater or less exactitude, the impress of the 
Saviour’s life and example. But still they are distinct; they 
emphasize different traits of religious life; they differ in the 
fulness of their contents and the perfection of their results. 

In the Petrine-Catholic type of religious experience the chief 
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emphasis is laid upon Repentance. And in the teaching of 
Peter and his co-workers, repentance meant nothing more 
than what appears upon the very face of the word. It denoted 
simply a change of mind. When applied to intellectual con- 
ditions, it meant a change of views; when applied to moral 
conditions it gained a somewhat wider meaning involving re- 
gret for the past and a resolve of amendment in the future. 
Farther than this, the Petrine party did not go. As Jews, 
born into the communion of God’s elect, instructed from their 
youth in the Divine Law, they were not disposed to regard 
Christianity as a sweeping revolution of life ; they recognized 
in their new experience no more radical change than what 
was involved in sorrow for past sin, acknowledgment of the 
Messiah and obedience to his rule. Catholicism adopted the 
Petrine view and shaped its whole polity with a view of foster- 
ing such a type of experience. Repentance was not merely 
emphasized and dwelt upon, as a spiritual reality. It gained a 
concrete materialized form in the institution of penance — that 
chief pivotal point around which the religious life of Catholi- 
cism is always revolving. Of course other types of experience 
were occasionally manifested. There were Catholics who 
transcended the ordinary limitations of Catholicism, who felt 
a deeper consciousness of sin and were moved by intense striv- 
ings after personal righteousness. But for the great mass of 
the people the demands of medieval religion were summed up 
in the simple requirement to do penance and to humbly sub- 
. mit to the rule of the church. 

In the Pauline conception of religious experience, Conver- 
sion becomes the central absorbing thought. The entire 
Christian consciousness is made to converge upon the assur- 
ance that a sweeping revolution has taken place, that the life 
of the believer has passed through a complete transmutation 
from a nature of sin to a nature of holiness. Paul, a man of 
deep thought and fervent feeling, who had been suddenly and 
mysteriously swept from one pole of conviction to the other, 
could not be content with the lax, moderate views of Peter 
and the Judaizing Christians. His experience seemed to him 
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something more than a mere transition. It was—to use two 
idioms wonderfully expressive of the difference between the 
Petrine and Pauline conceptions — it was not merely “ a change 
of mind,” but “a change of heart.” The intense, thorough- 
going conception has penetrated through and through the 
Protestant spirit and thus formed the second great type of 
Christian experience. It is an experience where everything 
focalizes upon the fact of conversion, to the neglect of less 
startling but equally important events in the history of the 
soul. It is a movement, like that of a projectile, which 
slackens more and more the farther it recedes from its start- 
ing-point. 

In the third type of Christian experience the initial point is 
conceived as Regeneration. But in using this term we must 
divest it of a shade of meaning, borrowed from the Pauline 
theology and forming no essential part of John’s conception. 
In strict accuracy of speech, the Johannean principle is not 
regeneration but spiritual generation. It is Paul to whom we 
are indebted for those sharply drawn contrasts between “ the 
old man ” and the new — those vivid delineations of the “ new 
creature” walking “in newness of life” —all that spiritual 
alchemy which plays so prominent a part in the theology of 
the last three centuries. But John makes no allusion to 
these ideas of renewal and transmutation. He nowhere speaks 
of being born again, but always of being born from above or of 
God. ‘“ Except a man be born from above,? he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.” In a word John conducts us back to that 
conception of life which forms the basis of his system. Birth 
from above is the influx of spiritual life ; it is the incoming of 
a vitalizing influence through which the process of spiritual 
development is begun within the soul. Of course, the idea of 
change is involved in this, but not in the sense of the other 

2 Tevvediva cvod_er — to be born from above. The more usual expression 
with John is, to be born from God. The verb avayervaowel, born again, is fonnd 
only in Peter's first epistle, the noun &vayevvyols never occurs in the New Testa- 
ment, although an analogous word May EVE CLO is once used by Paul in Titus iii. 


5. The evangelical conception of regeneration is John’s idea of spiritual generation 
plus Paul’s doctrine of transmutation. 
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theologies. The change is not a superficial external altera- 
tion as in the Petrine view, nor is it a convulsive radical trans- 
mutation as with Paul. But it is the change which is insep- 
arable from the vital process — the slow gradual unfolding of 
the spiritual embryo into the perfected form and stature of 
righteousness. The typical Christian is not one who has con- 
formed to an initiating rite; he is not one who has emerged 
from a sudden severe crisis of feeling; he is the man who has 
begun to grow in grace and love. That is the cardinal element, 
the conclusive test of Christian life. If there is spiritual 
growth, if the man is becoming better, he is spiritually alive ; 
he is born of God. 

There are then these three generic types of Christian ex- 
perience. The first or Catholic centres upon the idea of re- 
pentance or transition from one state of mind to another; the 
second or Protestant, upon the idea of conversion or transmu- 
tation of the moral nature; the third or Johannean, upon the 
idea of regeneration or the beginning of spiritual growth. 
No one of these three presentations is entirely untruthful or 
else it would not have the sanction of a divine revelation. 
But the first and the second are partial views; they are pro- 
visional theories adapted to certain conditions and eras of 
Christian history ; everything permanent in them is taken up 
into the higher and more comprehensive conception of St. 
John. That remains the perfected idea, the ultimate type of 
Christian experience. More and more will our disordered 
chaotic ideas of religion range themselves around this central 
principle ; more and more will the Christian consciousness 
lay its stress not upon penance, not upon paroxysmal crises, 
but upon growth in righteousness and love. 

With this we conclude our study of the three phases of 
Christianity. Some of our readers, it may be, will deny our 
conclusion peremptorily. They will be at pains to show that 
these different conceptions which we have parcelled out be- 
tween the three apostles, are presented either directly or in- 
directly by them all. But all that may be granted without 
invalidating our conclusions. A religious system is charac- 
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terized, not by the aggregate of all the conceptions that float 
hazily across its field of vision, but by those which it empha- 
sizes, those which it raises into prominence and around which 
it ranges the great mass of subordinate truth. Peter and Paul 
may occasionally foreshadow the doctrines of John; but they 
lay the greatest stress, they build their systems, upon concep- 
tions which are peculiarly their own. Whoever remembers 
this, will not be in haste to deny, perhaps, that we have cor- 
rectly presented the apostles, Peter, Paul and John, as the ex- 
ponents of three distinct religious systems, and the represen- 
tatives of three successive eras of Christian history. 


ARTICLE IX. 


Universalist Conventions and Creeds. 


SIXTH PAPER. 


THE WINCHESTER CONFESSION. 


Ir is unavoidable, in presenting the historical facts in re- 
gard to the causes which led to the adoption of the Winches- 
ter Confession, that we shall be compelled to dispute the tra- 
ditional story so generally received among our people; and it 
is unfortunate that in so doing we shall be put in antagonism 
with the statements of some who were present at the session 
of the Convention in 1803, and participated in its doings. 
But the fate of the tradition is, as all must agree, of very little 
consequence ; while it is not impossible that the participants 
in the debates and votes, have, owing to the lapse of time be- 
tween their action in Convention, and their written or oral 
statements concerning it, unwittingly confounded things to- 
gether which at the time when action was taken on them, 
were, as we think we shall conclusively show, entirely separate 
and distinct. 

There is preserved in the Library of the Universalist His- 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XIII 10 
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torical Society, a fragment of a MS. History of the New Eng- 
land Convention, from the pen of Rev. Edward Turner, who 
was present at the session of 1803, and was one of a commit- 
tee appointed by the session of 1816 to collect material for the 
History of Universalism in America. In it there is an allu- 
sion to the passage of an Act securing Toleration for all Re- 
ligious Sects in New Hampshire ;! but as this Act was not 
passed till 1819, the earliest date of Mr. Turner’s pen work on 
his History is probably 1820, seventeen years after the adop- 
tion of the Profession of Faith. His statement, therefore, that 
the case of Christopher Erskine led to the adoption of the Pro- 
fession of Faith, is not, to say the least, worth as much as it 
would have been if written immediately after the session 
closed. 

Rev. Nathaniel Stacy, who also participated in the session 
of 1803, has published in his Memoirs, his recollections of the 


occasion, as follows: 


“There was a measure called for, at this time, which, in its 
adoption by the council, produced considerable argument in 
the discussion, and no little sensation among the brethren ; 
which was, the adoption of a written creed or confession of 
faith. It became absolutely necessary, to save Universalists 
in New England, and particularly in New Hampshire, from 
clerical oppression. In those days, the Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists were denominated the Standing Order ; 
and they had a legal right to tax every individual in the parish, 
for the support of the clergy; and the only remedy the indi- 
vidual had to avoid paying such tax to them, was to join some 
other sect, and bring a certificate from them to the Standing 
Order, that he had joined that society, and actually paid taxes 
to them. This had been done in one or more cases, in the 
State of New Hampshire; but, nevertheless, the Standing 
Order proceeded to collect the tax. Resistance was made, 
and the case was finally carried up to the Supreme [Superior] 
Court, which decided that there was no such order known as 

1In the QUARTERLY for April, 1872, Rev. Dr. Brooks published extracts from Mr. 
Turner’s MSS. On p. 160, after speaking of the Acts of the Convention in 18038, Mr. 
Turner adds: “ The Legislature of New Hampshire shortly after passed an Act secur- 
ing the rights of conscience and giving every denomination the privilege of worshipping 
and giving their support in the manner, and to whom, they sbest pleased.” This is a 
mistake, as sixteen years can hardly be regarded as being ‘‘shortly after.” 
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Universalists, for they had no creed or profession of faith to 
distinguish them from the Standing Order; and they were, 
consequently, compelled to pay taxes to them. Our brethren 
felt afraid of creeds. They had read, seen, and experienced, 
as they supposed, the distracting, illiberal, and persecuting 
effects of human creeds; and they wished to avoid the vortex 
of that whirlpool into which they had seen so many drawn to 
inevitable destruction. The Bible was a sufficient creed — it 
was all the creed they wanted — all they needed — it was suffi- 
ciently definite — and each one had an equal right to construe 
it for himself, while he did not deny its inspiration and 
authority. They felt no inclination to take upon themselves 
a ‘yoke, which neither they nor their fathers had been able to 
bear.’ They had so far lived without a creed; and they had 
lived in perfect union. Now, they very much feared, should 
they go to making creeds, they would become divided, and like 
others who had gone before them, begin to cherish an exclu- 
sive and persecuting spirit. But what should be done? They 
sympathized deeply with the persecuted brethren in New 
Hampshire ; and wished, if possible, to relieve them. A com- 
mittee was appointed the previous year to prepare a confes- 
sion of faith, and a platform, or constitution; of which Mr- 
Walter Ferris was a member; and he now presented one so 
unobjectionable, that it was difficult to find where the most 
fastidious could object to it, or how it could lead to division. 
A motion was made to adopt it; and probably the longest and 
warmest debate ensued, that had ever been known in that de- 
liberative body. It was, however, conducted throughout with 
the kindest feelings, but with much earnestness and consider- 
able sensibility; tears and smiles by the attentive auditors, 
alternately followed the pathetic appeals of the speakers on 
each side. Among its warmest advocates were George Rich- 
ards, Hosea Ballou, Walter Ferris, and Zephaniah Lathe; and 
among its opposers, Edward Turner and Noah Murray. I dis- 
tinctly recollect a metaphor in one of Mr. Murray’s arguments, 
and Mr. Lathe’s reply. Mr. Murray said, in allusion to the 
confession of faith, ‘It is harmless now — it is a calf, and its 
horns have not yet made their appearance ; but it will soon 
grow older —its horns will grow, and then it will begin to 
hook.’ Mr. Lathe arose, and replied, ‘ All that Br. Murray 
has said would be correct, had he not made a mistake in the 
animal. It is not a calf; it is a dove; and who ever heard of 
a dove having horns at any age?’ But the Confession was 
adopted without alteration, I believe, as reported by the com- 
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mittee, through Mr. Ferris. The oppositicn yielding, it passed, 
(if my memory well serves me,) by the unanimous voice of 


the council, with a resolution appended to it to this effect, that 


no alteration should ever be made hereafter, to the confession of 
faith.” 2 


This was written at least forty-two years after the meeting 
which it describes ;? and although Father Stacy was one of 
the most conscientious, faithful and honest men ever in the 
Universalist ministry, it is certain that in several particulars 


the foregoing statement is not in accordance with well estab- 
lished facts. 

The decision of the New Hampshire Court may possibly 
have influenced the Convention to adopt a Plan of Govern- 


ment, but in the nature of the case it could not, as will pres- 


ently be seen by all who read this paper, have had the smallest 
influence in leading them to adopt a creed. 

The decision of the Court that Universalists should not be 
exempt from taxation by the Standing Order, was not on the 


ground that Universalists “had no creed or profession of faith 
to distinguish them from the Standing Order.” 4 It was ona 
wholly different ground. 

The statement that thus far Universalists “had lived with- 


out a creed,” is incorrect, for this same Convention had 
adopted one, nine years before. 
Noah Murray’s use of the metaphor attributed to him, 


could hardly have been spoken “ in allusion to the confession 


of faith,” as though it was a new ora dangerous thing for 
Universalists to have a creed, since he belonged to the Phila- 
delphia Convention, which had professed a creed for thirteen 
years ; it might have been spoken in allusion to anticipated 


2‘* Memoirs of the Life of Nathaniel Stacy.” pp. 94-96. 

8 In the Introduction to the Memoir, p. 20, Mr. Stacy says that he begun to write his 
book January Ist, 1845. 

4 Originally the Towns in N. H. were Parishes for the support of the ministry; i. e. 
the ministry established by a majority in the Parish. These were generally, if not ex- 
clusively Congregationalists; and Presbyterians, Methodists and Baptists, as well as 
Universalists, were taxed for the support of the Congregationalists who had created 
the Parish. As will appear farther on, there was no league between the Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists. 
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danger in departing from the Philadelphia “ Platform of Arti 
cles of Faith,’ already adopted by the New England Conven- 


tion; or, as seems much more probable, it may have been said 


with reference to the provisions in the proposed “ Plan of the 
General Association ”’ on the subject of Ordination and Disci- 


pline, which would seem to him to be a dangerous departure 


from, or encroachment on, the Congregationalism and Inde- 
pendency of the “ Plan of Church Government,” originating 
in the Philadelphia Convention, and already adopted by the 
New England Convention. 

Mr. Stacy is also mistaken in saying that Edward Turner 
was one of the opposers of the Committee’s Report. The 
Printed Minutes of 1803 say that the “ Dissentients’’ were 
“Noah Murray, and Solomon Glover.” In the Standing 


Clerk’s Record, which, as we have seen,® was for twenty years, 
viz.: from 1793 to 1813, copied from the printed documents, 
there is an omission of the printed statement of the names of 
those who favored or opposed the committee’s report. 


Rev. Hosea Ballou, who was also a member of the session 
of 1803, and one of the committee to draft “a plan of fellow- 
ship in faith and practice,” has not, so far as I have been able 
to ascertain, left anything on record concerning it; but his 


Biographer, Rev. Thomas Whittemore, who enjoyed great in- 
timacy with Mr. Ballou, says of the Winchester Profession : 


‘‘ These articles were rendered necessary, because attempts 
had been made, especially in New Hampshire, to show that 
Universalists were not a distinct sect; that they had no creed, 
or separate form of faith, before the world, by which they were 
distinguished from the standing order of Christians in that 
state. The judges of the Supreme [Superior] Court had de- 
cided that Congregationalists and Universalists were the same 
sect in the eye of the law, and that, therefore, the latter must 
continue to pay taxes to the former. The Universalists were 
greatly moved at this decision, and they took measures to 
procure a revision of the opinion of the court. The confession 
of faith and the plan of the Convention’s government were 
adopted, to give a distinct denominational character to the 


Universalists, that they might be acknowledged a distinct 
+’ See QUARTERLY for Oct. 1875. p. 445. 
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class of Christians in New Hampshire, and be obliged no 
longer to pay taxes to the Congregationalists.” ® 


Mr. Whittemore refers to his “‘ Modern History of Univer- 
salism,”’ and also to ‘ Barstow’s History of New Hampshire,” 


in confirmation of his idea of what the adoption of the ‘ Pro- 
fession’’ was intended to accomplish; but on consulting 
‘** Barstow’s History,” it is found that he gives ** Whittemore’s 
Modern History,” as his authority on this point; and this 
kind of reference “in a circle,” is not very helpful in getting 
at facts. 

The adoption of the “ Plan of Government” might have 
had something to do with, or rather may have been intended 
to have a bearing on, “ the acknowledgment of Universalists 
as a distinct class of Christians in New Hampshire ;’’ but the 
adoption of the ‘* Profession of Faith,” could not have had the 
slightest influence in that direction, and could not have been 
expected to have, as we will now proceed to show. 

Christopher Erskine was a resident of Claremont, N. H., 
and as such was liable to pay tax for the support of the Con- 
gregationalist Society in that town. He was, however, a Uni- 
versalist, and as early as 1796, as appears from the following, 
had joined the Universalist Society in an adjoining town : 

*¢ CHARLESTOWN, FeBRuUARY 19, 1796. 

This may certify that Christopher Erskine belongs to the 
Universalist Society and contributes to that order. 


WILLIAM FaREWELL, Elder. 
Recorded Feb. 23, 1796.”7 


Notwithstanding this Certificate, which was supposed to 
meet the requirement of the Constitution of the State, and to 
show that Erskine belonged to a sect or denomination different 
from the Congregationalists, the parish in Claremont continued 
to tax him, and arrested him for refusing to pay; whereupon 
he brought suit against the Seleetmen of the town. A Town 
Meeting was then called, in the Warrant for which occurred 


this Article: 
6 ** Life of Rev. Hosea Ballou.’’ Vol. I. . p. 175. 
7 From the Town Records of Claremont, N. H. 
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“5th. To see if the inhabitants will choose an agent to de- 


fend the town against two lawsuits, one of which was com- 


menced by Peter Wakefield, and the other by Christopher 
Erskine.”’ 


This meeting was held “ March 20th, 1801,” when 


‘Capt. Gideon Henderson was appointed agent to defend 
said lawsuits.”’ § 


The legal history of the case is thus given by Hon. Chief 


Justice Smith, who was Presiding Judge of the Superior Court 
when Erskine’s case was decided at the October Term, 1802. 


“Christopher Erskine was assessed for a. Minister tax to pay 


the salary of Rev. Mr. Tappan, minister of Claremont, a Con- 
gregationalist. Having been arrested by the Collector and 
thus compelled to pay the tax, he brought an action for false 
imprisonment, &c., against Henderson and Peckham, two of 
the Selectmen of Claremont, who assessed the tax. The ac- 
tion was commenced before Francis Smith, Esq., Justice of 
the Peace, who gave judgment for Erskine. Henderson and 
Peckham appealed to the Court of Common Pleas. Upou the 
trial in that court, the Court, against the objections of the de- 
fendants, Henderson and Peckham, admitted evidence that 
Erskine was a Universalist; and the jury found a verdict for 
Erskine. Henderson and Peckham tendered a bill of excep- 
tions ; the Court of Common Pleas refused to allow the bill, 
and gave judgment in favor of Erskine on the verdict. Hen- 
derson and Peckham thus brought a writ of error to the Su- 
perior Court ; upon the return of the certiorari they showed the 
bill tendered and refused below; and obtained a writ com- 
manding the Common Pleas to allow the bill of exceptions if 
the matters therein contained were truly stated. Accordingly 
one of the Justices of the Common Pleas allowed the bill; and 
it was returned with the writ to the Superior Court. The 
Plaintiffs in Error, Henderson and Peckham, assigned the 
general error, and also the decision of the court below in ad- 
mitting the evidence objected to. The hearing came on before 
Chief Justice Smith, Judge Farrar and Judge Livermore. 
Judges Farrar and Livermore reversed the judgment of the 
Common Pleas. Chief Justice Smith did not concur in this 

8 From the Records of the Congregational Church, Claremont, N. H. For these and 
the foregoing extract, I am indebted to Rev. Edward Smiley, of Claremont. 
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decision. He doubted whether Henderson and Peckham had 
taken their objections in the proper form. Sut all three 
Judges appear to have concurred in thinking that Universa- 
lists and Congregationalists are not different sects within the 
meaning of the Constitution.” 9 


The date of the hearing of the case before the Superior 
Court is determined by the Records of the Chief Justice. 
Judge Smith writes me as follows, on the subject: 


“Chief Justice Smith’s MSS. in reference to the case of 
Erskine, show, that at the October Term, 1802, in Cheshire 
County, the Superior Court held that Universalists and Con- 
gregationalists were not different sects within the meaning of 
the Constitution. It does not appear whether any reasons 
were given at the time; but the grounds of this decision may 
be collected from the subsequent opinion of Muzzy v. Wilkins, 
Hillsborough County, May Term, 1803. The precise point 
decided in Muzzy v. Wilkins, was, that Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists are different sects within the meaning of the 
Constitution, because they differ in Church Government and 
discipline, though they agree in doctrinal belief. The Court 
adopted as the test, uniformity in externals, not in belief; and 
intimate that if two bodies agreed in church government. and 
discipline, but differed in doctrinal belief, they would not be 
different sects within the meaning of the Constitution. In 
this connection reference is made to the Universalists and 
Congregationalists, and the case of Erskine is mentioned.” 


Judge Smith also says, in the same letter, 


“Chief Justice Smith was a believer in the ultimate salva- 
tion of all mankind ; and there are no traces of bigotry in his 
opinions.” 


Since the “October Term of the Superior Court” com- 
menced uniformly on the “third Tuesday in October,” how 
shall we account for the following statement in the Records of 
the Convention, “ Sept. 16th, 1802’ ? 

‘¢ Christopher Erskine, of Claremont, sued for the non-pay-. 
ment of Congregational ministerial taxes, prayed Counsel. 


9 For this condensed account from the MSS. of Chief Justice Smith, I am indebted 
to his son, Hon. Jeremiah Smith, now of Minnesota, but formerly a Judge of the Su- 
perior Court of New Hampshire. 
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The Convention directed Bro. G. Richards to memoralize the 
Honorable the Judges of the Supreme [Superior] Court of the 
State of New Hampshire; and if possible, to obtain a recon- 
sideration of a late decision which has pronounced that Con- 
gregationalists and Universalists are the same people ; at least 
so far as this, that the latter ought to pay taxes to the former: 
It being thus written of man that the younger shall serve the 
Elder, not by love, but Cash!” 


Certainly the decision of the Superior Court, referred to in 
the Vote, could not have been the decision in Erskine’s case, 
for that was not given until a month after the action of the 
Convention. Nor could the reference have been to any de- 
cision of his case in the lower court, for this had been in Ers- 
kine’s favor. All that the Superior Court had done in 
Erskine’s case up to the time of the session of the Convention 
in 1802, was to “command the Court of Common Pleas to 
allow the bill of exceptions.” It does not seem reasonable to 
suppose that the Convention would regard that as such a de- 
cision of the Superior Court as is described in the above vote. 
The reference to such a decision, if made at all in the original 
vote, was probably to a ruling in the case of some other Uni- 
versalist, of which we fail to find any account. The most rea-_ 
sonable solution of the difficulty seems to be this: Erskine 
presented his case as one pending in the Courts, and prayed 
Counsel, as stated in the first sentence of the vote; and the 
Convention directed Mr. Richards to present a Memorial to 
the Superior Court setting forth the fact that Erskine was rec- 
ognized as a Universalist, and was entitled to exemption from 
liability to be taxed for the support of any other sect. This 
or something equivalent to it was probably all that was em- 
braced in the original vote. But before the Proceedings of 
the Convention were printed, though probably not before Mr. 
Richards had discharged his duty,! the decision of the Supe- 


10 Unfortunately, no copy of Mr. Richard’s Memorial to the Court can be found. He 
reported to the session in 1808 that he had presented a Memorial, as directed, but it 
had produced no beneficial effects. Why should it have been expected to? It was 
clearly an irregular proceeding that the Court could not regard, for certainly they 
would pay no attention’ to anything about the case out of court, or from other persons 
than the parties to the suit or their counsel. 
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rior Court was given against Erskine, and whoever prepared 
the minutes for publication, interpolated into the account of 
Erskine’s request, what now stands in the Records concerning 
the decision. It is impossible that the Convention should 
have done it if the reference is to the decision against Erskine ; 
and it also seems improbable that so dignified a body would 
have perpetrated the witticism with which the recorded vote 
closes. But that very witticism, and the words immediately 
preceding it, seem to indicate that the writer, whoever he was, 
was conscious that he ought in some way to convey the opinion 
that the decision ‘‘ that Congregationalists and Universalists 
are the same people,” was not a decision that they were con- 
sidered by the Court as being identical in their religious belief, 
or as having made no declarations of theological differences. 

Judge Smith also favors us with the following extract from 
the text of his father’s decision, and a note appended to it, in 
the case of Muzzy v. Wilkins: 


“Our next enquiry is, Do Presbyterians differ from Congre- 
gationalists in discipline, church government, and worship, in 
the external forms? are they a separate and distinct society ? 
io they usually associate and worship by themselves? If we 
apply these tests to Deists, (for as to Atheists it is not proper 
to consider them as a religious sect,) Calvinists, Arminians, 
Hopkinsians, Universalists, &c., it will appear that these are 
not distinct sects. They are found blended with all sects. 
Among Episcopalians there are Calvinists and Arminians ; 
there are also many Universalists. Some of the dignitaries of 
the Church have embraced the Universal scheme. Bishop 
Newton was a Universalist. Among the Congregationalists 
and Independents we may mention Dr. Priestly, Dr. Chauncey, 
Dr. Huntington, &c. Generally speaking, the Universalists 
have no distinct formulary of government and discipline. In 
large towns they sometimes associate and worship together. 
(a) But embracing this tenet makes in general no more dif- 
ference as to the form of Church Government and discipline 
than embracing the Calvinistic, Arminian, Hopkinsian opinions 
does. 

“ (a) So do Calvinists &c. Now and then we find a Cal- 
vinistic Society in the country. 

“That Universalists are not a distinct sect from Congrega- 
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tionalists must now be considered as settled by the decision in 
Henderson and Peckham v. Christopher Erskine in error, 
Cheshire, October Term, 1802. 

“In the nature of things there is no more ground to exempt 
Universalists than Arminians from paying towards the support 
of a Hopkinsian teacher.” 


In a case recently tried in the Superior Court of New Hamp- 
shire, Associate Justice Charles Doe, in delivering his opinion, 
makes the following allusion to Erskine’s case, and to what 
the Court decided with reference to it: ! 


“The definition of Congregationalism was forcibly illus- 
trated in Henderson and a. v. Erskine, and in other cases, 
more than sixty years ago, when towns were parishes, and, as 
such, had power to elect teachers of piety, morality and reli- 
gion, and, as such, had power to support them by taxation. 
The Constitution provides that no person of one sect or de- 
nomination shall be compelled to pay towards the support of 
the religious teacher or teachers of another persuasion, sect, 
or denomination. Towns in which the majorities were Trini- 
tarian Congregationalists elected Trinitarian Congregational 
religious teachers, and taxed Universalists as well as others to 
support them ; and the Courts held that Universalists were 
Congregationalists, and must pay the ministerial taxes. Those 
decisions were manifestly wrong in this: they were based 
solely on the indisputable propositiqn that Universalists are 
Congregationalists, in disregard of two other propositions 
equally indisputable and equally important, that Universalists 
are one of several Congregational sects, and that religious lib- 
erty is the object of the Constitutional provision. In 1804 the 
Freewill Baptists, in 1805 the Universalists, and in 1807 the 
Methodists, applied to the legislature for relief from the tax- 
paying consequences of being held not to be religious sects 
distinct from the Puritans, and procured the passage of reso- 
lutions declaring them to be religious sects entitled to the Con- 
stitutional privilege. Whether they were religious sects, with- 
in the meaning of the Constitution, or not, was a judicial and 
not a legislative question; but by the unconstitutional and 
void resolutions of the legislature, the erroneous decisions of 
courts, juries, towns, and town officers were practically re- 
versed. In holding Universalists, whom they regarded as in- 
fidels, to be liable as Congregationalists, to Congregational 

11 New Hampshire Reports, Vol. LIII., (1874) Case of Hale vs. Everett. 
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taxation, the Puritans illustrated the broad idea of Congrega- 
tionalism as a system of ecclesiastical government without any 


theological limitations.” ” 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


ARTICLE X. 
Materialism and the Destiny of Man. 


By man, we mean the individuals which make up the human 
race; for aside from these individuals, there is no such race. 
Nor is there any public opinion, virtue, morality, spirit, aside 
from that which is held in common by the individuals who 
make up that public. Materialism deals alone with matter 
and force; and regards man, and all other living beings, as 
evolved by the action of force upon matter. What this force 
is, and what guides its action, materialists do not tell us; but, 
they do deny that it is guided at all; for guidance would imply 
mind ; and mind, they tell us, is wholly dependent on organism 
for its existence: and so cannot exist prior to, nor hence ex- 
ercise any influence upon, the organizing process. 

We believe materialists hold that life and mind do not exist, 
as essences, independently of organized matter. And we 
think they hold further, that all organic forms, are nothing 
more than the combination and arrangement of certain parti- 
cles of matter, resulting from the wndirected action of force. 
And still further, — that the bare fact of arrangement, creates 
no new principle, but only a new structure of what already ex- 
isted. And so life and mind cannot be created by, nor the 
product of, organization : and, as these elements do not exist 
independently of organic matter, and are not, and cannot be 


12 Judge Doe, in response to a communication in which 1 informed him of the tradi- 
tion in our denomination touching the reason why the Court decided that Universalists 
and Congregationalists could not be regarded as distinct sects, says: “There is no 
doubt that Chief Justice Smith regarded Universalists as liable to Puritan taxation on 
the ground that they were Congregationalists in the sense of being a sect of indepen- 
dent parishes, and that there was no theological test of sects capable of being practi- 
cally applied in the law.” ; 
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created by it, the logical result is,— nothing; and so they 
leave us utterly in the dark as to the whence, and how of this 
wonderfully complex soul of man:—by which we mean the 
sum total of his spiritual being. 

Leaving us thus without a clue to man’s origin, they leave 
us in a state of still greater perplexity in regard to his destiny, 
or the purpose of his being here at all. But materialism, as 
before stated, denies purpose, for that involves design, but man 
is not here by design, for that again involves mind, so much 
prior and superior to his, as to design and bring him here. 
And so force got him here, somehow, and at length: but with 
no purpose or object in view. But here we are, at least ten 
hundred millions of us, on this planet. 

And now in the light of materialism, how stands the ac- 
count with us? Let us suppose that fifty thousand years ago 
this earth had been so long adapted for the habitation of man, 
as to attain a population of one billion human beings, with the 
present average of human life, say 33 1-3 years, or three gen- 
erations in a century; this would give an hundred and fifty 
thousand generations, equal to an hundred and fifty thousand 
billions of men, who have been the subjects of organizing 
force, and have lived here; and of this one hundred and fifty 
thousand billicns of human minds, with all their struggles, 
conflicts, fine hopes, high aspirations, every soul of them, ex- 
cept the generation now living, are eternally annihilated, and 
this generation is hurrying swiftly on to the same fate. All 
these billions of people, had “‘ emerged from the inane, hasted 
stormfully across the astonished earth, and then plunged again 
into the inane.” 

The mind of man, being the product of his physical organi- 
zation, perishes with it. Hence, all knowledge, philosophy, 
science, art, virtue, beauty, imagination, — everything, which 
makes human life and nature great and glorious, perishes and 
goes out with the race, as fast as it disappears from the earth. 
And all these things are, to the one hundred and forty-nine 
thousand billions of the dead, as if they had never been: and 
to them might as well have’never been. For as no purpose 
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was served in their existence, so these great and noble traits 
of character served no purpose to them: they were temporary, 
evanescent, and all perished together. And they only serve 
to amuse, delude, cheat, bewilder, torment, the generation 
living, which must soon in turn plunge in to the eternal noth- 
ing. 

But we are told that man is immortal in his race. But 
what sort of immortality is that? And what is the race, aside 
from the individuals which compose it? Of the one hundred 
and fifty thousand billions who have inhabited this earth, but 
one billion, or one out of every one hundred and fifty thousand 
are now alive; and the ratio of the dead and annihilated in- 
creases, and the ratio of the living to the dead, as constantly 
diminishes with each succeeding generation. So that this im- 
mortality is constantly growing relatively less and less; and is 
now reduced to only one hundred and fifty thousandth part of 
a man, and goes on diminishing from age to age. 

If we consider time as a vast plain stretching away back- 
wards into the unknown past, and away forwards into the il- 
limitable unknown future, all that we can discover of man, is 
a little narrow strip or belt of human life, sweeping over this 
plain like a lonely caravan on its toilsome and interminable 
march, with nothing before, and an eternal dreary waste and 
nothing behind ; whose members are constantly falling out and 
perishing in the rear, to have their places filled by those who 
are as constantly shooting up into their broken ranks in front. 
And how do they fare on the march? From the beginning 
till now, one constant hard fought “ battle for life,” one long 
continued “ struggle for existence ;” wherein the weakest go 
to the wall, or are trodden under foot; so that “ survival of 
the fittest,’’ becomes the law of existence. Hence, Winwood 
Reade gives to his history of the race, what he ealls a strange 
but true title, “The Martyrdom of Man.” 

And for what is all this never ending battle, struggle, mar- 
tyrdom? Why nothing, an eternal, never ending nothing, to 
the hundred and forty-nine thousand billions whose conscious- 
ness is annihilated. To the one billion who’ are alive, — 
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battle, struggle, martyrdom, over again and forever, to every 
succeding generation. 

Thus, all that materialism can offer to the hungry, insatiable 
longings of the human soul, is “ battle,” “ struggle,” “ martyr- 
dom,” a brief “ survival of the fittest,” and then — annihila- 
tion. 

Many of our most conscientious, moral, enlightened, and 
scientific minds, are now fast drifting away into this dead sea 
of a hopeless nihilism. 

Before proceeding to examine any causes of this drift and 
tending, we offer some different considerations. Materialists 
admit that in regard to man, here is presented a true sketch 
of some of the processes and operations of Nature. That in 
regard to him, as to all other beings and things, she has done 
her best; and it is folly and weakness to complain of the in- 
evitable workings of a universal law. And yet, if we shift the 
responsibility of the wrongs and sufferings, the struggles, 
battles, martyrdoms of mankind, upon a God who devised, es- 
tablished, set, and continues them all in operation, they feel 
at once, that they have just ground of complaint ; and are not 
slow to raise a clamor against any being, who for the “ honor 
of his great name,” or for any other object could set in motion, 
and keep up such an endless series of creations, sufferings and 
annihilations, as their own cherished doctrine affirms. 

But what difference does it make whether that cause which 
gave us individual existence and consciousness, and has sur- 
charged us with hopes, longings, aspirations, cravings for good 
to come, and inwrought them as elementary principles of our 
being, then doomed us to perpetual struggle and disappoint- 
ment, with annihilation at the end, be an intelligent God, or 
the blind forces of Nature? The results are the same either 
way. There is this advantage, however, in favor of the theo- 
logical view ; — that does not leave us altogether hopeless. 

But.there does seem to be something a little bit malignant, 
to speak it mildly, on the part of this Nature, in forming us 
just as, and to no other end, than she did.- For if she could 
have done so much, it seems to our weak sight that she might 
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have done either less or more: less in that she might have 
left out all this 


“ Longing and forever sighing 
For the far off, unattained and dim,”’ 


and let us live in quiet and peace with each other, and then 
slide into our nothing without regret, sorrow, or disappoint- 
ment. This doing less, would not have been quite as bad as 
it now appears from the materialist’s standpoint. 

On the other hand, if this Nature could bring us here, and 
endow us with all these wonderful capacities, and superadd 
thereto, not only the desire, but the hope and expectation of 
an immortal existence above these material conditions and 
necessities, could she not also add the fact of such existence ? 
If she could give us the prophecy and the promise, could she 
not also give us their fulfilment? Or had she exhausted her 
resources, and so was compelled to halt at this, to us, most 
critical and interesting stage of her operations ? 

Now it would seem that Nature could as easily keep these 
individual minds going, as to set them going at the beginning. 
But, says the materialist, how could Nature endow us with what 
she does not possess? She could not of course. But what is 
Nature? Is she anything less than the snm total of the uni- 
verse, whatever that may be, and include, and wherever ex- 
tend? You believe this Nature to be immortal, eternal. 
Yet you will not believe that Natnre can produce, or form 
anything, which shall be eternal. But are not all the essen- 
tials of Nature eternal? You believe the sun, planets, stars, 
and whatever forms exist upon them, were produced, and are 
kept in operation by the active forces of Nature. And you do 
not believe that these forces are at all dependent for their ex- 
istence, or any mode of their operation, upon these bodies. 
For they, and all they contain, are the products and the sub- 
jects of these forces of Nature. And if all these solid bodies 
should again be resolved to nebule, and then to gas, these 
forces would still continue, and might again recompose these 
bodies, and set them in their orbits. Such you believe to be 
the persistence of force; and so you do not believe that force 
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is dependent for its existence upon any form of matter. 
Hence force, energy, power, are eternal; and as all these are 
essentials of Nature, every form of force, whether it acts as 
attraction in the formation, or, as repulsion in the disitegra- 
tion, of organic structures, is equally eternal. 

Nature endows her products with mind. And she could 
not do this, unless she had the elements, attributes of mind in 
herself. And consciousness, a perception of self, and at least, 
some of its relations, is an essence of mind. And we do not 
believe this mind of man is a new creation out of nothing. 
The amount of heat stored up in that lump of coal, existed 
before it went there, and will continue to exist after it has 
been liberated therefrom by combustion. So the essences — 
all the powers, emotions, affections of the human mind, ex- 
isted in the bosom of Nature, before they. were incarnated, or 
wrought into personal consciousness in a material body; and 
will continue so to exist, with this acquired mental personality, 
for the reason that this personal consciousness is an essence of 
mind, and mind, being the essential fact of Nature, cannot be 
destroyed. So this mind shall continue to exist, after it shall 
be liberated from its body; whether by the slow combustion 
of disease, or the sudden destruction thereof. So here we are, 
driven by hard materialistic logic, to a demonstration, — not 
a mere belief, —of man’s immortality, which appears more 
fully in what follows. 

Life, then, is indestructible; love is immortal; for the 
essences of things can never die. The organic forms in which 
these principles are clothed, fade away and perish, but the 
essences themselves are imperishable. All force originates 
in, and takes its directions from, mind; and as above stated, 
is not dependent for its existence on a lump of matter, great 
or small; nor upon a material: organism of any kind. The 
impulses of this force, in ourselves, we call will. I will; I 
will not. Man being a product of Nature, must act in strict 
conformity to her own laws, or the modes of conduct which 
she has wrought into his structure by transmission from her- 
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self, through her own processes, into him. So that he exists, 
and acts, in identity and accord with her. 

All the force which man exerts, comes from his mind. And 
all the force which Nature exerts, comes from her mind. All 
which man constructs, ships, tools, buildings, machines, origi- 
nate as ideas. This is by transmission from Nature. And so 
man, in obedience to this inherent necessity, works his idea 
into a material machine or structure. Slowly, piece by piece, 
until the outwork is perfected for use. Nature works her 
ideas into human and other material structures by living in- 
tegral growth, to carry out her ends. But we are now deal- 
ing with man,only. Now man’s idea of a machine is inde- 
structible, and does not perish with its outwork. So Nature’s 
idea of a man is indestructible, and does not perish with his 
outwork or body. 

But the idea of a machine, and the idea of a man, are dif- 
ferent. One is a dead product of a product, and so is secon- 
dary, and not endowed with any attribute of mind. The other 
is a mental, living, sentient emanation from the first cause ; 
and so is'primary, directly of, as well as from, that cause. 
And yet the attributes of both, although so unlike, are im- 
mortal. Man’s dead idea may exist eternally, after the 
machine is smashed: Nature’s living one must so exist after 
her machine, organism, is destroyed. Man, however, cannot 
impart any of his own inherent attrivutes, as of mind, life, con- 
sciousness, the inward power of repairing his own waste, the 
reproduction of himself, to his machine. Nature does all this 
to man. As before stated, Nature can only give what she has. 
Her mind is Infinite; so is her consciousness ; and she bestows 
a finite degree of these attributes upon her offspring, and.so 
they share them in common with her; and as before stated, 
this consciousness, being an essence of mind, must exist eter- 
nally, and hence man’s conscious existence must be eternal. 
And, as this existence is not dependent on any form of matter, 
organic or inorganic, so it is not dependent on location in 
space; and may exist anywhere in iilimitable space, as in 
illimitable time. 
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Mind then is the infinite and eternal Affirmation. Space 
the infinite and eternal negation. We cannot go behind the 
fact of mind to inquire what caused it, for the reason that 
mind alone is the power which could institute and conduct the 
processes of causation, which would bring us apon the absurdity 
of mind creating itself. And as space, eternal nothing, can- 
not create something, the conclusion is, that Mind is the un- 
created and eternal essence, active principle and soul of the 
universe, and so is the first cause of all things. Hence Mind 
is the “ bottom fact,” with nothing below, above, behind, or 
outside of it. 

And here we shall find an answer to the question: if Nature 
‘could give us the prophecy and the promise of immortal ex- 
istence, could she not also give us their fulfilment? For it is 
admitted by all thinkers, that the essential attributes of Nature 
are eternal; and it has been shown that mind is her highest, 
and most unchangeable attribute; and that she has endowed 
man with this as his highest attribute; and thus man is at 
one with Nature, which so includes him, as to hold and make 
him integral with herself, and hence his immortality is as cer- 
tain as hers. And so Nature not only can fulfil, but she can- 
not help fulfilling, every promise and prophecy of immortal 
life with which she has impregnated the human soul. 

And this brings us to a reasonable, natural, hypothesis, 
concerning the why of all this struggle, battle, martyrdom, 
which, after all, is not so very bad on the whole; for the vast 
majority of beings, man included, enjoy much more than they 
suffer. But as we have not the time nor space to go at length 
into an ingniry on this point, we can only state in brief, that 
the reasons of them all, will be found to grow out of the ne- 
cexsities of man’s condition while passing through the primary 
stages of evolution from the infinite mind and consciousness 
of Nature, to the mind and consciousness of a finite personality 
as man; and then further to develop, strengthen, and give 
solidity and permanence to that personality. And here we 
agree with our materialistic friends, that Nature has done, 
and is doing her best; for she is peopling the universe with 
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intellectual, sentient beings, who, having attained the rudi- 
ments of education and culture here in material bodies, sub- 
ject to all material changes, conditions and necessities, instead 
of fading away into eternal nothing, only drop off these ma- 
terial organisms, by the requirements of her laws of continuous 
evolution, and ascend into those conditions in time and space, 
where in the infinity and eternity of this evolution, growth, 
expansion, the deepest longings, the highest hopes and aspira- 
tions of the soul shall be satisfied, and it shall surely find the 
greatest sum of its own highest good, in reconciliation with 
itself, and in harmony with the universe. 

In this treatment we have not attempted to controvert the 


grounds of materialism by texts from books which it may also - 


controvert, and the authority of which it may deny, but with 
the facts of Nature which stand uncontroverted, and whose 
authorship is supreme over all. We close with some hints con- 
cerning some causes of the present tendency of scientific and 
liberal thought towards this material and utterly aimless view 
of the operations of Nature by her universal laws. 

One cause is to be found in the overbearing dogmatisms of 
theology. Man, even in his rudest, and most uncultured 
states, felt, and feels, that he is somehow related to, and under 
the dominion of, something greater than himself; a some- 
thing he cannot define. And he looks up with awe at the 
overwhelming powers of Nature, and wonders whence they 
are, and what they mean. Here are the first dawnings of the 
religious sense, which developed into the belief in gods; and 
which, in its evolution through some thirty or forty centuries, 
has taken on almost innumerable forms, most of which, while 
they have wrought great good, have also brought much perse- 
cution, suffering and misery to the human race; for nearly all 
have represented their gods as jealous of, and hostile to, man- 
kind. 

At the present day religion and science have attained their 
highest development in the most enlightened countries, where 
religion limits its central, or basic dogmatism, to the belief in 
one God, or at most, to three in one; and science is limiting 
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its inquiries mainly if not wholly to what it can subject to the 
test of some outward sense, and the gods, and dogmas of 
theology, are altogether beyond the limits of this science. 
Outward sense cannot prove God, and so science doubts. And 
moreover, scientific minds are enlightened, liberal, humane, 
having fellowship with, and sympathy for, the race, to which 
they feel themselves allied; nay, are not above owning rela- 
tionship with the lower orders of beings. 

Now all the great theologies, like the elder mythologies, 
represent the gods as in a state of irreconciliation with man- 
kind; as being jealous of, and having “a controversy with,” 
the human race. And the established priests of theology tell 
us of a world in rebellion and wickedness against a righteous 
God, under whose wrath and curse this race is now lying, and 
so is doomed to the pains of hell forevermore ; and they come, 
so they claim, with a divine commission, offering us a way of 
escape from this fearful doom, through humble belief and ac- 
ceptance of their dogmas, with their necessary formularies, 
and devout observance of their rites and ordinances. And to 
even “ doubt,” on a single point, was, and still is, with the 
most dominant sects; “to be damned.” And this God, to 
whom are ascribed these low and pitiful, not to say abhorrent, 
passions and purposes, they claim is the creator of all things 
in Nature, and that he is the supreme king and ruler of all. 

Against these first claims of theologians, there has been, 
during the last century and more, a growing reaction, which 
in the most humane class of religious minds, assumed definite 
form and expression in the liberal protests of Universalism, 
Unitarianism, &c. Among scientific minds, also liberal and 
philanthropic, this reaction has led, not only to a rejection of 
these religious dogmas, but also to an inquiry whether the 
phenomena of Nature are not due to some other cause than 
that of a jealous and angry God. Man must look up to wor- 
ship; up to something every way greater and more excellent 
than himself. And when humane, scientific minds are called 
upon to believe in a God whose goodness and humanity are not 
equal to theirs, to worship something below themselves, their 
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best sense is shocked, and they revolt. A savage may worship 
a savage god; but minds, enlightened, cultured, refined to 
keenest sensibility and tenderness, — never. This reaction is 
really a protest against religious, as also against all despotism. 

Another cause is to be found in what is now called division 
of labor. In the earlier periods of history, the progressive 
force in society has found expression in the prophet, moralist, 
philosopher. The priest has not represented the highest and 
best thought and life of any age. The prophet does that. He 
sees the highest and best truth; and is in the breastplate, 
drawing a reluctant priesthood surrounded by a worshipping 
people, towards it. The prophet is a reformer, and demands 
growth, progress. The priest is a conservative, ministering at 
the altar, busy with his observances, creeds, ceremonials. 
The prophet tells him ‘“ his new moons, his Sabbaths, his call- 
ing of assemblies, are an abomination ; it is iniquity, even the 
solemn meeting.” The priest cannot endure change; with 
him things are established as they ought to be; and any in- 
quiry, reform, investigation, scientific or other, which tends to 
weaken Lis authority, and overturn his altar, is heresy, it may 
be, most damnable’ And he is unwilling to abate any of his 
prerogatives, as an ambassador from God. Both of these 
men, the prophet in the breastplate, the priest in the breech- 
ing, have done good service. 

Now both in their specific characters are about outgrown. 
They belonged to a period of religious childhood in the race. 
The man grows from under the state of pupilage and minority 
into a state of co-operative fellowship with his father. So the 
aggregate man, in the process of spiritual evolution from the 
cruder stages of barbarism, up to a state of broad and tender, 
humane and sympathetic culture, comes into a state of accord 


and oneness with his own highest and best conceptions of the 
moral and religious demands of the supreme mind. Here is 
rsconciliation, towards which the best are everywhere tending. 


Now if the priesthood will abandon dogmatic creeds, useless 


rites, observances, and ceremonies; will pay less attention to 
“tything of mint, anise and rue,”’ and more to “ justice, mercy 
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and truth,” and not regard any advance in science as in the 
least dangerous to their doctrines, offices or callings; if they 
will recognize the divine growth in things, and while 


“‘ The eternal step of progress beats 
To that great anthem calm and slow which God repeats,”’ 


will bring their own affections and lives into broad ‘and ryth- 
mical sympathy with the best tendencies of the age, they will 
find themselves, not in that divided state of labor, which in 
this broad workfield of life, wherein the apparent separation 
of the most closely alled interests, often breeds distrust and 
misunderstandings, but in sympathetic accord and co-operation, 
with all those advances in science, art, discovery, invention, 
which are adapted to promote the highest, and best interests 
of the race. 


ARTICLE XI. 


The Authors of the Féur Gospels. 


I. Orthodox Testimony. It is row universally conceded that 
our canonical Gospels, in their entirety, were in possession of 
the Christian Church in the last quarter of the seoond century, 
and that they were then believed to have been written by the 
authors whose names they bear. Clement of Alexandria, 
A. D. 190, in his Lxhortation to the Heathen, his Instructor and 
Stromata, evinces as intimate an acquaintance with them as 
any student of modern times. Ireneus, Bishop of Lyons, A. 
D. 185, in his work against Heresies quotes our Gospels exactly 
and moreover mentions them as those of Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John, and adduces reasons why there are four and no 
more. Adv. Haer. IIT. ti. 7,8. Tertullian of Carthage, a 
little later, in his reply to Marcion, quotes extensively in pre- 
cise or nearly precise language from our Gospels, and says 
definitely, ‘ Of the apostles, therefore, John and Matthew first 


instil faith into us, whilst of apostolic men, Luke and Mark 
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renew it.”?) Adv. Marc. iv. 1. Weare on firm ground here. 
In the closing decades of the second century the Christian 


Church had and used the same Gospels that we have, and at- 
tributed them to the same authors. But in ascending beyond 
this period for evidence as to the authors of the canonical 


Gospels our tread is less assured ; we search in a region of 
greater obscurity, where the testimony is indirect, and the 


conclusions, therefore, inferential. In Theophilus, known as 


the sixth bishop of Antioch, A. D. 170, we have a direct wit- 
ness as to the author of a Gospel. “The holy writings teach 
us,” he says, “and all the inspired men, one of whom, John, 


says, ‘In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God,’ showing that at first God was alone, and the Word in 


Him. Then he (John) says ‘The Word was God, all things 


came into existence through Him, and apart from Him not 
one thing came into exisience.””’ To 4utolychus B. II. ec. xxii. 1. 
This was the first time in which a catholic Christian, whose 


works are extant, mentions by name the author of a Gospel, 
and that not till a century after the Gospels are supposed to 


have been written. 
But while the authors of the four Gospels are not mentioned 


by any catholic writer earlier than Theophilus, there is no 


doubt of the existence of those Gospels at a much earlier date. 


About A. D. 138, Justin Martyr addressed his First Apology 
“to Antoninus Pius, to the sacred senate, and to the whole 
Roman people.” Justin was born of Roman parentage in 


Flavia Neapolis, the modern Nabulus of Samaria, about the 


beginning of the second century. Before he became a Chris- 
tian he had studied philosophy and was well versed in the 
lore of his age. For many years he resided at Rome and 
suffered martyrdom there in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, A. 


D. 165. 
A glance at the First Apology shows that Justin was familiar 
with the story and words of Jesus as we have them in our 


Gospels. He quotes often and much from Matthew and Luke, 
less from John, still less, if at all, from Mark. The names of 


the Gospel authors are not used, nor are citations made as 
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from certain books as is our custom, but that he drew from 
written Gospels is certain. ‘The angel of God,” he says, 


“who was sent to the same virgin at that time brought her 


good news saying, ‘ Behold, thou shalt conceive of the Holy 
Ghost, and shalt bear a Son, and he shall be called the Son of 


the Highest, and thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall 
save his people from their sins’ — as they who have recorded 


all that concerns our Saviour Jesus Christ have taught.” 
First Apol. xzrxiii. And of the Eucharist he writes, “ The 


apostles in the Memoirs composed by them, which are called 
Gospels, have thus delivered unto us what was enjoined upon 


them, that Jesus took bread and when he had given thanks 
said, ‘ This do in remembrance of me, this is my body ;” and 


after the same manner having taken the cup and given thanks 


he said, ‘ This is my blood,’ and gave it to them alone.” First 


Apol. levi. Again he writes, “On the day called Sunday 
all who live in the city or in the country gather together in 


one place, and the memoirs of the Apostles or the writings of 
the Prophets are read as long as time permits; then when the 


reader has ceased the president verbally instructs and exhorts 
to the imitation of these good things.” First Apol. lxvii. 
From these passages it is evident, 1. that in A. D. 138 there 


were written memoirs of the Apostles, the name which Justin 


gives to the Gospels; 2. that they were read in the churches, 
and; 3. that they were treated with the same respect and re- 
garded as of like authority with the Prophets or Old Testa. 


ment Scriptures. 
In his Dialogue with Trypho, the date of which was not far 


from A. D. 150, Justin frequently mentions the Memoirs, and 
Memoirs of the Apostles, as, ‘‘ when Christ was giving up His 


spirit on the cross, He said, ‘Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit,’ as I have learned from the Memoirs.” Dnral. 


Try. cv. Again, ‘“ When a star arose in heaven at the time 
of His birth, as it is recorded in the Memoirs of His Apostles, the 


Magi from Arabia, recognizing the sign by this, came and 


worshipped Him.” Dial. Try. ev. 


The only quotation that Justin appears to make from Mark 
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is this from chap. xii. 830: “The greatest commandment is, 
‘Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt 
thou serve with all thy heart and with all thy strength, the 
Lord God that made thee.’”” These are not the exact words 
of Mark, and agree as well with the corresponding passages in 
Matthew and Luke. In his First Apology, lai, on the sub- 
ject of Baptism Justin writes, “‘ Christ also said, ‘ Except ye 
be born again ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ 
Now that it is impossible that those that have once been born 
to enter into their mother’s womb is manifest to all.” This is 
not the exact language of Jesus as given in the third chapter 
of the fourth Gospel, but it is highly probable, if not certain, 
that Justin must have been familiar with that chapter. 

It is noticeable that Justin does not quote any of our Gos- 
pels exactly according to the canon. This may be due, first, 
to his writing freely and considerably from memory; and 
secondly, in addressing the Roman court which perhaps had no 
copy of the Gospels, exact Biblical language was unnecessary. 
These reasons would apply to his Apologies, but not to his 
Dialogue with Trypho. It has been urged, in view of his not 
citing one text precisely, that he must have used other docu- 
ments than ours. That he derived some of his statements as 
to the life of Jesus, for instance that he was born in a cave 
near Bethlehem, from sources extraneous to our Gospels is ob- 
vious. But that he had access to Gospels agreeing in the 
main with our canonical Matthew and Luke, Strauss is com- 
pelled to admit, though he claims, what Tischendort allows as 
not improbable, that Justin was acquainted with Matthew’s 
Gospel to the Hebrews. 

In not naming the authors of the Gospels he quotes, Justin 
accords with the nearly uniform practice of the early Christian 
writers. JIrenwus, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen, citing from the Gospels never so often, do so without 
naming the book or the author, and they use quite the same 
freedom with the Old Testament Scripture. Justin’s silence 
therefore in respect to the authors of the Gospels he used, 
affords no evidence that they were not attributed, in his age, 
to the persons whose names they now bear. 
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That the Memoirs of the Apostles read in the assemblies of 
Christians in Justin’s time must have been substantially like 
those Gospels used by Tertullian at Carthage, and that they 
bear the same names as those which he declared had “had 
free course in the churches from the beginning,” is nearly cer- 
tain; for the substitution of new Gospels with new names in 
the interval between Justin and Tertullian, some sixty years, 
seems well nigh impossible. 

In going upward from Justin we pass into stiil greater dark- 
ness. The truth of Renan’s remarks becomes painfully ob- 
vious: ‘* We see much more clearly what passed in the Chris- 
tian world from the year 50 to the year 75, than from the year 
100 to the year 150.” After Justin we find but one single 
allusion to any written Gospel by a catholic Christian whose 
works are extant, nor do we find either of the four Evangelists 
mentioned. 

Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, suffered martyrdom A. D. 167, 
in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. At the time of his death he 
was said to be eighty-six. If so, he was born A. D. 81, and 
might, as Irenzus affirmed, have known personally the apos- 
tles, especially John, with whom he may have enjoyed 
‘‘familiar intercourse.” Polycarp wrote an epistle to the 
Philippians. There is no reasonable doubt of its genuineness, 
but its date is uncertain. Tischendorf put it A. D. 107-115, 
while the translators of the Antenicene Christian Library as- 
sign it a possible date as late as the middle of the second cen- 
tury. From internal evidence it seems to have been written 
not far from the martyrdom of Ignatius, at the latest, A. D. 
120. It certainly belongs to an early age of the church, and 
has the apostolic ring in it, as witnessed by its introduction: 
*“‘ Polycarp and the presbyters with him to the church of God 
sojourning at Philippi: mercy to you and peace from God 
Almighty, and from the Lord Jesus Christ our Saviour, be 
multiplied.” In this epistle no mention is made of any Gos- 
pel nor of an Evangelist. Not that Polycarp was ignorant of 
the Gospel, for evidently he knew both its story and its teach- 
ings, 
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In the second chapter of his epistle he exhorts the 
Philippians to be ‘** mindful of what the Lord said in his teach- 
ing: ‘Judge not that ye be not judged; forgive and it shall 
be forgiven unto you; be merciful that ye may obtain mercy ; 
with what measure you mete it shall be measured to you; 
blessed are the poor and those that are persecuted for right- 
eousness sake.’” Again, in the seventh chapter, ‘he says, 
“‘ Whoever does not confess that Jesus Christ has come in the 
flesh is anti-Christ.”” Since these are not exact quotations 
from our Matthew, Luke, and First Epistle of John, three hy- 
potheses are allowable, 1. Polycarp cites our Gospels and 
Epistles freely ; 2. he quotes exactly from a Gospel not in our 
possession ; 3. he repeats the sayings of our Lord as he had 
heard them from those apostles with whom he may have asso- 
ciated in earlier years. Especially may he have heard John 
talk of “ anti-Christ.”. We have no assurance that the first 
hypothesis is the true one. 

Nor do we get any light concerning the four Gospels 
from the Ignatian epistles. Ignatius was Bishop of Antioch, 
and died a martyr A. D. 07-116. There are fifteen 
epistles which bear his name, eight of which are evidently 
spurious, and the remaining seven are not free from sus- 
suspicion as to their genuineness. Of these seven, one each to 
the Ephesians, Magnesians, Trallians, Romans, Philadelphians, 
Smyrnezans, to Polycarp, there are two Greek recensions, the 
longer of which bears evident traces of a hand later than Ig- 
natius. If the seven shorter epistles were written by Igna- 
tius, their date cannot be later than A. D. 116, and they are 
a valuable part ot the Christian literature of the first quarter 
of the second century. Ignatius is the first writer in the 
Christian Church who makes specific mention of Paul and his 
letters, which he does.in these words: “ Ye are initiated into 
the mysteries of the Gospel with Paul, the holy, the martyred, 
the deservedly most happy, at whose feet may I be found when 
I attain to God; who in all his epistles makes mention of you 
in Christ Jesus.” Hp. Eph. cvii. But, like Polycarp, Igna- 
tius does not hint that there were in his day any written Gos- 
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pels, nor does he give any sign of an acquaintance with the 
Evangelists. Still he was familiar with the teachings of Jesus. 
“The tree is made manifest by its fruit.” Hph. xiv. Jesus 
“was baptized of John in order that all righteousness might 
be fulfilled by him. Smyr.7. “ Lay hold, handle me, and see 
that 1 am not an incorporeal spirit.” Jb. ii. “I desire the 
bread of God, the heavenly bread, the bread of life wnich is 
the flesh of Jesus Christ, the Son of God.” Rom. viz. “ Be in 
all things wise as a serpent and harmless as a dove.” Poly. 
az. The Ignatian quotation “ What isa man profited if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul,” Rom. vi., some 
reject as spurious. And here, as in the case of Polycarp, the 
quoting of Jesus by Ignatius in words corresponding with 
more or less nearness to our Gospels furnishes no certain evi- 
dence that he was acquainted with those Gospels, since it is 
possible that there may have been other Gospels in existence 
in his time from which he drew, or he may have repeated 
Jesus as he had been taught by others. 

We come next to the Epistle of Barnabas, which formerly 
was supposed to have emanated from the illustrious companion 
of St. Paul. But as that Barnabas died before A. D. 62, and 
it is certain that this epistle was not written till after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, A. D. 70, it must be the production 
of another. Its date is uncertain. Westcott puts it not later 
than A. D. 120, others, as late as the middle, of the second 
century. AsSuming that it originated in the second decade 
of the second century it ranks among the earliest of the Chris- 
tian writings. The author uses some half dozen texts which 
correspond with more or less exactness to those in our Gos- 
pels, and in chapter iv. seems to quote Matt. xxii. 14: “ Let 
us beware lest we be found fulfilling that saying, as it is writ- 
ten, ‘Many are called, but few are chosen.’” It is claimed 
that the formula “ it is written,” is never used by the early 
Christian writers except when quoting from what they con- 
sidered inspired books, and its use here by Barnabas proves 
that Matthew’s Gospel was then extant and regarded as of the 
the same authority as the Old Testament Scriptures. But 
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surely the use of a sentence of seven words, even with this 
formula, cannot afford a strong presumption that Barnabas 
quoted from any Gospel in our possession. And if he cited 
Matthew it might have been another Matthew than ours. 

We have two epistles which are attributed to Clement of 
Rome, one addressed to the Corinthians, the other a general 
epistle. The last is unquestionably the production of a later 
age than Clement’s; the first probably emanated from the 
friend and fellow-worker of St. Paul, Phil. iv. 3. It is among 
the oldest of the Christian writings. Its date was prohably 
toward the close of the first century. Tischendorf puts it as 
early as A. D. 80, which would make its origin synchronous 
with that of John’s Gospel. In this epistle Clement shows an 
intimate knowledge of the oral utterances of Jesus, as, “‘ Thus 
He (Jesus) spoke: ‘ Be ye merciful that ye may obtain mercy ; 
forgive that it may be forgiven to you; as ye do, so shall it be 
done unto you; as ye judge, so shall ye be judged ; with what 
measure ye mete, with the same it shall be measured to you.” 
Chap. xiii. Again, “ Remember the words of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, how he said, ‘Woe to that man by whom offences 
come. It were better for him that he had never been born 
than that he should cast a stumbling block before one of my 
elect. Yea, it were better for him that a mill-stone should be 
hung about his neck, and he should be sunk in the depths of 
the sea, than that he should cast a stumbling block before one 
of my little ones.” Chap. xlvi. But of any written Gospel 
Clement seems entirely ignorant, and equally of any Evan- 
gelist. If our Gospels were in manuscript then obviously 
much less importance was attached to them than there is now. 
The Gospel as it fell from the lips of the living preacher must 
have been paramount; it was authorative. But while we do 
not get that direct evidence of the existence of our canonical 
Gospels from the apostolic fathers which we could desire, nor 
light as to their authors, we notice that Polycarp, Ignatius, 
Barnabas and the Ruman Clement believed and taught, the 
same Gospel, as to its story and doctrines, which we have in 
our New Testament records. There has been but one Gospel 
preached from the first. 
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II. Heretical Sects. Christianity came early in contact 
with the philosophies and theosophies of the East. Gnosticism 
with its doctrine of emanations, eons, pleroma, and the in- 
herent evil of matter, undertook to interpret the Gospels and 
sustain its peculiar notions from them. Irenzus wrote in the 
last quarter of the second century, “ So firm is the ground 
upon which these Gospels (our four) rest, that the very here- 
tics themselves bear witness to them, and starting from these, 
each one endeavors to establish his own peculiar doctrine.” 
Adv. Baer. IT. ii. T. 

Among these heretics was the Gnostic Marcion. He was 
born in Pontus, but came to Rome and published his system 
of philosophic religion about A. D. 140. Among other things 
he taught that the God of the Old Testament was merely a 
Demiurge, and not perfectly good ; that He was not the father 
of Jesus, but that our Saviour was a son of the supreme God. 
We know nothing of the “ Pontic heretic,” as Tertullian calls 
him, except what his enemies tell us. Tertullian, who re- 
viewed him at length, charged him with taking Luke’s Gos- 
pel and altering it, so that it should not be in antagonism to 
his system. ‘Of the authors which we possess,” says Ter- 
tullian, ‘“‘ Marcion seems to have singled out Luke ior his mu- 
tilating process.” Adv. Mare. iv. 2. “ Marcion mutilating 
that (Gospel) according to Luke,” says Ireneus, “is proved 
to be a blasphemer against the only existing God from these 
(passages) which he still retains.” Adv. Haer. I. ii. 7. 
Neither Ireneus nor Tertullian are wholly trustworthy as to 
what an adversary may have written, especially the latter 
whose fiery zeal in behalf of his own beliefs would lead him to 
do scant justice to others. 

But in the case of Marcion so far as his use of Luke was 
concerned their testimony must be true. Marcion continued 
to teach at Rome for many years, and he must have had fol- 
lowers both in the time of Irenzus, A. D. 185, and of Tertul- 
lian, A. D. 200, and grossly false charges against him by his 
reviewers are altogether improbable. If Marcion used Luke’s 
Gospel as his opponents asserted, then that Gospel was in ex- 
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istence and was believed to have been written by the author 
whose name it bears as early as A. D. 140. And the fact that 
Marcion used Luke to give authority to his own system proves 
that this Gospel was then held in great estimation, if not con- 
sidered an inspired record, which implies that it was then a 
venerable Scripture, and believed to have originated from one 
who knew of what he wrote. And from Tertullian’s charge 
that Marcion selected Luke for his use, the inference is that 
the other Gospels-were before him and he chose this one from 
them. 

Valentine, another Gnostic, was contemporary, or nearly so, 
with Marcion. He was an Egyptian, and probably educated 
at Alexandria whence he came to Rome about A. D. 140, and 
continued to teach there for twenty years. Ireneus asserts 
that his followers made free use of the fourth Gospel. “ Those 
heretics who follow Valentinus,” he says, “ making use of that 
Gospel according to John to illustrate their conjunctions, shall 
be proved to be totally in error by means of this very Gospel, 
as I have shown in the first book.” Adv. Haer. IIL. ii. 7. If 
Valentine and his followers did use the fourth Gospel as the 
Bishop of Lyons affirmed, then this Gospel as early as the 
middle of the second century was in existence, and must have 
been regarded as authoritative Scripture. Moreover, Valen- 
tine, in the development of his doctrine of the Pleroma and 
zons uses the Johannean phrases: Only-Begotten, the Word, 
Light, Life, Fulness, Truth, Grace, Saviour, Comforter. The 
use of these phrases by John and this Gnostic may be ex- 
plained on the hypothesis, 1. that they drew from a common 
source ; 2. that John was indebted to Valentine for them; 
or, 3. that Valentine borrowed them from John. The “ com- 
mon source” is wholly unknown to us; there is evidence 
which amounts almost to certainty that the fourth Gospel, 
Baur and others to the contrary though, was in existence 
before the age of Valentine. If so the conclusion is almost 
inevitable that the Gnostic borrowed these phrases from John, 
and from them we have corroborative evidence of the early 
date of the fourth Gospel. 
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In Basilides we have a still earlier heretic of the Gnostic 
school. He was an Alexandrian, and probably of Jewish de- 
scent. According to Clement, of the same city, he lived in 
the reign of the emperor Hadrian, not far from A. D. 125. 
Says Bunsen, ‘“ It rests upon good evidence that Basilides was 
a noted heresiarch at Alexandria under Hadrian, and that he 
was older than Valentinus.” Hippolytus and his Age. Vol. 
I. 113. In 1842 a Greek manuscript was discovered in a con- 
vent at Mt. Athos. It is a Refutation of all Heresies, and 
though anonymous, it is believed to be the work of Hippolytus, 
a disciple of Irenzus, who flourished about the beginning of 
the third century. Through this much light is thrown upon 
the doctrines which Basilides held and taught. He directed 
his speculations considerably to the words of the Prologue of 
John’s Gospel. Concerning the “ Sonship,” Hippolytus.rep- 
resents Basilides as writing, “ The seed of the cosmical sys- 
tem was generated from nonentities — the word which was 
spoken, ‘ Let there be light,’ and this is what has been stated 
in the Gospel, ‘ He was the true light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world.’” Ref. all Her. vit. 10. No 
other explanation of this seems possible than that Basilides 
quotes directly from the fourth Gospel, which consequently 
must have been written before A. D. 125. It must have then 
been current Scripture, which implies a considerable anterior 
history. Basilides also quotes from the other Evangelists, 
but less explicitly than from John. Eusebeus states on the 
authority of Agrippa Castor, that Basilides wrote twenty-four 
books on the Gospels, but we have no means of verifying the 
statement, and the probabilities are against its being true. 

Toward the close of the second century Montanus of Phry- 
gia produced a schism in the church by doctrines based upon 
the Paraclete, the promise of the Comforter. He must there- 
fore have recognized the Scriptural authority of the fourth 
Gospel, which alone contains the promise of the Comforter. 

The Alogi arranged themselves at the other pole, and, as 
their name implies, they denied the truth of the doctrine of 
the Logos, and with it rejected the whole of John’s Gospel. 

NEW SERIES. VOL XIII 12 
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They attributed both it and the Apocalypse to Cerinthus, the 
contemporary of John. This fact shows, 1. that the fourth 
Gos»el was in existence in the last quarter of the second cen- 
tury ; 2. that it was then regarded as an old Scripture — the 
Alogi did not claim that it was of recent origin—and 38. that 
it was generally believed to have been written by the author 
whose name it now bears. 

III. Harmonies and Commentaries. Tatian, a native of 
Mesopotamia, but who like so many others went to Rome, be- 
came a disciple of Justin Martyr and embraced Christianity. 
At a later date, however, he adopted some of the Gnostic 
errors, and founded the sect of the Encratites or the Self Con- 
trolled. He wrote a Diatessaron, or the Gospel of the Four. 
His Gnostic notions Jed him to exclude from his narrative of 
Jesus all those passages which bear upon the incarnation and 
true humanity of Christ. Eusebius says that this work was 
in possession of some in his day, and Theodoret, Bishop of . 
Cyrus, A. D. 425, declares that he found more than two hun- 
dred copies of the book in the Syrian churches, which he 
caused to be removed, and the Gospel of the four Evangelists 
put in their place. The Diatessaron, as its name implies, 
shows that four Gospels were recognized about the middle of 
the second century. The attempt to harmonize them proves 
that they were writings to which much value was attached, 


and they must have had age to acquire this character. 
According to Jerome who lived toward the close of the 


fourth century, Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, wrote a Har- 


mony of the Gospels. This must have been, if at all, about 


A. D.170. We have already seen that Theophilus regarded 
John as an inspired mnan, and his Harmony must have been 


based upon the foucth Gospel with the others. 

Heracleon, a Valentinian, wrote the first Commentary on the 
New Testament, not far from A. D.150. The work as a whole 
has perished, but fragments of it are preserved in the writings of 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen. The latter quotes the 
Commentary on St. John, the former that on St. Luke. The 
fragments also allude to St. Matthew. Westcott says, 
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“The character of the Commentary itself, is the most striking 
testimony to the estimation in which the apostolic writings 
were held. The sense of the inspiration of the Evangelists — 
of some providential guidance by which they were led to select 
each fact in their history, and each word in their narrative — 
is not more complete in Origen. The slightest variations of 
language were held to be significant. Numbers were sup- 
posed to conceal hidden truths. The whole record was found 
to be pregnant with spiritual meaning. Differences between 
the Gospels were felt, and an attempt made to reconcile them. 
Authoritative spiritual teaching was not limited to our Lord’s 
own words, but the remarks of the Evangelists also were re- 
ceived as possessing an inherent weight.” Canon New Testa- 


ment, 264, 265. 


Now Heracleon would not have treated the Gospels with 
such deference had he not regarded them as ancient records 
which had their origin as commonly supposed. 

IV. Early Versions. Among the earliest of these was the 
Peshito, or Syriac version of the New Testament, which the 
most eminent scholars agree in assigning to a date not later 
than A. D. 150. In the Peshito the Gospels stand in the 
same order as in our canon, are attributed to the same authors, 
and agree substantially with our Gospels as to the text. The 
Vetus Latina, or Old Latin translation of the New Testament, 
was made in the same age. Tischendorf thinks as early as 
the middle of the second century. Tertullian used this ver- 
sion of the Gospels which differed in no important respect 
from ours, either as to the number of the Gospels, their 
authors, or their text. This is another fact pointing backward 
to an early date for the origin of the Gospels. In these dif- 
ferent versions they were recognized as Scriptures having 
authority, and this, partly, because of their age. 

V. Apochryphal Gospels. There was among the early 
Christians a spurious document which purported to be the 
official report of Pilate to the Roman court concerning the 
events connected with the crucifixion of Jesus. This manu- 
script bore the title, Zhe Acts of Pilate, and seems to have: 
been regarded by Tertullian and Justin as authentic. The 
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first, speaking of the death and resurrection of Christ, closes 
his account with the words, “ All this was reported to the em- 
peror at that time by Pilate, his conscience having compelled 
even him te became a Christian.” And Justin says, “ that 
these things did happen you can learn from the Acts of Pon- 
tius Pilate.” First Apol. zrxvi. In this spurious work, as 
we now have it, occurs the following passage which Tischen- 
dorf gives in a note to his Origin of the Four Gospels, pp. 269, 
270. 


“Pilate went again into the judgment hall and called 
Jesus to him privately and asked him, ‘ Art thou the king of 
the Jews?’ Jesus answered him, ‘ Speakest thou that of thy, 
self or have others told it thee?’ Pilate answered Jesus- 
‘AmlaJew? Thy people and the high-priest have delivered 
thee over to me; what hast thou done?’ Jesus answered, 
‘My kingdom is not of this world, for if my kingdom were of 
this world, then would my servants have fonght that I should 
not be delivered over to the Jews; but now is my kingdom 


not thence.’ Then spake Pilate unto him, ‘ Thou art a king, 
then.’ Jesus answered him, ‘Thou sayest that I am a king. 
For this cause was I born and am come into the world, that 
every one who is out of the truth may hear my voice.’ Pilate 
asked, ‘ What is truth?’ Jesus answered, ‘ The truth is from 


heaven.’ ” 

It seems as if the author of this must have had, when 
he wrote it, the eighteenth chapter of John before him, 
and if our Acts of Pilate is the same document to which Jus- 
tin refers in his First Apology, we have strong indirect evi- 
dence of a written fourth Gospel consideraaly anterior to A. 
D. 138. The evidence of this document is equally strong as 
to the synoptic Gospels. 

So tar in our examination the case stands thus: There is 
certain evidence of the existence of our canonical Gospels in 
the last quarter of the second century ; nearly certain evidence 
of their existence in the middle of that century ; certain evi- 
dence of the existence of written Gospels in A. D. 138, with 
the strongest probability that those Gospels were the same as 
ours. There is well nigh certain evidence that Basilides 
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quoted from John’s Prologue as Gospel as early as A. D. 125, 
and that it was a written Gospel. The testimony of the Acts 
of Pilate is valuable, but the difficulty of establishing the 
identity between the ancient and the modern manuscripts, 
takes from it the element of surety. 

It is certain that in the last quarter of the second century, 
our Gospels were believed to have been written by the persons 
whose names they bear. Theophilus was the first catholic 
Christian writer who mentions an Evangelist, A.D.170. But 
it is pretty certain that in the middle of the second century 
the Gospels everywhere had their present names. 

Such are the facts, but these facts all point backward to the 
origin of the Gospels within the first century, to a date not 
far from that usually assigned to them. Between Justin and 
Matthew seventy years elapsed, between Basilides and John 
half this time. These spaces are essentially blank, no light 
shines upon them as to the history of the Synoptic, or the 
fourth, Gospel. Yet we have lines of evidence with such a 
convergence that they can only meet somewhere in the last 
half of the first century. The river is so broad and deep where 
we see it A. D. 150-125 that we know that the fountain must 
be some distance back. And while we get no direct testimony 
as to the authors of our Gospels earlier than A. D. 150, we 
have no reason to discredit that tradition then in the church 
that they originated with the Evangelists. 

VI. Internal Evidence. There is the strongest probability 
that the twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew was written before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, probability from the chapter it- 
self. In it Jesus is represented as saying that the temple 
should be utterly destroyed, and with it the Holy City. In 
those days of tribulation the sun should be darkened, the 
moon should not give her light, the stars should fall from 
heaven. At the same time the sign of the Son of man should 
appear in heaven, and all the tribes of the earth should mourn 
when they should see the Son of man coming in the clouds of 
heaven with power and great glory. And then he would send 
his angels with sound of trumpet to gather his elect from one 
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end of heaven to the other. This could have been written as 
prophecy ; it could not have been written after the event, be- 
cause these signs and wonders did not occur in such an out- 
ward way as to be recognized by the historian. We have 
strong assurance here that the first Gospel was in existence 
before A. D. 70. 

Many eminent critics, among them Grotius and Bunsen, 
consider the twenty-first chapter of the fourth Gospel the work 
of a later hand than John’s; and it is generally conceded that 
the twenty-fourth verse of that chapter, ‘ This is the disciple 
which testifieth of these things and wrote these things, and 
we know that his testimony is true,” did not belong to the 
original Gospel. It is the testimony, doubtless, of those who 
on the one hand personally knew John to be the author of the 
fourth Gospel, and who on the other were known by those to 
whom they vouched for the authorship of that Gospel. As 
this verse is found in the oldest manuscripts it is probably the 
witness of the Ephesian church to the fact that John wrote 
the Gospel which bears his name, of those in that church who 
were his contemporaries. 

VII. Origin of the Four Gospels. According to Ireneus, 


“ Matthew issued a written Gospel among the Hebrews in 
their own dialect, while Peter and Paul were preaching at 
Rome, and laying the foundation of the church. After their 
departure, Mark, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, did also 
hand down to us in writing what had been preached by Peter. 
Luke, also the companion of Paul, recorded in a book the Gos- 
pel preached by him. Afterward John, the disciple of the 
Lord who also leaned upon his breast, did himself publish a 
Gospel during his residence in Ephesus in Asia.” Adv. Haer. 


IT, ¢. 1. 


Tertullian declares that Paul was “the enlightener” of 
Luke, and that men usually ascribed Luke’s form of the 
Gospel to Paul. Adv. Mar. iv. 2. Papias says, on the 
authority of Eusebius, that 


“Mark being the interpreter or scribe of Peter whatever 
he recorded he wrote with great accuracy, but nct how- 
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ever in the order in which it was spoken or done by our 
Lord, for he neither heard nor followed our Lord, but as 
before said he was in company with Peter, who gave him such 
instruction as was necessary, but not to give a history of our 
Lord’s discourses. Wherefore, Mark has not erred in any- 
thing by writing some things as he has recorded them, for he 
was carefully attentive to one thing, not to pass by anything 
that he heard, or to state anything falsely in these accounts.” 
‘¢ Matthew,” he said, ‘composed his history in the Hebrew 
dialect, and every one translated it as he was able.” H. Z. 
ITT, xxviz. 


Papias was the Bishop of Hierapolis, and was formerly 
believed to have written in the first quarter of the second cen- 
tury, but Westcott puts him between A. D. 140--150, Tischen- 
dorf at A. D. 150. Irenzus says that he was a hearer of John 
the Evangelist, and a companion of Polycarp. Adv. Haer. V. 
zravit. 4. But Eusebius asserts that Papias did not claim to 
have seen and. heard the apostles, but to have received the 
doctrines of faith from “intimate friends” of the apostles. 
H. LE. IID. xxxiz. But notwithstanding these explicit state- 
ments by Tertullian, Irenzus and Papias, as to the origin of 
the Four Gospels, there is reason to doubt their truthfulness, 
certainly as to the synoptics. The first three Gospels are inti- 
mately related to each other and could not have had that in- 
dependent origin which these writers assign them. The 
second Gospel does not show that want of order which Papias 
attributes to Mark. His statement, together with that of 
Treneus, that Matthew wrote in Hebrew or Aramaic, is re- 
jected as untrue by Erasmus, Calvin, De Wette, Moses Stuart 
and Tischendorf, all of whom hold that the first Gospel was 
written originally in Greek ; Tischendorf maintaining that the 
Hebrew Matthew was a “perversion” of this. Origin Four 
Gospels, 184. Still the tradition of the early church has a 
truth basis. The Evangelists were the authors of the Gospels 
severally ascribed to them. There is an inherent probability 
that Matthew wrote the record which bears his name. He 
was a disciple of Jesus, had listened to his discourses, and was 
personally conversant with the scenes in the life of our Saviour 
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which he describes. It is impossible to determine what aids 
he had in the compositicn of his work ; whether he depended 
upon his own memory, verified it by that of others, or used in 
the year 65 notes that he had prepared long before, or the 
manuscripts of others. 

Mark was a writer at second hand. If he derived informa- 
tion concerning Jesus from Peter, as Irenzus and Papias as- 
sert, the general agreement of his Gospel with that of Mat- 
thew, both in the order of events and the language, makes it 
well nigh certain that he had the last mentioned author before 
him, and used him in the construction of his own narrative. 

Luke also-was a second hand writer. Ue told the story of 
Jesus as he had learned it from others, used without doubt 
documents already existing, perhaps those to which he refers 
in his preface. He was doubtless diligent in his inquiries as 
to the facts concerning which he wrote, and has given us the 
‘“‘ things which were surely believed” in the Christian Church 
of perhaps the years 65--75. His Gospel cannot be largely 
Pauline, as the apostle was not personally conversant with 
the facts which the Evangelists narrates. It is highly prob- 
able that Luke wrote with Matthew before him. 

Matthew and Mark are evidently related, but just how is 
uncertain. Whether Matthew is an expanded Mark or Mark 
an abbreviated Matthew, or whether they are both indebted to 
a still older writer, cannot be determined, but all critics 
agree that there is a kinship as to origin between them. Luke 
may have availed himself of the labors of both. 

Evidently the preached Gospel is older than the written. 
For many years there was no other than an oral Gospel. The 
apostles told their story and their disciples repeated it as they 
had heard it. Indeed it is probable that after the Gospels had 
been written the church preferred the story of Jesus as it was 
told by the apostles, or by those who had heard them. The 
thirty years following the resurrection is a period of nearly ab- 
solue darkness in respect to what was done toward reducing 
the life and discourses of Jesus to manuscript. Within this 
period such efforts were doubtless made, many according to 
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Luke’s preface. In view of the fragmentary character of these 
productions, and the errors in them, and possibly in answer to 
numerous calls upon them, the first three Gospels were com- 
posed by the authors to whom they are attributed, each of 
them perhaps guided by an older document or documents, 
modifying the same according to personal recollection or the 
statements of others. The fourth Gospel emanated from the 
Evangelist John, and is the story of what Jesus said and did 
as it was remembered by that disciple, a half century after the 
events he narrates. Eusebius’ statement, following Irenzus, 
that John wrote after the other Evangelists, and what the 
others had omitted, is doubtless true. H. #. IT. xxiv. What 
aids he had in recalling the long discourses of Jesus, whether 
notes or memoranda made at the time they were spoken, by 
himself or others, or whether he depended upon lis memory, 
as it had been strengthened by frequent repetition of them, we 
are left to conjecture alone. It is not psychologically impossi- 
ble that he should have been able to report Jesus verbatim, 
fifty years after he heard him. If the “ Second Law” which 
grew up among the Jews after the Captivity was handed down 
through several centuries by oral tradition, and a poem like 
the Iliad through many generations in the same way, it is 
possible that John, teaching and preaching Jesus constantly, 
may have fixed his utterances so firmly in mind as to repro- 
duce them with great accuracy in advanced life. 

Concerning the authors of the Gospels we know much less 
than we desire. Of their personal history we have little in- 
formation, of what they did before their call to discipleship, or 
of what they did afterward; even John drops out of sight 
after the crucifixion, until we find him many years later a 
bishop and an author at Ephesus. How these men ob- 
tained the intellectual training which their literary works 
evince, or how they were able to write with considerable pre- 
cision and grace in Greek, a language foreign to them, except 
possibly to Luke, are problems which we have no means of 
solving. The precise time when the four Gospels were sev- 
erally written cannot be fixed. In the period between the 
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Synoptic writers and Justin, between John and Basilides even, 
we have no positive assurance that another hand or hands did 
not retouch the original manuscripts. 


Thirty years ago, Neander, in his Life of Christ, wrote 
thus, 


“The settled result of my investigation may be stated 
as follows: The historical remains as well as the nature of the 
case show that the writings of the Gospel history grew out of 
a series of traditional accounts of separate scenes in the his- 
tory of Christ. These accounts were partly transmitted by 
word of mouth, and partly laid down in written memoirs. 
The commission of the whole to writing naturally followed 
the spread of Christianity among the Greeks, a people much 
accustomed to writing. Our first three Gospels resulted from 
the compilation of such separate materials, as Luke himself 
states in his introduction. Matthew’s Gospel, in its present 
form, was not the production of the apostle whose name it 
bears, but was founded on an account written by him in the 
Hebrew language, chiefly, but not wholly, for the purpose of 
presenting the discourses of Christ in a collective form.” 
Intro. p. 6. 


But Neander held that the fourth Gospel in its en- 
tirety came from the hand of the “beloved disciple, upon 
whose soul the image of the Saviour had left its deepest im- 
press.” He maintained that no man in the second century 


was competent to produce such a work. Professor Fisher 
says, 


“At first, the fresh recollection of the men and women 
who had known Jesus, especially of the disciples who had 
composed, as it were, his family, were the unwritten book 
which all, who desired, could consult. But in that age and 
when the Gospel soon found numerous adherents among 
Greeks, both foreign Jews and heathen, it was impossible 
that the teachings of Christ, and the events of his life 
should long remain unrecorded. At the outset it is probable 
that isolated memoranda were made of particular events or 
discourses. These rudimental records first came into being 
in Galilee and about Capernaum. In this way a cluster of 
traditions would easily come to exist. Then followed a com- 
bination of them, and the earliest efforts at forming a con- 
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nected history. Such are the essays which Luke notices in 
his prologue. At length within thirty or forty years of the 
death of Christ there were efforts at more regular composi- 
tion, of which the works of Luke are the maturest specimen. 
The first three Gospels present indubitable traces of such an 
origin as we have indicated. We are not to look for chrono- 
logical precision in narratives thus.constructed. We are not 
to look for light on all parts and points of the Saviour’s earthly 
life. The Gospel of John, an original composition, emanating 
from the loved disciple, is the document to be first consulted 
in the scientific construction of the Saviour’s history. The 
four together enable us to gain a knowledge of Jesus not so 
full as we crave, yet sufficient for every practical need. Essays 
on the Supernatural Origin of Christianity, p. 202, et seq. 


The evidence that our canonical Gospels in their entirety 
came from the four Evangelists is not as strong as we could 
wish, but on the other hand there is no reason to distrust that 
tradition of the early church which ascribes these Gospels to 
them. There is no doubt, however, that we have in them the 
Gospel as to its story and teachings as it was believed in the 
closing decades of the first century, the Gospel as it was 
preached from the beginning. . 

Whatever may be wanting or imperfect in these narratives 
as to details, in outline they are grandly and solemnly true. 
Jesus said and did substantially what they affirm of him. 


ARTICLE XII. 


The Protevangelium. 


However clearly the doctrine of endless punishment may 
seem to be taught in the Holy Scriptures, no careful and can- 
did reader of the sacred volume can deny, we are sure, that 


there are many passages scattered over its pages, which ap- 
pear, at least, to inculcate, and often in very strong and 


definite terms, the far better and the far more probable doc- 
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trine of universal salvation. Among the fiercest threatenings 
there are intimations of a love which gives the cloud a silver 
lining, and throws the radiance of hope over the darkest scene. 
None can doubt that the infinite goodness and mercy of God 


demand the healing and reformation of the sinner rather than 
his final destruction ; and even justice itself, severe and exact- 
ing as it may be deemed, cannot go, as all acknowledge, a sin- 
gle step beyond what is strictly Just. “Shall not the Judge 
of all the earth do right?” It remains for the advocates of 
endless punishment, therefore, to show—what has often been at- 
tempted but never accomplished — that the sins of a finite 
being like man, in this moment of time, are either numerous 
enough or heinous enough to justify an eternity of hell tor- 
ments, such as our prevalent orthodoxy constantly ascribes to 
the penal government of God. 

At the same time it is difficult to imagine that in this en- 
lightened age any intelligent Christian can be found who 
seriously believes that God—‘“ the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” his God and ours —ever called, or ever 
can call, a single soul into existence either with the design of 
making it endlessly wretched, or with the clear foresight that 
under any contingency, even by its own perversity, it would 
ultimately become so. All Christians now practically agree, 
therefore, that “ the chief end of man is,” in the language of 
an eminent catechism, “ to glorify God and enjoy him forever.” 
This is what he was made for: this is the very purpose, the 
great purpose, transcending all others, of his creation. Now 
as one can not truly and in the properest sense glorify God 
without enjoying him, or enjoy him without also glorifying 
him, we cannot avoid the conclusion that, in the creation of 
man, God proposed to discipline and train him, as a rational 
and moral being, “ to glory and virtue,” that being thus made 
‘“ partaker of the divine nature” he might be fitted to share 
also in the divine felicity. That such an end is every way 
worthy of the benevolence and greatness of God no one can 
doubt, and quite as little is it to be questioned that this is the 
only end which consists with the exalted nature of man, 
created as he originally was in the image of his Maker. 
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Nor can we reasonably believe that this original purpose in 
our creation, has since been abandoned, or will ever be 
changed. To him who sees the end from the beginning noth- 
ing has transpired, or ever can transpire, which was not per- 
fectly foreknown and provided for. The sin of Adam, and the 
whole subsequent history of our race, dark as it may 
seem, stood out clearly in the vision of the Almighty before 
the word went forth, “ Let us make man, in our image, after 
our likeness.” Nor when “he saw every thing that he had 
made, and behold it was very good,’ — good exceedingly, — 
was this more true as the world then appeared, in all the fresh- 
ness and innocence of the morning of creation, than it is at 
the present moment, or will be at any hour through the in- 
finite future. It is the end that crowns the work; and noth- 
ing can be well in the creation of God that does not end well. 
And as yet, we venture to assert, no mortal has seen any evi- 
dence which can justify the opinion that God’s work is a 
failure, or that in the final issue of his plan he will be left 


to suffer disappointment. What he proposed in the beginning, 
he will in the end have accomplished. However the spirit of 
incredulity may now be staggered, or a daring infidelity blas- 
pheme, in the yrand result, we are sure, there will be no one 
tauntingly to say, “God began to build, but was not able to 
finish ! ”’ 


But aside from these considerations and others like them, 
— which in this controversy should never be neglected, — and 
beyond them all, there are, we repeat, many passages of Scrip- 
ture which plainly teach the same benevolent doctrine, and 
naturally lead to the same glorious issue. Indeed all the 
natural deductions of Christian confidence in the perfections 
and government of God, are not only encouraged but abun- 
dantly confirmed by the whole spirit and teaching of revela- 
tion. As Dr. Hodge very justly remarks, it is a principle of 
the Scriptures “ that it is more congenial with the nature of 
God to bless than to curse, to save than to destroy. Ifthe 
race fell in Adam, much more shall it be restored in Christ. 
If death reigned by one, much more shall grace reign by one. 
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. .« The Bible everywhere teaches that God delighteth not 
in the death of the wicked; that, judgment is his strange 
work.” } 

Every presumption, therefore, should be regarded as in 
favor of the final salvation of the whole human race, and 
if the contrary doctrine of the endless perdition of any human 
soul is to be maintained it should first be clearly proved ; and 
the onus probandi — the burden of proof — obviously falls upon 
the advocate of that doctrine, which is so strange and so at war 
with the dictates of reason and the general spirit of revelation 
as to demand the most explicit and unmistakable evidence 
before it is entitled to the slightest belief. How different from 
this the common thought and practice of the orthodox world 
has been, and still is, we need not stop to remark. The doc- 
trine of endless punishment is generally taken for granted, or 
it is accepted on the slightest grounds, as one of the most prob- 
able things in the world. That God is about to consign un- 
told millions of his intelligent creatures to endless torments in 
hell fire, seems to them as natural and, therefore,.as credible, 
as that the next spring-time should bring its blossoms, or that 
autumn should come laden with its fruits. Hence it happens 
‘that in reading the Bible many good people, misled by this in- 
fatuation, see only what favors their preconceptions. The 
universality of God’s grace and salvation appears nowhere, but 
endless damnation glares them in the face everywhere. Many 
of them are eagle-eyed to see the most distant allusion, the 
faintest trace, of that fearful doctrine, and they find them in 
innumerable places where to less prejudiced readers nothing 
of the kind appears or is, indeed, possible ; but of God’s infinite 
goodness, of his impartial grace, they recognize no mention, 
though written out in letiers of light. Such persons read the 
Scriptures as the Jews did in the Apostles’ time, with a vail 
on their hearts. Seeing, they see not, neither do they under- 
stand. They are like an astronomer, who should study the 
spots on the face of the sun, till the beneficent uses and the 
glory of that magnificent orb were quite overlooked and for- 


gotten. 
1Systematic Theology. Vol.I. p. 27. 
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It is simply amazing with what ease even learned com- 
mentators glide over passages instinct with the profoundest 
and most gratifying truth, and practically see nothing in them. 
This truth does not lie in the plane of their thought, and they 
neither recognize it nor dream of its presence. When they 
read that ‘‘ God loved the world” and so loved it as to send his 
own Son for its redemption, it is to them, after all, only a love 
for the good or the penitent. When Christ himself declared 
that he came “ to seek and to save that which was lost,” they 
perceive nothing in it but an experiment in the work of salva- 
tion, and an experiment that is likely to fail twice where it 
succeeds once! When the Saviour declares, and that under 
the very shadow of the cross, “ And I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto myself;” it means no more 
than that his gospel possessed some attractive force, but a 
force far more likely to be resisted than to prove efficacious. 
So when the Apostle declares that, ‘“‘ As in Adam all die, even 
so in Christ shall all be made alive,” the broadest inference 
they can draw from it is tnat while all really die in Adam, 
only a part shall be made alive in Christ, or if indeed all shall 
be raised from the dead, it is for millions only a resurrection 
to infinite torments! Such is the boon Christ is to confer 
upon much the larger part of our race! When again we are 
taught that Christ must reign till he has subjected all things 
to himself, and then, having delivered up his kingdom to the 
Father, ‘“‘ God shall be all in all,” the most it means to them 
is that God shall be all in the little all their creed is pleased 
finally to ascribe to bim. In like manner when we are told 
that, after Christ’s self-imposed humiliation, “ God has highly 
exalted him and given him a name which is above every name, 
that in the name of Jesus every knee should bow of things in 
heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth, and 
that every tongue shall confess that Jesus Christ is Lord to 
the glory of God the Father,” they complacently say, “ Yes, 
yes, all shall indeed bow the knee and confess, some in one 
way and some in another; some willingly and in love, and 
some under compulsion and fear; some amidst the felicities 
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of heaven and others under all the torments of an endless 
hell!” 

A very curious and instructive volume might easily be made 
up of specimens of this slip-shod commentary, where the truth 
of revelation is not only not brought out and made apparent, 
but where it scems studiously, though we hope unconsciously, 
clouded and kept back. Some of these commentators tell us 
plainly that such passages of Scripture must not be interpreted 
to favor universal salvation, and others more cautiously re- 
mind us that, plain as their doctrine seems, it must be under- 
stood in harmony with other passages, that is, with their 
favorite proof texts of endless punishment! 

Still this is not universally the case. There are some pas- 
sages which by accident, or because the doctrine they teach is 
too broad to be winked out of sight, obtain the avowed or tacit 
approbation of learned orthodox commentators, who, whatever 
they may mean, certainly use language in explaining them, 
which no Universalist would care to amend. And we propose 
in the present paper to consider one of these, and one that ap- 
pears in the very beginning of human history. No careful 
reader of the first three or four chapters of Genesis can have 
failed to observe that no sooner had sin entered our world 
and darkened the skies of the human soul, than God graciously 
interposed, and without at all interrupting the course of his 
providence or modifying the penalty of his violated law, still 
gave to the parents of our race a glorious promise of a com- 
plete victory over the source or author of their own fall. In 
the curse pronounced upon the Tempter appears blended what 
has long and well been called the Protevangelium, or first an- 
nouncement of the gospel. The guilty pair was not permitted 
to bid their beloved Paradise farewell, till they could carry 
along with them the cheering hope, the divine assurance, that 
the day was coming when the seed of the woman should bruise 
the serpent’s head. The great calamity under which they 
were suffering and by which they were immediately to be ex- 
cluded from “the tree of life,” bitter as it was, was after all 
not absolutely without remedy, was not final. Indeed, in a 
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universe created and governed by a Being at once omnipotent, 
and infinite in wisdom and goodness, no evil can be final: 
such a statement would involve a contradiction of terms. 

We have no occasion, in considering this subject, to enter 
upon any discussion of the vexed question about the existence 
of the Devil, and a kingdom of spiritual, supermundane evil. 
It is easy to speculate upon such a subject, and to form 
opinions on one side or the other, to which we may cling with 
a tenacity proportionate to the weakness of our proofs or to 
our general ignorance. The doctrine of the sin and fall of 
angels, however popular in the Christian world, is clearly 
without Scripture warrant, unless we assume the dreams of 
the Apochryphal Book of Enoch as adequate authority. Nor 
does the doctrine of Satan appear in the Old Testament with 
anything like the frequency or seeming clearness with which 
that of the Devil comes before us in the New. Yet if there is 
such a being, the Scriptures certainly afford us no hint of his 
origin, thongh they leave us in no doubt about his end. If 
there is a Devil, and about him, as their head, a whole host of 
evil angels, they are still creatures of God, hold their existence 
by his will, and are at his sovereign disposal; and the notion 
of Augustine, even now entertained by so many Christians, 
that God is finally to divide his empire with this moral An- 
tithesis of himself, is but a miserable relic of the old Saint’s 
Manicheism, and is unworthy to be adopted by any intelligent 
Christian of the present age, if it does not involve some of the 
worst elements of blasphemy against God. 

Without stopping, then, to discuss the point, we shall assume 
in this article, with the great mass of the Christian world, 
that the Serpent in the history of the temptation and fall, was 
the Devil or Satan, whatever those names may properly rep- 
resent. If they stand for a great, evil spiritual being, so be 
it. It is manifest that the serpent, or the spirit that guided 
the serpent and spoke through it, was false and deceptive, ut- 
tering lies, misleading the woman to her great injury, and in- 
volving her in sin. But in the curse pronounced upon the ser- 
pent by the Almighty its doom was foretold. There was to be 

NEW SERIES. VOL XIII 13 
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a perpetual enmity between the serpent and the woman, and 
between the seed of the serpent and the seed of the woman: 
and now, let it be observed, the woman and the seed of the 
serpent step aside and the conflict is between the seed of the 
woman and the serpent itself! ‘I will put enmity between 
thee and the woman; and between thy seed and her seed: Zt, 
or rather HE, shall bruise thy head and thou shalt bruise his 
heel.” 

It will be observed that however we interpret the serpent, 
the whole representation is made harmonious and self-con- 
sistent. As the serpent is doomed to go upon its belly, as we 
know serpents do, so it would naturally strive to injure the 
part of the human body on its own level, namely the heel ; 
and in like manner it would be the object of man to bruise or 
crush the head of the serpent, as the vital part of that creature. 
We hardly need call attention here to the evidently intentional 
and striking contrast between the head and the heel — the 
head of the serpent and the heel of man. To crush the head 
of the serpent is to kill it; to bruise the heel of a man may 
inflict bitter pain, but the injury is only temporary. This is 
curable, the other is not. The Jerusalem Targum brings out 
this fact very clearly. ‘To the seed of the woman there will 
be a remedy, but to thee, the serpent, there will be no remedy.” 
This closes the scene with the serpent. Its head was to be 
crushed ; its power was to he destroyed; its very existence 
was to come to an end. On its belly it was to go, and dust of 
the earth it was to eat all the days of its life, but finally it was 
to die under the heel of the seed of woman. Such clearly is 
the fate of the serpent, and if the serpent is the symbol to rep- 
resent the Devil, such too is the fate of the Devil himself. 

There has been some difference of opinion about both the 
seed of the woman here mentioned and the seed of the ser- 
pent. Some by the seed of the woman understand all her 
posterity, the whole family of mankind; while others, as we 
shall see, maintain that Christ, being in a sense quite peculiar 
and striking, the seed of woman, is the personage here specifi- 
cally foretold, and hence that the original Hebrew should be 
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translated, “‘ He shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise 
his heel.” So in respect to the seed of the serpent, some un- 
derstand simply evil angels, evil spirits, who belong to his 
family and make up his host; while others include also with 
these incorporeal evil agents evil men. And they do this 
because our Saviour told the persecuting and murderous Jews, 
that they were of their father, the Devil. But this is 
obviously mixing figures, and confounding parties that are 
not only kept distinct from each other but stand in direct op- 
position to each other. All human beings are the seed of the 
woman, and as such are here represented as at enmity with 
the serpent and its seed ;? for as Dr. Adam Clarke well says, 
“though all men love the Devil’s service, yet all invariably 
hate himself.” Besides, it should not be overlooked, that Eve 
herself was as really “a child of the Devil” as any of her 
posterity, and for the same reason, because she did the will of 
her father. But this clearly is not the view of the passage 
before us, and is wholly inconsistent with the relations here 
represented. 

But to return to the seed of the woman: it may be remarked 
that, fortunately, the two views, different as they seem at 
first, practically coalesce in the end, so that those who main- 
tain that the seed here mentioned is the whole posterity of 
Eve, so far from excluding Christ, really regard him as the 
most eminent of all, in this conflict with the serpent or the 
Devil; while those, on the other hand who interpret the seed 
expressly of Christ, in like manner are not forgetful of the fact 
that the humblest of our race is called upon to engage in this 
strife and take his place by the side of the king of righteous- 
ness. And thus whether it is pre-eminently ONE, with all in 
his train, or ALL, with one mighty to help, the result is the 
same: final victory is sure. The seed of the woman shall 
bruise the serpeut’s head, though in the conflict it shall suffer 
a bruise upon the heel. 

Grand as this doctrine is, and interesting as it is in itself, 


2 And so Rosenmueller rightly expresses it: ‘‘ As the seed of the serpent indicates the 
whole race of serpents, so the seed of the woman is the whole human race.,’’ 
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and more especially from the place it occupies at the very be- 
ginning of revelation, it cannot fail to be a source of satisfac- 
tion to our readers to see how clearly it has been recognized 
by writers of the most stringent orthodoxy, and of almost 
every school, or, if not recognized, at least expressed in terms 


as definite as any Universalist would care to employ. 
According to Hengstenberg “the greater number of the 
earlier Christian interpreters were of opinion that by the seed 
of the woman, the Messiah is directly pointed at,” and of 
course that He was to bruise the serpent’s head. But as we 
have before said, it matters little whether the interpretation 
turns upon Christ directly, or upon the whole posterity of the 


woman ; it is found in the end that he is the central figure in 
the scene and bears the brunt of the battle; and leads in the 
final victory. ‘‘ It is the orthodox interpretation of our pas- 
sage,” says Lange, ‘ which refers it to Satan on one side, and 


to Christ, the personal Messiah, on the other.” 
Calvin says, 


“The sense of the passage is this: The human race 
whom Satan endeavored to destroy shall at length be vic- 
torious. But meanwhile, we must bear in mind the mode in 
which, according to Scripture, that victory is to be achieved. 


According to his own pleasure Satan has, through all centuries, 
led captive the sons of men, and even to this day he continues 


that sad victory. But since a Stronger One has come down 


from heaven to subdue him, the whole Church of God shall 
under her Head, and like him, be victorious.” 


Pareus, a learned Wittenberg Professor of the sixteenth 
century, says, 


“The kind of strife and its issue shall be this: Thou 
shalt bite the heel of thy antagonist, that is, thou shalt 
gravely wound the extremity of his foot, and retard his 
progress ; but he shall seek not thy tail, but shall break in 
pieces thy head, in which all thy virus, power, and life con- 
sists. Then this contest shall, indeed, be bloody to the seed 
of the woman, but to thee it shall be fatal.”” He also points 
out-the fact to which we have before alluded, that it is not the 
seed of the serpent and the seed of the woman that are at last 
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to be opposed for the final couflict, but the serpent itself with 
the woman’s seed ; and the victory, he adds, is to be singular 
in this, that it is to be gained not by brand or spear, but by 
the foot, (indicated by the wounding of the heel), by which 
the greatest of all serpents is to be crushed.” Finally he tells 
us that the seed of the woman is Christ, who is stronger than 
the Devil, and having bruised his head “ delivers us from his 


tyranny, and so from sin, death, and hell, for in these is placed 
his power.” 


Mr. Ostervald, a Professor of Theology, and one of the min- 


isters formerly of the church of Neufchatel, Switzerland, in 
his Notes on the Bible, after speaking of the divine judgment 


against our first parents, says, 


“‘ But the goodness of God at the same time appeared in the 
promise that the seed of the woman should bruise the serpent’s 
head; the meaning of which was, that God would deliver men 
from sin and death, which were entered into the world by the 
seducement of the Devil. Let us bless God for the fulfilment 
of this promise by sending Jesus Christ to destroy the works 
of the Devil, and to procure us admission into the heavenly 
paradise, where he has prepared for us happiness. that shall 
never end.” 


M. Grandpierre, Director of the Institute of Evangelical 
Missions and Pastor of the Reformed Church of Batignolles, 
France, says, in his work on the Pentateuch, 


“The mystic and sublime sense is that of the prediction of 
the future and final victory of Christ over the enemy of God 
and man. The seed of the woman, that is, the Saviour, who 
was born of Mary according to the flesh, came to crush the 
head of the serpent by destroying the empire of the Devil. 
Satan endeavored to tempt the promised Messiah, and raised 
against him the most violent hatred. He went so far as to 
cause him to be seized, condemned and crucified, and by so 
doing bruised his heel. But this ignominious death which, 
it seemed, should have secured the destruction of Christ and 
the annihilation of his plans of love towards the human race, 
became, under the decrees of Heaven, the glorious and potent 
means of the reconciliation of man, and of his moral restora- 
tion. By the cross, the power of Satan has been broken, and 
his empire destroyed in the soul of all the faithful. Every 
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time a sinner is converted, his conversion brings a new proof 
in confirmation of this prophecy.” 


The learned Bishop Patrick, in his Commentary, says, 


“The seed of the woman shall despoil thee of thy power, 


(meaning the Devil) and abolish thy tyranny. . . Mr. 
Mead has rightly interpreted the serpent’s head to signify the 
Devil’s sovreignty, and that sovreignty is the power of death: 
which headship of the Devil the seed of the woman, that is, 


Christ, the Lord, hath broken in pieces, and at last will utterly 
destroy. 1 Cor. xv. 25, 26.” 


Dr. Adam Clarke is not less explicit. Having spoken of the 
literal import of the words, he says, in his Commentary, 


“ But there is a deeper meaning in the text than even this, 
especially in the words it shall bruise thy head, or rather HE. 
Who? The seed of the woman ; the person is to come by the 
woman, and by her alone. Therefore the address is not to 
Adam and Eve, but to Eve alone; and it was in consequence 
of this purpose of God, that Jesus Christ was born of a virgin ; 
this, and this alone, is what is implied in the promise of the 
seed of the woman bruising the head of the serpent. Jesus 
Christ died to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself, and to 
destroy him who had the power of death, that is, the Devil. 
Thus he bruises his head — destroys his power and lordship 
over mankind, turning them from Satan unto God.” 


Herder, who understands by the seed of the woman the 
whole human race, says, 


“To men the encouraging prospect was held out that they, 
the seed of the woman, were stronger and nobler than the ser- 
pent and all evil. They should tread upon the head of the 
serpent, while the latter should be able to avenge itself only by 
a slight wound in their heel. In short, the good should gain 
the ascendancy over the evil. Such was the prospect. How 
clear or how obscure it was to the first pair, it is not our 
present purpose to inquire. It is enough that the noblest 
warrior against evil, the most valiant bruiser of the serpent’s 
head from among the descendants of Eve, was comprehended 
in this prospect, and indeed pre-eminently belonged to it.” 


Hengstenberg, whose orthodoxy has never been called in 
question, says in his Christology of the Old Testament, 
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‘The first Messianic prediction, which was uttered imme- 
diately after the fall of Adam, is also the most indefinite. 
Opposed to the awful threatening there stands the consolatory 
promise that the dominion of sin, and of the evil arising trom 
sin, shall not last forever, but that the seed of the woman 
shall, at some future time, overthrow their dreaded conqueror. 
With the exception of the victory itself, everything is here left 
undetermined.” 


Farther on he attempts to show that the serpent was a mere 


agent in the temptation, serving only as an instrument to 
Satan —the real tempter—and hence that the doom pro- 
nounced against the serpent belongs rather to Satan, who 


alone had done the mischief and merited the punishment ; and 
he adds, 


“Satan imagined, that by means of the fall of man, he 
would enlarge his kingdom and extend his power. But to the 
eye of God the matter appeared in a totally different light, 
because along with the fall He beheld the redemption.” 


This reminds us of Dr. Tholuck’s language in his Guido, 
where he asks, 


“Which God is the greater? He who on the fall of each 
individual (who yet as such, constitutes the race itself,) an- 
nihilating him creates a new race, and on a new fall creates 
another race; or is he greater, who when the race had fallen 
in one, raised it again in one, and having suffered sin to gain 
possession of the whole race, made sin itself to serve his holy 
plan of the universe, and through himself brings all again to 
himself. We may now dare to say, ‘O death where is thy 
sting? O grave where is thy victory?’ Death is forever 
swallowed up? . . The man before whose eyes the errors 
and misdeeds, the tears and imprecations of six thousand years 
pass in slow procession, as a dense cloud, formed of innumer- 
able hearts and wishes reduced to ashes —before whose eyes 
his own woeful and polluted past life stalks like a gigantic 
phantom, with a petrifying and deadly glare, well may he, 
ready to expire beneath the tempest, groan out of his heart, 
Watchman! will the night soon end? Watchman! will the 
night soon end? But He who inhabits the eternal day, be- 
holds in the eternal present, the sinful race of man as re- 
deemed! . . Men are one in Adam, as they will be one’in 
the second Founder of the human race,” 
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Lange, in his Commentary, though hardly as explicit as 
some of the authorities now quoted, is sufficiently so to indi- 
cate his opinion. He tells us that Phillipi defends the inter- 
pretation which refers the seed of the woman to the personal 
Messiah, and quotes Delitsch as saying that, in the primary 
sense, it is only promised that “ humanity shall win the vic- 
tory,” and that as the seed of the serpent has its unity in 
Satan, so it may fairly be conjectured that the conquering 
party, the seed of the woman, has also a person for its unity — 
“a conjecture which is the more obvious, since in this second 
sentence the pronoun he—(in our English Version it) has 
for its object not the seed of the serpent, but the serpent, and 
in it Satan himself.” He also quotes Hengstenberg, who 
taking the race for the seed of the woman, makes the text say 
to the serpent, “ Nevertheless, with all thy desire to hurt, 
thou shalt be only able to inflict curable wounds upon the 
human race, whilst on the other hand, the posterity of the 
woman shall at last triumph over thee and make thee feel 
thine utter impotency.”’ 

We hardly need quote to the same purpose the rank and file 
of orthodox commentators, who with very rare exceptions 
speak, — whatever they may mean, —as if Christ was destined 
to undo the evil the Devil has done, and finally restore the 
race which by the sin of Adam was lost. The learned Dr. 
Lightfoot makes us acquainted with all the circumstances of the 
temptation and fall, even to the very hour when Eve, “ not 
knowing that there were any Devils at all,”’ mistook him who 
spoke in a serpent for a good angel and so was deceived by 
himand sinned. This happened, he tells us, “‘ about high noon 
at the time of eating. And in this lost condition did they lie 
comfortless till towards the cool of the day, or three o’clock in 
the afternoon. Then cometh God to censure them, but first 
promiseth Christ to be a Redeemer to them and a destroyer of 
Satan.” 

Dr. Thomas Scott, distinguished for his Calvinism, says, 


“This curse on Satan is expressed in language which con- 
tains the sum of all the blessings which a merciful God be- 
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stows upon sinful man. It is a prophecy and promise which 
have ever since been fulfilling, but have not yet received their 
entire accomplishment. It comprisesthe whole gospel. Christ 
himself is the seed of the woman and the most illustrious of 
the human race. . . Already by his apostles and ministers 
he hath shaken the very foundation of Satan’s kingdom, and 
rescued millions of his wretched captives, but ere long he will 
even on earth gain a more decisive victory, and at last, set- 
ting his foot, as it were on the Serpent’s head, he will entirely 
crush his interests, deprive him of all power to do mischief 
and execute condign punishment on all his seed.” 


Dr. Ainsworth, one of the old school commentators, says, 


‘“‘ By the bruising of the serpent’s head, is meant Satan’s 
overthrow and destruction in respect of his power and works. 
For the head being bruised, strength, and life is perished.” 


Matthew Henry, always known as “ pious Matthew Henry,” 
says, 

“‘ A gracious promise is here made of Christ as the Delivorer 
of fallen man from the power of Satan. . . Here was the 
dawning of the gospel-day. No sooner was the wound given 
but the remedy was provided and revealed. He shall bruise 
his head, i. e. he shall destroy all his politics and all his power, 
and give a total overthrow to his kingdom and interest.” 


Lowth expresses himself in nearly the same words, while 
the ‘“‘ Comprehensive Commentary,” as it is called, repeats the 
authors just named, but adds that, 


“‘ Satan is here sentenced to be degraded and accursed of 
God, detested and abhorred of all mankind, and destroyed and 
ruined at last by the great Redeemer. His subtle politics 
shall all be baffled and his usurped power crushed.” 


Our late Prof. Stuart, since the New Testament writers no- 
where expressly declare the seed of the woman to be Christ, 
says, 


“‘T must, on the whole, acquiesce in the general idea here 
designated by the particular imagery that is employed. I 
would deduce from the whole the sentiment that the serpent 
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or evil spirit, instead of gaining a complete victory over our 
first parents, as he designed to do, should experience disap- 
pointment and be himself crushed, as it were, with mortal 
wounds, see Rom. xvi. 20, while he should inflict only less 
deadly or fatal ones on those whom he maligns.” 


We will trouble our readers with but one quotation more, 
and that we will take from the most recent English commen- 
tary on the Old Testament,—the ‘ Bible Commentary,” — 
designed to represent the best scholarship of the English 

‘Church to-day. Itis from the pen of Bishop Browne, and 
probably does no discredit to the thought of the best class of 
English theologians. Says the learned Bishop, 


“The whole race condemned in Adam, receives in Adam 
the promise of recovery for all. And in the Second Adam, 
that special seed of the woman, the recovery of the whole race 
is effected, insomuch that as in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive. And thus, in truth, the mystery of 
sin can only be cleared up by the mystery of redemption : 


while both exhibit the justice of God brought out into its 
fullest relief only under the light of his love.” | 


If we are now asked whether all these authors believed 
what their words seem to teach, that the Devil is to be stripped 
of his power, his kingdom completely overthrown, himself de- 
stroyed, and men delivered forever from his tyranny, we shall 
be obliged sorrowfully to confess that some of them — Calvin, 
Pareus, Dr. Scott, Dr. Adam Clarke, etc. —believed nothing 
of the kind. On the contrary they taught very expressly, that 
instead of suffering such a defeat,the Devil is finally to divide the 
empire of the universe with God, — and take much the larger 
part! How they came to say what they did, it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine, unless we suggest that the truth was too 
strong for them, and that on occasions they forgot their systems 
in the blaze of a?glory which was for the moment overpower- 
ing. It is one of the weaknesses of our prevalent orthodoxy 
that it cannot hold itself up to the terrible creed it has adopted, 
and is therefore perpetually transcending the narrow limits it 
has assigned itself, God is greater, and his grace richer, and 
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the salvation he vouchsafes through his Son is far more ex- 
tensive than can be measured by its short and puny lines. 

But the doctrine which has now been exhibited, and which 
gives coloring to the whole history of redemption, was no 
stranger among patriarchs and prophets, or with our Saviour 
and his apostles. If the seed of the woman was to bruise the 
serpent’s head, in the seed of Abraham all the nations and 
families of the earth were to be blessed. As time went on, 
the light increased. What was but a great general promise 
at first, took shape more and more as the ages passed and the 
plan of God matured, till finally the Son of God appeared and 
giving himself a ransom for all, tasted death for every man, 
and was proclaimed, what even the Church dares not yet believe 
him to be, “ The Saviour of the World!” 


ARTICLE XIII. 
The Domain of Physics. 


WHEN a student begins the study of Natural Philosophy, 
the book must appear to him as made up of many separate 
subjects. Mechanics, Hydraulics, Acoustics, Heat, Light, 
Electricity, Magnetism, Meteorology, are ali included under 
that general head, but in most text books he will look in vain 
for any such hint as that these are only different chapters upon 
the same subject, rather than treatises upon separate subjects ; 
that they cannot be dissociated from each other without vio- 
lence ; and that the most important thing to be learned from 
the various phenomena is their relation to each other. It may 
interest the readers of the QUARTERLY to know how the physicist 
looks upon this subject and how wide he considers his domain 
to ve. 

The above named departments of physics present to us cer- 
tain phenomena in certain definite relations which we call 
Jaws, which in the main can be stated in mathematical formule, 
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as for instance the laws of falling bodies, the laws of light, the 
law of attraction of magnets, Ohm’s law in electricity and so 
forth, all of them due to forces resident in matter. The term 
dynamics is applied to these various forces as they manifest 
themselves in definite relations which are measurable. Where- 
ever then, matter manifests itself in dynamic relations, there 
the physicist may go, and take along with him such instru- 
ments for measuring and weighing as he deems proper for the 
investigation. : 

I. Astronomy. Newton’s grandest discovery, that of uni- 
versal gravitation, is now so easily demonstrated upon the 
earth and among the stars that no one doubts its truth, but 
the law as stated by him has much involved in it which was 
not seen by him. It began, however, to dawn upon the 
minds of two or three about the close of the last century, and 
during the last fifteen years has become a settled thing; 
namely, that the forms, the relations, the distances, as well 
as the motions of the heavenly bodies, are the results of the 
same gravitating force, and are each of them deducible from 
purely mechanical laws and are as much necessary relations 
as the ones originally specified. 

Now theoretical Astronomy is solely concerned with the dis- . 
tances, motions and mathematical relations of the heavenly 
bodies, and if these are deducible from purely mechanical 
laws, and these belong to the domain of physics, evidently 
theoretical astronomy is but a branch of physics and can prop- 
erly be claimed as such. 

About the beginning of this century, Wollaston and after 
him Fraunhofer, discovered in the spectrum of sunlight 
numerous dark lines which the iatter catalogued, and to-day 
they are known as Fraunhofer’s lines. These lines were un- 
intelligible then, and remained so for nearly fifty years, though 
they attracted much attention from Herschell, Dr. Draper, 
and others, Dr. Draper having first succeeded in photograph- 
ing them. In 1859 Bunsen and Kirchhoff working together, 
devised the instrument known as the Spectroscope, and _ first 
explained the dark lines in the spectrum of the sun. 
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A beam of light is a message bearer. It tells of the physi- 
cal condition of the body that emits it, whether it is solid or 
gaseous ; if a gas, whether it is subject to varying pressure or 
not; whether the body emitting light is moving in this direc- 
tion or in that ; whether such a light afterwards passes through 
vapor like or unlike the substance that gave it out; whether 
a body shines by its own or by reflected light; and other 
equally interesting but purely physical matters. 

The spectroscope has been turned to the sun, and moon, and 
stars, and with surprising results. The sun is flaming with 
hydrogen and iron and magnesium. The flames rage, and 
with terrific explosions the material of the sun is sometimes 
shot upwards with a velocity of ten thousand miles a minute. 
The moon is but a dead globe; no air, no water, no living or 
breathing thing there, only burnt out volcanoes and the cold 
of the frigid zone. Mars has seas, and air, and rain, and 
snow. Jupiter is red hot. A comet is but a pack of meteors, 
and the wonderful cloud in Orion is a nebulous mass yet to 
condense into suns and worlds. 

This knowledge is designated as descriptive astronomy, but 
it has been acquired by the physicist. Hence that branch of 
astronomy is peculiarly his, so that the whole of Astronomy as 
a science is relegated to the domain of physics; in other words 
it is only one of its provinces. 

II. Chemistry had its beginning when the scales, a physical 
instrument, was brought into its investigations, only a eentury 
avo. Dalton afterward discovered atomic relations, and the 
chemistry of the next fifty years was based upon the system of 
relative atomic weights ; and a nomenclature was devised to 
express such relations, which was beautiful in its simplicity, 
and in harmony with many facts. By-and-by the science ab- 
sorbed into itself much of what was supposed to be due to a 
vital force as distinct from chemical force, but it brought great 
confusion into that simple nomenclature ; and in their attempts 
to reconcile facts with theory, the chemists began to be unin- 
telligible to each other. 

In this crisis the physicists were called in to consider the 
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case. Avogadro an Italian physicist, Ampere a French physi- 
cist, Boyle an English physicist, and Maxwell, also an English 
physicist, with others, have solved the chemist’s difficulties by 
importing into the discussion, the dynamics of matter. This 
makes it plain sailing for the chemist of to-day, but it has put 
the science of Chemistry upon the same basis where Astronomy 
rests, dynamics. Hence physics claims Chemistry as one of 
her provinces. 
Il. The science of Geology is not yet a hundred years old 


It did not begin to be until men began to recognize a certaia 
order in rocks and their contents; and for many years th 


labors of geologists were wholly devoted to the discovery 0 


the order of superposition of rocks and of the fossils character- 
istic of each division, of the erosive action of water and of ice, 
and the evidences of elevation and depression of the land. 


But then came a time when the solution of strictly geological 


problems was too much for a Hutton, a Murchison or a Lyell. 
Such for instance as the question of the relation of pressure of 
rocks upon the fluidity of the earth, the loss of heat due to 


radiation, the effect of obliquity of the earth’s orbit upon climate 


and so forth. Thompson, Mallet and Croll were needed to 
solve these geological questions, from which it turns out that 


upon physical conditions the geological ones were dependent, 
aud might be predicted by one acquainted with the physical 


ones. 
Geology then as a history of the past condition of the earth 


is founded upon the dynamic laws of heat and motion for both 
distribution of rocks and characteristics of life; and therefore 
Geology is a province of physics. 

Evaporation due to molecular motion and pressure, the 
movements of the Thermometer, Barometer and Anemometer, 
the formation of rain and snow, and lightning, and thunder, 


and waterspouts, and hurricanes, monsoons and trade winds — 
indeed the whole of what is called Meteorology is due to dy- 


namic laws as rigid as gravitation is. If it were not so, Old 
Probabilities, sitting in Washington, could not foretell for the 


whole United States what the weather would be, and 93 per 
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cent. of his calculations be right, as is sometimes the case for 
months together. This then is a region peculiarly physical, 
and no question can come up in it that must not be subject to 
the physical investigator. 

IV. Correlation of Forces. About the beginning of this 


century two physicists, Davy, of the Royal Institute of Great 
Britain, and Benjamin Thompson of Woburn, Mass., who 
became Count Rumford, set themselves about the problem of 


the origin of heat, which resulted in the entire overthrow of 


the old corpuscular theory, that heat was due toa kind of 
subtle matter which might be stored up in ordinary matter 


and made to appear under certain conditions. They showed, 
each in his own way, that heat was due to molecular move- 


ments alone, and that it was subject to dynamical laws. This 
view has found its way into our text books on physics only 


within the past six or eight years, but it was proved as con- 
clusively sixty years ago as it is to-day. The quantitative rela- 


tions of heat to motion were not undertaken until about forty 
years afterward. 


At the time when the Millerites were preparing their white 
robes, and warning the world that the end of things was at 
hand, Joule was beginning his experimental work upon the 
relation of heat to motion which resulted in the discovery that 
a pound weight falling through 772 feet will generate heat 
enough to raise a pound of water one degree Fah.; and, con- 
trariwise, that a pound of water falling one degree in tempera- 
ture yielded up force enough to raise a pound weight to the 
height of 772 feet. Thus the science of heat began when its 


specifications were in dynamic units. Close upon this came Far- 
aday with chemical affinity, Draper with light, Grove with elec- 
tricity and magnetism, and Mayer with mathematical theory, all 


showing that these were mutually convertible the one into the 


other. Electricity could be developed from magnetism, magne- 
tism could develop mass motion, which could in turn be con- 


verted into heat,and this again into electricity ,and this into light 


—all these holding a strict quantitative relation the one with the 
other, thus: A pound weight falling from gravitation 772 feet 
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would raise the temperature of a pound of water one degree ; 
this would, by means of a thermol-pile, be converted into a 
measurable amount of electricity, and would make a magnet 
of definite strength which could lift a certain weight, or twist 
a beam of light through so many degrees in a polariscope, or 
make a light of so many candle power between two carbon 
points, or decompose a certain weight of a chemical compound. 

This is now understood as the doctrine of the Correlation 
and Conservation of Forces. Correlated because convertible 
into each other; and conserved because they stand in quanti- 
tative relations, and whenever one force disappears it is always 
represented by an equivalent of some other force. It is some- 
times called, The Persistence of Force. It will be seen at 
once that this classifies forces with dynamical principles, which 
are measurable in terms of the balance, or by the deflections 
of a magnetic needle. 

If this be admitted then all phenomena of heat, electricity, 
magnetism, light, chemical affinity, etc., thus related, are 
subject to genuine physical law, and will be always proper 
subjects for investigation by the physicist, wherever and when- 
ever they appear. 

V. Vegetable Liye. When a grain of wheat is put into the 
earth to germinate we know what conditions are needed that 
it may do so. There will be wanted the chemical relations of 
water and certain inorganic substances called earth, also physi- 
cal relations of heat and light. Moreover, these need to be 
definite in quantity: for instance, the heat needed is measur- 
able with the thermometer; the light needed, and its quality, 
are quite measurable, and have been so determined. With 
proper physical conditions then a plant may grow, not with- 


out. As it grows it stores up in itself a greater or less amount 


of what is at first inorganic, such as silica, carbon, oxygen, 
potash and other elements; and as it increases in bulk it de- 
velops often a most wonderful mechanical lifting power, as 
witness President Clark’s squash, which lifted some tons while 
growing ; also immense hydrostatic pressure, as when the sap 
in a tree manifested a pressure of sixty pounds to the inch. 
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Now all of these imply that a growing plant stands in a 
quantitative relation to such forces as chemical affinity, light 
and heat. But the growing plant has what for a name we 
call vitality ; hence we need to extend the province over which 
physics has quantitative relations, so as to embrace what is 
called vegetable life, which cannot exist independent of physi- 
cal conditions, and is always correlated with them. 

Botany, then, does not exist as a science without relations 
which are purely physical, so that, in the last analysis, the 
botanist must go to the physicist for the why and how; for 
any explanation of plant life that leaves out these physical rela- 
tions will be incomplete and worthless. 

VI. Animal Life. Let us see how it is with animal life. 
For a concrete example let us take a hen’s egg. It consists 
mainly of what is called albumen, a substance which has 
chemical and physical relations, as all other substances have. 
It is used largely in the arts, especially in photography, on 
account of its relations to light and heat. Itis a purely chemi- 
cal compound, and stands in chemical relations with another 
chemical substance in the egg which is called the germ. 

And now if the purely physical conditions are present, 
chemical action begins at once. Only apply heat, heat of a 
definite degree, which we have seen is only a form of motion 
— it matters not what the source of heat is, sun’s heat or the 
heat of an oven, or of the body of a hen, it is all the same to 
the egg, as it would be to any chemical substance — and in due 
course of time a chicken emerges, with every organ a chicken 
needs, brain, blood, nerves, muscles, bones, feathers, instincts, 
—all made in three weeks, of chemical substances, through the 
transformations due to 104° Fah. The development of a chicken 
is then largely a physical process. | 

As coal or wood burned in an engine changes chemical into 
mechanical energy, so heat changes the chemical into the vital 
energy in the egg; and as the mechanical energy of the engine 
is due to molecular energy, so is that in the chicken due to 
molecular energy, and can only be kept up by a constant sup- 
ply of chemical energy in the shape of food. 
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No account of the origin and growth of a chicken that ig- 
nored these physical relations or failed to apply them in a 
quantitative way would be complete; and hence the physicist 
may rightly claim his ground here, and wlfen all that reason 
and observation can contribute to the solution of the phenome- 
non has been handed in, these must be made to tally with the 
dynamic relations. In other words, the physicist has the last 
word to say upon any question of what is called vitality or 
life. To deny this is to deny that these dynamical relations 
hold in the animal economy. If they do hold, there can be 
no concessions or compromise with them, they are mathemati- 
cal, otherwise the aforementioned doctrine of persistence of 
force is not true. There is no escape from it; but this brings 
at once the whole domain of Physiology over, and puts it upon 
a physical basis. 

VII. Protoplasm — Origin of Life. A few years ago the 
whole world was shaken up by a single lecture by Professor 
Huxley on Protoplasm, in which he took the view that life, 
vitality, is a property of a certain kind of matter, called proto- 
plasm, or bioplasm as Beale calls it. The logicians, old line 
physiologists, and theologians, attacked him unsparingly, 
every one thinking the logic very thin, and the fallacies easily 
pointed out, “ Only see what a difference there is in proto- 
plasm ;” said they all, “ living protoplasm does not differ from 
dead protoplasm in any chemical manner whatever, and yet 
between them there is all the difference between life and 
death ;”” never remembering that what is called the Allotropic 
state, which is so common among chemical compounds and 
especially among the carbon ones, might without any draught 
whatever upon imagination be held to apply here. Take for 
instance a diamond and charcoal, both of identical composition 
chemically, but otherwise how different !— one the hardest of 
known bodies, the other crushed in the fingers; one trans- 
parent and in the light scintillating with beautiful colors, the 
other black and crocky; one burned with the slightest fire, 
the other resisting almost the blaze from a blast furnace. 
Again, a piece of iron put into nitric acid will at once be 
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attacked ; but put a piece of platimum in contact with it, and 
then place them thus in the acid, and the acid will not attack 
the iron at all, even after the platimum is withdrawn. Where 
is the difference, in the constitution of the iron or the acid ? 
No — purely physical condition makes the difference, and if the 
first be called the dead iron, the second can be called living 
iron. 

And just so with protoplasm for allany one can deny. The 
cases are quite alike from a chemical standpoint. The ques- 
tion raised by Prof. Huxley was not as to the origin of life but 
as to the manifestation of life in certain physical conditions of 
a certain substance — protoplasm, or life stuff. Inasmuch as 
the questions raised could only be settled by the microscope 
and physical manipulations, it is evident that the solution 
either way is possible only to the physicist. 

In like manner the allied question about spontaneous gen- 
eration, whether it is possible or not, can only be settled by 
those who with microscope and physical conditions set them- 
selves to the problem. But the above two regions of the 
origin of life, and the manifestations of life which may be 
grouped under the common head of Biology, are intimately 
concerned with the past history of the earth, and with geologic 
epochs, so far as fossil plants and animals are concerned ; and 
unless itecan be shown that there is. a physiological or physi- 
cal break in the past, it will follow that in the last analysis 
how life originated upon the earth will be settled, when it is 
settled, by the physicist. 

This, though a very wide field which must be conceded to 
the domain of physics, is not all that may be demanded. 

VIII. Mind. There is a something in the world which is 
neither matter nor life, namely: Mind as manifested in 
animals and in man. Let us look at the relations of mind 
and matter, and the other forms of force, and discover, if we 
can, a relation. 

We always find what we call mind associated with matter, 
protoplasm, in some form. We have no knowledge of mind 
apart from such association. And, furthermore, wherever 
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mind is thus manifested we find an organ called a brain, made 
up of nerve tissue of a complex chemical composition and fur- 
nished with a wonderful supply of blood vessels. It stands in 
such a physical relation to the circulatory system, that the lat- 
ter furnishes to it a large amount of blood. Here is where the 
thinking is done—all that is called mental activity. It is 
here, then, we must look for what takes place when a man 
thinks. 

Now there are two views that are held as to the nature of 
this association of mind and brain. Oae is that the brain is 
the instrument which the mind uses as a medium with physi- 
cal things, that it is a sort of tool so to speak which the mind 
as an entity employs, as one would use a machine to do a cer- 
tain work. The other view is that thought, mental action, is 
a function of brain matter. “ The brain secretes thought as 
the liver secretes bile.” ‘“ Without phosphorous there is no 
thought.” 

In the first case the brain is only a convenient yehicle. In 
the other, a necessary condition. In the first case there is no 
more neccessary relation than there is between the machinist 
and the lathe he uses. In the other, the brain is the store- 
house of force which it loses in proportion as thought re- 
sults. If the first view is right, it is evident that one will get 
no more knowledge of the mind by studying brain action, than 
a man would learn about an engineer by studying his engine. 
If the second view is right, one might expect to learn some- 
thing of the mind if he investigates the dynamics of brain ac- 
tion. To attempt the first would be foolish enough, and the 
second would only be attempted by one who did not have much 
faith in the truth of the first. The man who believes that the 
world stands still is not the man to investigate its motions. 
There are always doubters enough to test all questions. This 
is what has been done for this one. 

In the first instance it might be inferred a priori that, if 
the brain were the organ of mind rather than of the mind, in- 
asmuch as it has chemical relations, that is, it is nourished by 
chemical compounds, foods we call them, the mental activity 
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would vary as the supply of nourishment varied. This is a 
matter of common experience. A hungry man is not a good 
man to approach with a subscription paper. Alcohol in 
small quantity will make a man friendly; a larger quantity 
will make him quarrelsome, and still more, so unhinge his 
animal organism that he sinks wherever he is, on the floor or 
in the gutter, and is practically annihilated until the 
alcohol is eliminated. ‘The mental force of whatever sort it 
is, is not the creator of the forces in the animal organism, nor 
is it a regulator of them save in avery limited way. Nay, 
more, it needs but to injure a nerve to see that the mental 
force over the physical forces is dependent upon forces that 
are themselves physical. And one who takes morphia in mis- 
take for magnesia, discovers that the power of the physical 
forces over the mental is unconditioned by anything mental.” 

If mind is correlated with other forces it should be expected 
that, when it loses its characteristics as mind, it should at 
once reappear as some other form of force which should be 
measurable. Hence one might look to see it converted into 
electricity, or magnetism, or heat. We have machines of the 
highest degree of delicacy for the detection of the smallest 
quantity of either of these. Suppose we look for electricity. 
If electricity were developed in the brain it would tend to 
scatter itself, following along the line of best conductors, which 
in this case would be nerves, and from the hands, or the feet, 
or other parts of the body, electricity could be drawn and sent 
through an Electrometer or Galvanometer and measured. 
Moreover, if such electricity had such an origin, it is a fair in- 
ference that as the brain work varied, the quantity of elec- 
tricity would vary, and thus would be a measure for it. No 
such current of electricity has been detected — hence there is 
no reason for supposing that mental force is converted into 
electricity. The same is true of magnetism. 

It has been observed of the other forms of force that they 
are quite readily converted into heat; hence there is a pre- 
sumption that thought force might be resolved into heat. We 
have excellent instruments for the detection and measurement 
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of minute quantities of heat; namely, the thermo-pile and the 
galvanometer, with which the one four thousandth of a centi- 
grade degree can be indicated. Let me here quote somewhat 
from Dr. Barker’s lecture upon the correlation of the vital and 
physical forces: 


“ Preliminary trials having shown that any change of tem- 
perature within the skull was soonest manifested externally in 
that depression just above the occipital protuberance, a small 
thermo pile was fastened to the head at that place, and to 
neutralize the result of a general rise in temperature over the 
whole body a second one reversed in direction was attached to 
the arm or leg so that if a like increase of heat came to both 
the electricity developed by one would be neutralized by the 
other and no effect be produced upon the needle unless only 
one was affected. By long practice it was found that a state 
of mental torpor could be induced, lasting for hours in which 
the needle remained stationary. But let a person knock on 
the door outside or speak a single word, even though the ex- 
perimenter remained perfectly passive, and the reception of 
the intelligence caused the needle to swing through twenty 
degrees. 

“In explanation of this production of heat the analogy of 
the muscle at once suggests itself. No conversion of energy 
is complete; and as the heat of muscular action represents 
force which has escaped conversion into motion, so the heat 
evolved during the reception of an idea, is energy which has 
escaped conversion into thought from precisely the same cause. 
Moreover, these experiments have shown that ideas that affect 
the emotions produce most heat in their reception, a few 
minutes’ recitation to one’s self of emotional poetry producing 
more effect than several hours of deep thought. Uence it is 
evident that the mechanism for the production of deep thought 
accomplishes this conversion of energy far more perfectly than 
that which produces simply emotion. 

* But we may take a step further in this same direction. 
A muscle develops less eat when doing work than when it 
contracts without doing its Suppose, now, that beside the 
simple reception of an idea by the brain, the thought is ex- 
pressed outwardly by some muscular sign. The conversion 
takes now two directions, and in addition to the production of 
thought a portion of the energy appears as nerve and muscle 
power; less therefore should appear as heat, as the law of cor- 
relation requires. Dr. Lombard’s experiments have shown 
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that the amount of heat developed by the recitation to one’s 
self of emotional poetry, was in every case less when that reci- 
tation was oral; 7. e. had a muscular expression. Chemistry 
teaches that thought force, like muscle force, comes from the 
food ; and demonstrates that the force evolved by the brain, 
like that produced by the muscle, comes not from the disinte- 
gration of its own tissue, but is the converted energy of burn- 
ing carbon.” 


It appears then that thought is in some mysterious way cor- 
related with these dynamic forces of heat and chemical affinity. 
Whether or not it is completely so does not effect the argu- 
ment much, for if it be allowed that physical forces enter into 
it as factors, then evidently no explanation of mental phe- 
nomena which excludes such factors will be complete. Hence 
the mental philosopher must square his doctrines with physi- 
cal laws, else they will not fit, and his solutions will be no so 
lutions. 

As such philosophising necessitates a tolerably complete 
knowledge of the physics of matter, it is plain that the pure 
metaphysician, or one who would treat mind independantly of 
matter and its laws, is untrustworthy, and logically the 
physico-mentalists have it all their own way. Hence the 
domain of physics extends into the possessions of psychologists, 
and by no possibility can it be excluded. In every case where 
dispute arises the question will be, not, Does physical law 
comport with the psychologist’s view? but, Does the latter 
comport with physical laws? If it clearly does not, there is 
good ground for holding that his is not the true explanation. 
This really hands over to the physicist the basis of psychology, 
because if a man abandons metaphysical grounds, and experi- 
ments and reasons from physical data he is so far a physicist. 

Finally, what holds true of individuals will hold true of ag- 
gregates of individuals, of society and all the activities of life. 
Politics, education, religion, are all more or less associated 
and related in the way pointed out, and by so much are sub- 
ject to physical laws; and no one of them can be investigated 
with anything like completeness which leaves out that factor. 
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As well might a physicist expect to explain a force which he 
knows to be a resultant, by specifying but one of the compo- 
nents. If any one makes up his mind, without investigation, 
that physical forces cannot materially change this or that phe- 
nomenon, he is allowing his ignorance to play as satisfactory 
a part for him as accurate knowledge would. 

It may very well be that dynamical forces are not all the 
forces in nature, but until some phenomenon can be pointed 
out into which they do not enter in some way, which has never 
yet been done, Physics will properly claim either entire pos- 
session or active partnership in every phenomenon, and must 
be consulted on every proposal for the betterment of man’s 
estate. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


Accepted with God: 
A STUDY OF THE TENTH CHAPTER OF ACTS. 


THERE is a large, and an every day increasing, class of per- 
sons whose lives are filled with misery because they are not 
certain whether God will approve and accept their lives. They 
have been reared in the Orthodox communion, but have ceased 
to believe in the dogmas of their childhood and youth; and 
have not yet become assured of the truth of more liberal 
creeds. They are out of their old fold, but are not yet folded 
with any other flock, and are afraid they are out of Christ’s 
fold. 

One of this class said in our hearing: “I do not think Iam 
wicked enough to merit God’s eternal condemnation ; I try 
with all my might to do my duty, as far as I know my duty, 
to my family, my neighbors, and my God; I acknowledge my 
imperfections and sins with unfeigned sorrow; 1 cannot bear 
to think that God will not accept me at last, yet I do not 


know; Iam afraid. Many of my friends have gone before 
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of whose bliss I am certain ; the deepest desire of my soul is 
to meet them in heaven, but the fear that I may not fills my 
life with untold misery; nor does the thought of my child- 
hood’s belief help me, but discourages me rather.” The 
Almighty Father who gathers up in his pitying heart all the 
woes and sorrows of his burdened children alone knows how 
many souls are perishing of hunger and thirst, on this sandy 
desert of doubt. We shall in this paper make an attempt 
towards the solving of these doubts, and of so vindiéating the 
ways of God with men that none may ever be in doubt as to 
whether God may or may not accept them at last. 

I. To do this, let us begin by tearing down the false founda- 
tion, that we may build up the temple of Divine faith and com- 
fort on the true and sure foundation of Christ’s truth. Peter 
declares in verse 35 of the chapter under consideration that 
“in every nation he that feareth God, and worketh righteous- 
ness, is accepted with him.” The class of persons to whom 
we refer admit the truth of this statement, but a preconceived 
opinion thrusts in a doubt here. How are we to know that 
‘“‘ we fear God, work righteousness” and are, therefore, “ ac- 
cepted with him”? To be sure of this is it not necessary to 
be ** born again,” to become a member of an evangelical church, 
to believe in its decisions concerning the fundamentals of Gos- 
pel truth? This is the point whence come the clouds of dark- 
ness ; and the withering winds of doubt that dry up the sources 
of hope and comfort, leaving only a desert waste of wretched- 
hess and despair. 

By reading carefully the marvellous and providential occur- 
rences concerning Cornelius and Peter, narrated in a plain, 
simple style that commands belief by its direct simplicity ; and 
by studying carefully Peter’s address in the house of Cornelius, 
we shall soon be convinced that a membership in some church, 
or a subscription to some creed, is not absolutely necessary to 
an acceptance with God. Not only so, but we shall find that 
it is not necessary even to be historically a Christian, or to be 
born in a Christian land, to find this acceptance. Peter dis- 
tinetly and plainly says: “ Of a truth I perceive that God is 
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no respecter of persons; but in every nation he that feareth 
him, and worketh righteousness is accepted with him.” 

But let us address ourselves to a more extended and plainer 
proof of our assertions. Peter seems to have been a man of 
prejudices and of a somewhat narrow mind. In the channel 
in which his thoughts and ideas ran the current was im- 
petuous, and he seems to have accepted as true the ideas of 
the Messiah that were prevalent among his nation, — that he 
was sent fo the Jews, and if others shared in the joys of his 
kingdom that it would be because ot their becoming Jews first. 
He was doubtless especially proud of the fact that Jesus was 
a Jew and was sent to the Jews. But twice does Christian 
history record that Peter ever receded from this position, and 
. in these cases he soon afterwards returned to his old ideas. 
The difference between Peter and Paul in their conceptions of 
the scope and purpose of Christianity, as recorded in the Acts 
and Paul’s letters, are too glaring to pass unnoticed. It is 
well known how much the Petrine party hindered Paul’s work, 
and we remember his stinging rebuke of Peter when face to 
with him at Antioch. Galatians ii. 

Cornelius, the other leading character in this history, was a 
devout Roman officer who “ feared God, gave much alms, and 
prayed to God always.” “The prayers and the alms” of 
Cornelius “ having come up as a memorial before God,” he 
sent an angel to him in a vision directing him to send to Joppa 
for Peter. When these messengers were near Joppa, God 
taught Peter in the vision of the sheet that none of his 
creatures should be despised or cast off. He went, therefore, 
with the servants to Cesarea. When Cornelius had told of 
the vision that had induced him to send for Peter, and when 
Peter saw the wonderful Providential concurrence of the two 
visions, he was moved to exclaim, “ Of a truth I perceive that 
God is no respecter of persons, but in every nation he that 
feareth God and worketh righteousness is accepted with him.” 

Thus was Peter taught the earth-broad scope of Christianity. 
Generally speaking no Christian bigot of to-day can be more 
confident that the only pathway to God’s favor is through the 
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doors of his particular church, than was Peter that the only 
way to reach God’s favor was through his chosen people, the 
Jews. But these visions startled him for a time out of these 
prejudices. He was forced in this instance to open wide the 
gates that lead to God, and let the righteous Gentiles go in. 
For after an address in which he spoke of Jesus as the Messiah, 
of his merciful works, of his death and resurrection, and de- 
clared that whosoever believed on him should have remission 
of sins, and after the Holy Spirit had descended upon them, 
Peter baptized Cornelius and all that were with him. 

We bring forward this incident at this length to show what 
was the necessary belief of the early Christians. Studying 
Peter’s address we ascertain that the only thing Peter desired 
Cornelius to believe in order to become a Christian, was Christ 
himself. Nor was even this short creed rigidly enforced upon 
him; for that which was the moving reason in Peter’s mind 
for giving Cornelius and his household baptism was, that the 
Holy Spirit had descended upon them as upon the other Chris- 
tians. He had, therefore, God’s visible seal of approval upon 
the Christian character of Cornelius. 

This then was the Christian creed in those early days as 
taught by one of the most noted apostles. ‘“ Repent; believe 
in Christ; receive baptism as the sign of the remission of 
sins.” 

Returning to the fountain head whence sprang the church, 
and examining the words of Jesus, we shall find that the 
creed, or the articles of belief, which were proposed to his 
converts were very brief. <A belief in himself as the Christ, 
and an acceptance of him as such, were the only requisites. 
When Jesus went along the shores of Galilee and found the 
simple, fisherman there when he called the tax-gatherer, 
Matthew, to him, he presented no creed to them but himself. 
He said to these men, “Leave your nets on the shore, 
leave your money on the table, come follow me;” and 
they, irresistibly drawn to him, believing him to be the Christ, © 
left all and followed him. 

When the Christ comes to our souls and says to us, “* Leave 
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your weakness, your folly, your evil on the shores of time to 
be washed by the next wave into oblivion, and come, follow 
me,” he does not ask us to follow the guidance of some creed, 
or the dictum of some church; but he says, “ Follow me. It 
is my life that you are to make the inspirer of yours; it is my 
example you are to imitate ; it is] in whom you are to believe ; 
it is my guidance you are to follow in returning to God.” 
When he sends forth his seventy disciples to preach he gives 
them their instructions somewhat minutely, both as to their 
doctrines and their behavior under various circumstances. 
He says “ Preach that the kingdom of God is at hand; heal 
the sick, cleanse the leper, do good to all.” Then follow sug- 
gestions as to personal demeanor. He closes his instructions 
to the first preachers of the Gospel, in those grand words: 
** Whosoever shall give to drink unto one of these little ones a 
cup of cold water only because he is a disciple, shall in no 
wise lose his reward.” Finally, on this point, just before the 
ascension, these were the last words Jesus ever uttered on 
earth to his disciples, these were his last commands: “ All 
power is given to me in heaven and on earth. Go, make all 
nations my disciples, baptizing them into the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit; teaching them to ob- 
serve all things, whatever I have commanded you. And lo! 
I am with you always, to the end of the world.” Matt. xxviii. 
19, 20. Observe how short the formula of baptism, how short 
the creed that Christ himself, the Head of the Church, handed 
down through the Apostles to us. 

The fine spun, long drawn out, and metaphysical creeds that 
are presented to our notice are not the creeds of the early 
Church; are not the creeds Christ gave to his disciples. To 
believe in the creeds of the church is not necessary to salva- 
tion. They are but temporary expedients; they are but 
human statements of Divine truth. If any one church was 
any more than a mere adaptation of Christianity to suit cer- 
tain recognized human needs, if any one church was the only 
way of salvation, if an acceptance of any one creed were an 
absolute necessity in the work of salvation, then it would have 
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been indicated in a way too plain to be misunderstood. But 
these various creeds are but shrines in which are deposited 
portions of God’s truth; these various churches are but con- 
verging roads that lead souls to Christianity. 

Reside these there are many other roads to Christ and to 
God of which -the creeds know and say nothing. There are a 
thousand by-ways, and shaded lanes, and unmarked paths 
through the woods, and over the meadows in which human 
souls sweetly travel to God. Many a lowly soul, like the 
modest violct, is unrecognized by the crowds, sheds its per- 
fume, and glorifies by its beauty some obscure spot, thus bring- 
ing a bit of heaven into earth’s darkest corner. Many souls 
in unfeigned humility and moved by a simple desire to do 
good, help wearied and tired hearts, minister to the sick, and 
speak kindly to the erring, never thinking or even dreaming 
that such deeds will receive the most glorious rewards of the 
kingdom. These are the souls which are doing God’s will in 
the world, and are nearer him than some who deem them- 
selves just outside heaven’s gate. 

II. Peter says, every one “who feareth God and worketh 
righteousness is accepted with him.” It is very readily seen 
that the two expressions “to fear God” and to “ work right- 
eousness”’ refer to two sides of the religious character, to two 
elements of religious activity. The former has reference to 
our attitude toward God; the latter refers to our attitude 
toward man. As regards God we must fear him, as regards 
man we must be righteous. Let us now ascertain the full 
meaning and intent of these two phrases. 

1. In regard to the meaning of the expression to “ fear 
God,” we should naturally say that this cannot possibly have 
any reference to the fear which a coward has for lis enemy, 
or a slave has for his master; or which the abject subject has 
for his tyrant ruler. It is not a craven, or slavish emotion ; 
‘ that makes one afraid to have a thought or a notion of one’s 
own; that makes one move only at the beck and nod of his 
master. The “fear of God”. intended by the Apostle is a 
higher, holier, nobler emotion than this. It is like the fear 
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which the loving son, amid the temptations of the city, has for 
the tender heart of the mother watching, waiting, praying in 
that distant home. The son is not afraid of his mother, is not 
afraid of what his mother would do to him if he should go 
wrong; but he fears to wound, to crush that tender heart by 
an evil deed. That fear then becomes a thoughtful reverence 
and a deeply loving regard for the mother love beating so ten- 
derly for him. So this “ fear of God” is not the craven fear 
of a coward soul, but is the thoughtful reverence and the deep 
devotion of a brave soul for its Eternal Father. We are not 
to be afraid of God, neither of his punishments, nor of his 
frown ; but we should fear to wrong that love that pours like 
an everlasting flood from the Infinite fountain upon our souls. 
As Dr. J. F. Clarke well says, “ We should never be afraid of 
God, but should always fear Him.” He “ who fears God,” 
therefore, we should naturally say, is one who acknowledges 
the right which God has to demand his whole heart, who rev- 
erence Him, who worship Him and desires to do His will. To 
fear God is to adore, love, and desire to obey him. 

Turning to the Scriptures we find that this is the meaning 
of the word when used in this connection. We discover that 
the fear of God is the fear of disregarding Him and His holy 
law of love and obedience ; in other words, a godly, holy, awe- 
ful reverence. Jolin says, “ There is no fear in love, but per- 
fect love casteth our fear ;” using “fear”? in the sense of to 
be afraid of. We see how true this is when we think for a 
moment of our love to our parents, to wife, or husband; the 
more perfect our love, the less we are afraid of them; while, 
‘at the same time, the greater may be our loving fear lest we 
may thoughtlessly do their love some wrong. In the descrip- 
tion of the religious character of Cornelius we learn that he 
was a “devout man and one that feared God.” We know that 
fear used in the sense of to be afraid, never leads to devotion. 
Cornelius could not have been a devout man if he was afraid * 
of Gid; but if he had this thoughtful, loving reverence for 
Him he could not help being devout. Throughout the devo- 
tional portions of Scripture this “ fear of God” is thus charac- 
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terized. Many times it is said by Job, by David, and in the 
Proverbs, that “ the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom;” “the fear of the Lord is clean, enduring forever ;” 
“the fear of the Lord tendeth to life,” ‘ prolongeth days,” 
‘‘ bringeth riches, honor, and life.” How often the exhorta- 
tion is heard, “ Ye that fear the Lord, bless the Lord,” 
‘praise the Lord,” and “ trust in the Lord.” Blessed is the 
man that feareth the Lord.” It is also said that the “ fear of 
the Lord is to hate evil;” “by mercy and truth iniquity is 
purged ; and by the fear of the Lord men depart from evil.” 

These’ selections, a few only among many, prove that in the 
Scriptures to fear is never to be afraid of, but to reverence ; 
for we cannot frighten a soul into wisdom, or long life, or into 
happiness, or frighten evil out of his soul. We cannot say 
that to be afraid of God is the beginning of wisdom, nor do the 
Scriptures say it. But to fear God in the reverential sense is 
the beginning of all spiritual wisdom, is the source of all true 
blessedness, and leads us to depart fromevil. He that feareth 
God, he that hath this awe-ful, loving reverence for Him, is 
sure of acceptance. It matters not who he may be, where he 
may live, what the color of his skin, or the name of the Deity 
he worships; he that hath this fear, this reverence toward 
God, in whose heart springs up this feeling of worship, and 
devotion, this love of obedience and righteousness, he is ac- 
cepted of God. 

2. What is the meaning of the phrase “to work righteous- 
ness ?”’ Many suppose that only those who are converted, who 
are members of the church, those whose total depravity has 
been wholly rooted out by God, and its place supplied by grace, 
those whose original sin has been washed out by the blood of 
Christ and holiness substituted in its stead, that these only 
can do right in God’s sight. But this position is refuted by 
the very narrative in review. Before Cornelius was baptized, 
before he really knew the mcaning of Christ’s truth, while he 
was a heathen, Peter said he not only “ feared God, but also 
“ worked righteousness.” In the vision that Cornelius had, 
and which sent him to Peter, we find it said to him by an 
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angel of God that “his prayers and his alms had come up as 
a memorial before God.” The prayers and the alms of an un- 
converted heathen ! 

Let us examine the Scriptural usage farther. Righteousness 
is said, in innumerable instances, to be one of the most notice- 
able attributes of God. Itis repeatedly asserted that the Lord 
‘shall judge the world in righteousness ;” “ that righteous. 
ness is the habitation of his throne;” that “ all his command- 
ments are righteousness.” David says, in that comforting 
twenty-third Psalm, the Lord “leadeth me in paths of right- 
eousness for his name’s sake.” Considering, then, that right- 
eousness is a method of God’s action to men; considering 
that He shall judge not only saints, but sinners, in righteous- 
ness, we may justly say that righteousness is right doing ; 
that in the complete sense it is right doing out of a pure heart ; 
but it is at least, and in the lowest sense, right doing. God’s 
hands, then, are full of good deeds wherewith to bless man- 
kind ; God’s throne is upheld by his right dealings with men; 
all his commandments are good, right, and just, not to a spec- 
ial class of men, but to every individual soul. 

As a further illustration of the usage we refer to Psalm 
xviii. 20, where David says, “The Lord rewarded me accord- 
ing to my righteousness, according to the cleanness of my 
hands hath he recompensed me.” The term righteousness, 
we see, is explained in the following clause by the term “ clean 
hands.” As David elsewhere says, “ he that hath clean hands 
and a pure heart shall ascend unto the hill of the Lord.” 
The man who has, morally speaking, clean hands, is the man 
who “ worketh righteousness.” Nor is this said of a specified 
few. It applies to all; to church members and non-church 
members, to Christians and to pagans. He who does the right 


as he knows the right, is accepted with God. For Paul says 


“‘ God will render to every man according to his deeds; for 
there is no respect of persons with God.’ Rom. ii. 6, 11. 


“Knowing that whatsoever good thing any man doeth, the 


same he shall receive of the Lord, whether he be bond or 
free.” Eph. vi. 8. 
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_ Some may still say that only professed Christians can do 
right. Paul puts an estoppel on this objection by saying that 
the heathen shall be judged, not by the truth of Christ, of 
which they knew nothing, but by the light they have. ‘“ Glory, 
honor, and peace to every man that worketh good, to the Jew 
first, and also to the Gentile; for there is no respect of per- 
sons with God.” “When the Gentiles, which have not the 
law, do by nature the things contained in the law, they are a 
law unto themselves.” 

Whoever, then, does the best he knows, whoever is faithful 
to the light and knowledge he has, is accepted with God. No 
more can be asked of any soul than that it should do the best 
itcan. Whoever does this toward God and Man, whoever tries 
to do it, is righteous, and accepted of God. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


Divine Predestination and Human Responsibility. 


TuHEeE question of Divine and human agency, of Free-will and-Pre- 
destination, is one which has commanded much attention in the church 


and in the schools, among philosophers as well as theologians. It is 


one on which there is now a great deal of sharp discussion; and 
probably there always will be —for most likely it is one of those 
problems which the human mind, in its present sphere of develop- 


ment, is not competent to solve. We must wait for light from above 


to guide us to exact and safe results. 
That God has a universal and supreme governing agency, a rule in 
the affairs of the universe, above the accidents and caprices, above the 


agency and power of man, no consistent Theist will question. 


On the other hand, that man possesses and uses a certain personal 
agency, or freedom of thought and action, for which he is responsible 
as a moral being, this undoubtedly is a fact also, and seems scarcely 


to admit of any argument beyond universal consciousness and ex- 
perience. 
. NEW SERIES. VOL. XIII 15 
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However, we do not purpose to attempt a philosophical statement 
of the question, but simply, without argument, to call attention to the 


fact that the Scriptures plainly recognize both of these positions or 
doctrines as true; and this without attempting, or seeming to per- 
ceive, the necessity of a reconciliation. 


1. The Death of Christ, and the instruments employed. 


“Ye men of Israel, hear these words: Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God 
among you by miracles, and wonders, and signs, which God did by him in the midst 
of you, as ye yourselves also know: Him, being delivered by the determinate counsel 
and foreknowledge of God, ye have taken, and by wicked hands have crucified and 
slain.’’ — Acts ti. 22, 23. 

‘* And now, brethren, I wot that through ignorance ye did it, as did also your rulers. 
But those things which God before had shewed by the mouth of all his prophets, that 


Christ should suffer, he hath so fulfiiled.’’ — Acts a. 17, 18. 

“ For of a truth against thy holy child Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, both Herod 
and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles, and the people of Israel, were gathered together, 
for to do whatsoever thy hand and thy counsel determined before to be done.’’ — Actsiv. 


27, 28. 
Nothing can be clearer than that God had a purpose to accomplish 


in the death of Christ, and that as supreme Agent he over-ruled all 
other agencies to the purposed end. But it is equally evident that the 
other agencies, as Judas and the Jews, are to a certain extent regarded 
as acting from their own will and heart, as responsible for their con- 


duct, and as punishable. 

But note, at the same time, that no attempt is made by the sacred 
writers and preachers to reconcile the apparent difficulty. They do 
not seem to see or to be conscious of it, but state both sides of the 
question, the great facts of both divine and human agency, and leave 


the subject there. And what is equally noteworthy the parties ad- 
dressed, the Jews, do not appear to see or feel any discrepancy between 
the “determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God,” and their own 
“wicked hands.” ‘They enter into no argument with Peter on the 

ound that if it was foreordained of God, they are not morally re- 
sponsible. They do not challenge him to prove that their hands are 
wicked if they only did the predetermined work of the Lord. They 
do not cross question his testimony, and put every word to the rack 
of their logic, and strive to wring out some metaphysical antagonism 
_ between God’s foreseeing purpose and their responsibility in the cruci- 

fixion. Instead of this while the words of Peter are still ringing in 
their ears, they are pricked in their hearts, and Conscience utters it- 
self in the cry of remorse and penitence, “Men and brethren, what 
shall we do?” 

And what relation to their case have the words of Christ when, 
out from the agonies of the cross, he prays, “ Father forgive them, 
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Jor they know not what they do.” If they had known, would they have 
done it? If they had believed that Jesus was their long-promised, 
long-waited for Messiah and King, would they have put him to death ? 
And if they had not, how then would the prophecies have been ful- 
filled, and the purpose of God been accomplished? Were their igno- 
rance and unbelief a necessary element in the work of the crucifixion ? 
Were they embraced in “the determinate counsel and foreknowledge 
of God?” These are hard questions to ask, but they are harder to 
answer. 

So as respects Judas, his. part in the tragedy seems indispensable, 


and marked out from the opening. Christ tells his disciples, who 


offer to defend him against those whom Judas had brought upon him, 
that he could summon twelve legions of angels to his rescue if he 
desired, but adds, “¢ How then shall the Scriptures be fulfilled, that thus 


it.must be?” Matt. xxvi. 54--56. Soin Acts i. 16. Peter says, 
“this Scripture must needs have been fulfilled, which the Holy Ghost 


spake before concerning Judas, which was guide to them that took 
Jesus.” And yet in some way Judas is so far free and responsible as 
to be conscience stricken and filled with remorse for his conduct. 

2. The Shipwreck of Paul and his company. 

‘¢ And now I exhort you to be of good cheer: for there shall be no loss of any man’s 
life among you, but of the ship. For there stood by me this night the angel of God, 
whose I am, and whom I serve, saying, Fear not, Paul; thou must be brought before 
Cesar; and lo, God hath given thee all them that sail with thee. Wherefore, sirs, be 
of good cheer: for I believe God, that it shall be even as it was told me.”—Acts xavii. 

Now here again there is recognition of the tact of God’s predestined 
purpose to bring Paul in safety to Rome, and the connecting fact that 
he and all the company should be saved. Of course then the salva- 
tion of the ship’s company was never for a moment doubtful. There 
was no time in that furious storm when it was possible that they 
should be lost. And yet when the sailors attempted to leave the ship 
to her fate, Paul said to the centurion and the soldiers, “ except these 
abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved.” 

It is clear that God had purposed their safety, and it could not fail ; 
and yet they had an agency in the matter, not in such a way as to 
defeat the purpose of God, still an agency of their own, and by which 
they were to make good the conditions or means of their deliverance. 
The agency of God and man met and united in one somewhere, but 
the precise point is not visible, though the fact is unquestionable ; not 
visible to mortal eyes, though it may be to the eyes ot angels and 
seraphim. 
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3. Obedience to the Law of God. 


“If his children forsake my law, and walk not in my judgments; if they break me 
statutes, and keep not my commandments; then will I visit their transgression wit 
the rod, and their iniquity with stripes. Nevertheless, my loving-kindness will I not 
utterly take from him, nor suffer my faithfulness to fail. My covenant will I not break, 
nor alter the thing that is gone out of my lips.’’ — Psalm laaxix. 80-34. 

‘* For this is the covenant that I will make with the house of Israel, after those days, 
saith the Lord; I will put my laws into their mind, and write them in their hearts; 
and I will be to them a God, and they shall be to me a people: and they shall not teach 
every man his neighbour, and every man his brother, saying. Know the Lord: for all 
shall know me, from the least to the greatest. For I will be merciful to their unright- 
eousness, and their sins and iniquities will I remember no more.’’ — Hebrews viii. 10-12. 

Here the freedom and responsibility of the people is affirmed in 
strongest terms, and their duty to obey the law, and their punishment 
if disobedient. But outside of this is seen also the larger circle of 
God’s agency, comprehending man and all his powers, acts, and influ- 
encies, and making sure the purposed result of final deliverance from 
transgression and sin, and restoration to obedience and the saving 
knowledge of God. 


4. God and man joined together in the work of salvation. 


“ Now the God of peace, that brought again from the dead our Lord Jesus, that great 
Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of the everlasting covenant, make you perfect 
in every good work, to do his will, working in you that which is well-pleasing in his 
sight, through Jesus Christ; to whom be glory for ever and.ever. Amen.’’ — Hebrews 
aut. 20, 21. 


“ Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling. For it is God which 
worketh in you both to will and to do of his good pleasure.’ — Philippians i. 12, 18. 

What a remarkable reason the apostle assigns here for our working 
out our own salvation — for — which here has the force of “ because ” 
— “Work out your own salvation, because it is God who worketh in 
you both to will and to do of his good pleasure!” And as clear 
sighted as he was, he sees no incongruity in the statement ; nor does 
it seem to occur to him that the Philippians, or any one, will question 
as to whether his for or because logically links his conclusion to his 
premise. 

He asserts with equal confidence the agency of God and of man, of 
the saved and the Saviour, and no attempt is made to explain the sub- 
ject, or to show the exact point at which the two elements, divine and 
human, blend into one common working force. Only the fact that 
both have an important part in the work is set forth, and that posi- 
tively ; and the explanation is either not thought of, or not regarded 
as of any moment. 

And so it is throughout the Scriptures. The freedom of man is 
always taken for granted, and he is called upon to repent, to believe, 
to turn unto God, to work, to press forward for the prize, to obey, to 
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strive, to make his calling and election sure; while with equal clear- 
ness they assert the over-ruling agency, the all-controlling power of 
God, and “ predestination according to the purpose of Him who work- 
eth all things after the counsel of his own will.” 

May not the point be partially illustrated in some such way as this? 
We are passengers on board of a ship sailing for some foreign port. 
We are free to go where we will over the ship, up to the mast head, 
out on the yards, down into the cabin or the hold, and all over the 
deck ; we are free to do anything that may please us, gratify our 
wishes, or add to our comfort — always subject, however, to the 
authority of the captain, always obligated to obey the rules or laws 
which he has established for the preservation of good order, the proper 
working of the vessel, and the security of all on board. 

This is the measure of our freedom. The authority of the master 
is supreme over the ship, and over us. If we attempt to interfere 
with his orders, if-we presume to take the wheel, and shape the course 
of the craft, or to shorten sail, or increase her speed, or in any way 
interfere with his authority, we shall speedily feel the heavy hand of 
that authority, and suffer the penalty of our disobedience. 

But in the meantime the ship goes steadily on her way bearing us 
with her, and our freedom, and our folly and disobedience, and all 
their consequences. We cannot hinder nor control her movements, 
nor the direction of her sailing. These were foreordained, pre-arranged 
from the beginning of the voyage by the master; and for the success 
of the voyage, for the security of passengers and crew, and for her 
safe arrival at the destined port, he alone is responsible. 


Religion and Science. 


Tue following paragraphs are from the Address of Dr. Hedge at 
the Semi-Centennial Meeting of the Unitarian Association last year. 
We laid them by at the time of the delivery, intending to give them 
place in the QUARTERLY, unless some of our weekly journals should 
take them up first. As no one of them has done so, we give our 
readers an opportunity to consider what seems a fair presentation of 
the case; and, coming from one whose proclivities are so well known, 
his affirmations have all the more weight. We will only add that the 
more salient points in the address, wherein the speaker asserts the 
limits ot Science, and the authority of Religion within its sphere, were 
received with cordial approbation and applause by the great body of 
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his Unitarian audience. The extracts, we know, are lengthy, but we 
could not afford to make them shorter: 


“The half-century whose expiration we commemorate has been, as 
you all know, a period of unexampled progress in scientific discoveries 
and inventions. Four of the most memorable of these are comprised 
in its limits: communication by electric telegraph, photography, anzs- 
thetic surgery and spectral analysis, assuring the physical unity of 
creation. In consequence, partly of these splendid achievements, and 
partly from other causes, science in our day has assumed toward 
theology a tone of. conscious superiority, as if she were the world’s 
leader, the light of life, the mainstay of civilization, and theology an 
anachronism, a ghost of other days, at best an off-interest, belonging, 
as Mr. Tyndall says, to the region of the emotions, outside of the do- 
main of knowledge, and entitled to no voice in the forum of the un- 
derstanding. Well, it must be conceded that theology no longer oc- 
cupies the place she did in ages past, when she gave the law to secu- 
lar beliefs as well as spiritual. 

“ But the realm of theology, although restricted by science in cer- 
tain directions, is not dissolved. Within her own realm she is still 
supreme ; and when science invades that realm with her theories, she 
proves herself as incompetent, as much out of place, as theology does 
when she dogmatizes about the order of creation, and the genesis of 
brute and plant. 

“What, on the whole, are the grounds on which science vaunts, as 
against theology, her superior claims? Mainly, I think, these two: 
greater certainty and greater utility. Will they stand the test of ulti- 
mate reason? Science boasts, in comparison with theology, the advan- 
tage of greater certainty, as dealing with realities; while theology, in 
her judgment, gropes in the dark, and is ‘moving about in worlds not 
realized.’ Now the truth of that claim must depend on our defini- 
tion of ‘certainty.’ Consult your dictionaries, and you will find that 
‘certainty’ means, for one thing, ‘freedom from doubt.’ If we ac- 
cept that definition, the claim is void; for, not to speak of the uncer- 
tainties, the notorious uncertainties of science the moment she ventures 
beyond the region of sight and touch, not to speak of the wavering 
views of scientific men on grave questions, such as the nebular hy- 
pothesis, the atomic theory, the origin of species, not to speak of these, 
the assurance ot faith in the religionist is just as strong as the assur- 
ance of demonstration in the scientist, and I say, moreover, that the 
faith of the religionist furnishes as sure a ground to build upon in 
spiritual things as the knowledge of the scientist does in material 
things. Science no more than religion can claim to build on reality. 
For what is reality? Who will define it? Who will prove it? Do 
not all proofs refer us at last to subjective tests ? 

“Sensible experience is no more a proof of reality than spiritual 
experience. The scientist builds on sensible experience. He claims 
for that experience an answering reality ; he supposes a world exter- 
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nal to himself, corresponding to his sensations. But the existence of 
such a world is a mere hypothesis. When we come to demonstration, 
there is absolutely none. A convenient working theory for scientific 
and daily use; that is the best we can say of it. The religionist builds 
on spiritual experience. He claims for that experience an answering 
reality ; he supposes a God external to himself, as well es internal ; 
an intelligent Will over all, eorresponding with the voice in his soul. 
Such a being is not demonstrable in a scientific sense. There is no 
mathematical demonstration of it; but surely we can say of it, and the 
least we can say of it, is, that it is a good working theory for spiritual 
uses, those uses without which man, with all his endowments, is little 
better than the brute. The being of God is incapable of demonstra- 
tion, but the existence of an external world is equally so. Nay, I think 
more so; I would sooner undertake to demonstrate the former than 
the latter. So far from inferring the being of God from an external 
world, as theologians have attempted to do, I need the belief in a God 
to assure the existence of things without. 

“T come now to the second of those grounds on which science bases 
her supreme claim — greater utility, a more needful service. The 
world is not likely to forget the debt it owes to science. That isa 
daily and hourly obligation for most of the comforts and conveniences 
of life. I have no desire to make light of that debt. But I see that 
the grandest things the world contains are not the products of science, 
but of faith. Science could have had no beginning had not religion 
first lifted man out of the dust and tamed his fierce passions, and given 
him an interest in life which made it worth his while to study the 
secrets of nature, and to learn the reason and constitution of things. 
And not only so, not only the world’s emancipatioa trom brutal ig- 
norance, and savage enslavement to animal life, but those material 
products which are justly esteemed the ornaments of earth, those 
works of the hand, those wonders of art which draw the curious across 
tae globe — temples, pyramids, statues, paintings, things which trav- 
ellers compass sea and land to behold, — are due to the same source ; 
they owe to religion the impulse which gave them birth. And even 
those discoveries and inventions of which science claims the credit, 
could never have been accomplished by science alone, without the aid 
of faith, for science can only see, not do. She is the ghost, rather 
than theology. “Star-eyed science” has speculation in her eyes, 
indeed, but no force in her hand, no blood in her veins. Not one of 
those improvements by which man becomes civilized, and more 
civilized from age to age, could ever have been achieved without the 
aid of faith. 

Faith and science, religion and science, together have built up the 
world in which we live, this social. civil, intellectual, ecclesiastical 
world of mankind. Both were needed to make the world what it is, 
a fit abode for rational beings. It would be hard to say which in 
time past has been the more needful, the more indispensable agent of 
the two. But if it be asked which now of the two could best be 
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spared, it seems to me that the question is not difficult, If now and 
henceforth the alternative for man were the end and arrest of scientific 
progress, or the death of faith, the shutting up of our churches, the 
choking forever of the voice of prayer, the derubrication of the calen- 
dar, the equalization of the week, the utter secularization of life, then 
I say that the arrest of science would be the lesser evil of the two. 
For society can exist without more knowledge; but take away faith, 
and you snap the mainspring in the clock-work of life. You take 
away that without which ‘star-eyed science’ herself would soon become 
blind. You spread darkness over all the face ot the earth, and make 
universal shipwreck of man’s estate. For this human world, I main- 
tain, with never so much science at the helm, cannot be sailed by 
“dead reckoning alone.” There must be somewhere an observation 
of the heavens, or the ship which bears us all will founder. 

“There has been much talk of a conflict between religion and 
science; a learned savant of our own country has written a work on 
the subject. I take it upon me to say that there never has been, and 
never can be, any such conflict, any conflict, between religion and 
science. In the loose wav of speaking which the use of abstract 
terms is apt to engender, other conflicts have taken that name. Con- 
flicts there are between the speculations of scientific men and the 
convictions of religious men. There are conflicts between scientific 
facts, if you will, and religious prejudices, conflicts between discoveries 
and traditions, conflicts between certain biblical statements and the 
testimony of the rocks; but between religion proper and science 
proper, each on its own legitimate beat, there never has been, nor can 
there be, any conflict; no more than there can be a conflict between 
Kepler’s Third Law, and the first verse of the Fourth Gospel. When, 
thirty years ago, Leverrier, with his mathematical divining-rod, de- 
tected the latent planet, now a known constituent of our solar system, 
religion thanked God, who had given such power unto man, and con- 
gratulated science on the triumph of her great detective. When Dr. 
Tyndall published his exposition of the Laws of Light and Heat, the 
pulpit had no fault to find with his teaching. But when this same 
Tyndall proposed to test the value of prayer by statistics, then religion 
indignantly rebuked the man for meddling with a matter of which, to 
borrow a comparison from the late Father Taylor, he knew as little 
as Balaam’s ass did of Hebrew. That was not a conflict of religion 
with science but a conflict with nescience. 

“ Let science pursue the path marked out for her by her own great 
leaders, the path, not of vague speculation, but of firm and patient in- 
duction, and religion will rejoice with her in all her discoveries, will 
thank her, and thank God for every fact which she adds to the sum 
of human knowledge; and when belated theologians bring up their 
Hebraisms and pit them against her assured conclusions, religion will 
join her in'every rebuke which shall teach theology to know her 
place.” 
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The Chaldean Account of Genesis. 


- 


The Chaldean Account of Genesis, containing the Description of Creation, the Fall 
of Man, the Deluge, the Tower of Babel, the Times of the Patriarchs, and Nimrod: 
Babylonian Fables, and Legends of the gods; from the Cuneiform Inscriptions. by 
George Smith, of the Department of Oriental Antiquities, British Museum, etc. Wi 
Illustrations. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. $4.00. 


Our readers will remember that we gave a brief statement of Mr. 
Smith’s discoveries at Nineveh and Babylon in the QuARTERLY for 
July 1873, under the head of “A Chaldean Account of the Deluge,” 
and an extended review of his “ Assyrian Discoveries” in the July 
number for 1875. The present is a companion volume to the last 
named, in the value of its contents; and in the generous character of 
its “ get-up” what we might expect from its publishers. It is a book 
of marvels; and, in its relations to Genesis and its records of primeval 
history, it is a book of profound interest, starting questions concerning 
the creation of the Earth and Man, and the traditions of the Fall, the 
Flood, Babel, and the founding of the first kingdoms and cities, which 
are more easily asked than answered. As Mr. Smith says, one ques- 
tion which will be asked, and asked in vain, is, “ Did the Jews borrow 
of the Babylonians, or did the Babylonians borrow of the Jews, the 
traditions of these early times, and if so, when?” or, perhaps we may 
add, did they both borrow from some still earlier sources? The Elo- 
histic and Jehovistic documeuts employed in the composition of Gene- 
sis certainly seem to indicate the existence of earlier and independent 
narratives or traditions of the events described. But we do not pur- 
pose to enter upon this complicate and bewildering discussion, but oily 
to give the reader as briefly as possible a sketch of the contents of 
this volume. 

A few words first, however, by way of Preface. Mr. Smith was 
examining the clay tablets deposited in the British Museum fifteen 
years ago by Mr. Layard, when he came upon a series containing the 
Assyrian story of the Flood, of which we gave an account in the 
QUARTERLY at the time. The translation and publication of this ex- 
cited a widespread interest among Biblical students, and led to the 
first expedition of Mr. Smith to the ruins of Nineveh and Babylon. 
The remarkable discoveries which followed his excavations, the 
treasures he brought home, and their singular connection with the nar- 
ratives in Genesis, renewed the interest felt in the matter, and led to 
a second expedition which was attended with equally fortunate results 
—and in passing we may add that Mr. Smith is now on his third ex- 
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pedition after the Assyrian historical tablets, of which there are already 
many thousands in the British Museum. Judging from the fragments 
obtained there were in the royal library of Nineveh at least 10,000 of 
these tablets, of all sizes from an inch to a foot square; many of them 
being copies from Babylonian tablets much older, in one case, the 
copy itself being witness, as much as one thousand years older. 

We should be glad, if we had room to give the very curious and in- 
teresting account Mr. Smith has furnished of the beginnings and 


growth of literature among the Assyrians, the copying of more ancient 
works, and the establishment of public libraries by the kings of Nine- 
veh and other cities. Shalmaneser (2 Kings xviii.), Tiglath Pileser 
(2 Kings xvi., 2 Chron. v.), Sargon (Isa. xx.), and his son Sennach- 
erib (2 Kings xix., Isa. xxxvii.), all aided in the work of building up 


Libraries and added greatly to their treasures; but Assurbanipal, B. 
C. 673, the Sardanapalus of the Greeks, surpassed all his predecessors 
in his munificent patronage of learning; and it is to the tablets writ- 


ten by his orders that we are indebted for nearly all we know of the’ 
early Babylonian history and legends. He was the Ptolemy Phila- 


delphus of Assyria. His agents sought everywhere for inscribed tab- 
lets, cylinders, bricks, &c., and brought them to Nineveh, copied them, 


and thus enriched the great collection of the capital with treasures 
from all the neighboring cities and nations. Layard has givén us an 
intensely interesting account of his discovery of the Library Hall in 
the Northwest palace at Nineveh. 

The “ Genesis Legends” include numerous other stories beside those 


which parallel the Bible narrations, which last are, 1. A long account 
of the Creation of the earth, man, animals, &c. 2. A second account 
of the Creation, differing somewhat from the first. 3. Legend of the 


Tower of Babel, and the Dispersion; unfortunately too much injured 
to be of much use. 4. Twelve tablets of the Flood, more complete 
than any of the others. 5. Legend of the good man Atarpi, and the 
wickedness of the world. Beside these we have legends of the god- 
dess Ishtar’s Descent into Hades or Hell; of the sin of the god Tu, 


who insults Elu, the father of the gods; of the Seven Evil Spirits, 
bilingual inscription, (QUARTERLY for July, 1875, p. 379); of the 


wise man who put a riddle to the gods; of Lubara, the god ot Pesti- 
lence; and many others, showing a considerable collection of stories 
of which we get only a fragment here and there. 


At the head of their history and traditions the Babylonians placed 
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an account of the Creation, which tells of legions of monsters, born 


out of chaos, who disappeared long before man came upon the earth; 
and which seeks to solve the problem of evil in the world by referring 
its origin to the primordial Chaos, the spirit of confusion and dark- 


ness, which was the origin of all things, and older even than the gods. 


The principal story of the Creation agrees substantially, as far as it 
is preserved, with the Bible account. The following will remind us 
of the description of Chaos in Genesis: 


” When above were not raised the heavens: and below on the earth a plant had not 


grown up: the abyss also had not broken open their boundaries. The Chaos (or water) . 
Tiamut (the sea) was the producing mother of the whole of them. Those waters at the 
beginning were ordained; but a tree had not grown, a flower had not unfolded; the 
gods had not sprung up, any one of them; a plant had not grown, and order did no 
exist. 


Then comes a break in the tablets the contents of which can only 


be guessed at. Coming to the fifth tablet, we have the creation of the 
constellations of the stars, the signs of the Zodiac, the planets or wan- 
dering stars, the moon and the sun, the moon being created first. The 


extract below will call to mind the account of the fourth day of 
Genesis : 


“Tt was delightful, all that was fixed by the great gods. Stars, their appearance [in 
figures] of animals he arranged. To fix the year through the observation of their con- 


stellations, twelve months (or signs) of stars in three rows he arranged, from the day 
when the year commences unto the close. He marked the position of the wandering 
stars (planets) to shine in their courses, that they may do no injury, and may not 


trouble any one; the positions of the gods Bel and Hea he fixed with him. And he 
opened the great gates in the darkness shrouded, the fastenings were strong on the left 
and right. In its mass (7. e. the lower chaos) he made a boiling, the god Uru (the 
moon) he caused to rise out, the night he overshadowed, to fix it also for the light of 
the night, until the shining of the day, that the month might not be broken, and in its 
amount be regular. At the beginning of the month, at the rising of the night, his horns 
are breaking through to shine on the heaven. On the seventh day, toa circle he begins 
to swell, and stretches to the dawn farther. When the god Shamas (the sun) in the * 
horizon of heaven, in the east . . . formed beautifully and . . . tothe orbit 
Shamas was perfected . . . the dawn Shamas should change . . . goingon 
its path. wa 


‘ 


Now comes another blank, and then we have the creation of animals, 


wild and domestic. And it is curious that, even at this early period, 
if Mr. Smith is correct in his interpretation, the taming of animals for 
man’s use ran so far back into the ages, that all knowledge of it was 


lost; so that the legend gives distinct creations of “ animals of the 


city ” or domestic animals, and “ animals of the desert” or wild animals: 


The next fragments refer to the creation of man, who is called 
Adam, as in the Bible, though the term is applied to the race, and not 


to an individual. It is to be remembered however, as shown by Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, that the Babylonians recognized the creation of 
two principal races, the Adamu or dark race, and the Sarku or light 
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race. Have these any relation to the Bible descriptive terms “sons 
of God” and “the daughters of men”? The tablets show that it was 
the race of Adam, or the dark race, that fell into sin, while nothing is 
said of the estate of the light race. The Adamu, or man, was made 
upright and free from evil, and endowed with the faculty of speech ; 
and the Deity in a long address instructs him in his duties and privi- 
leges, and the glory of his condition. But he does not continue long 
in a state of innocence, for yielding to temptation he falls, and the god 
pronounces upon him a terrible curse, invoking on his head all the 
evils which have since afflicted the human race. We quote a few 
lines, under this head: 


** The god Hea heard, and his liver was angry, because his man had corrupted his 
purity. He like me also Hea may he punish him, the course of my issue all of them 
may he remove, and all my seed may he destroy. May they put at enmity also father 
and son, and may they plunder. His desire shall be cut off, and his will be unanswered. 


To sin and wrong his face shall come. 


There is a dragon of the sea, who seems to be the incarnation of the 
ancient chaos, who is connected with the Fall, as the serpent is in 
Genesis. His name phonetically is “the scaly one”; and his form as 


given on the Babylonian gems and seals is that of a griffin or winged 


monster covered with scales, and with legs terminating in claws. He 


is included in the curse pronounced on man. 

Then follows a war between the dragon and the powers of evil on 
the one side, and the gods on the other, described with great spirit, 
and ending in the defeat of the dragon and his hosts, and the triumph 
of Good. 

Though there is nothing in this Chaldean account of the Fall which 
. corresponds with the Genesis “Tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil,” yet it is remarkable that an early Babylonian cylinder in the 
British Museum, contains a sculpture of the Chaldean “sacred tree,” 
with a figure seated on each side reaching out for the fruit, and a ser- 
pent — not the dragon of the tablets — a serpent in the background. 
A sketch of this is given on page 91, and any one looking at it will be 
led to the conclusion that another legend of the Fall more like that in 
Genesis was known far back in Babylonian story. 

It is noticeable that while the Genesis account represents God as 
pronouncing his work “good” at the close of each day, the Chaldean 
account represents the deity as pronouncing the work at the beginning 
of each day as “delightful ”. : 

A large portion of the volume is occupied with what Mr. Smith 
calls the “Izdubar Legends,” in which is included the story of the 
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Flood. Izdubar is supposed to be Nimrod, the “mighty hunter 
before the Lord.” Gen. x. 9. The legeud begins with a description 
of the evils brought on Babylonia by foreign invasion and conquest. 
Izdubar, a renowned hunter, claiming descent from a long line of kings 
reaching back to the Deluge, takes up the cause of his country. After 
a curious dream he and his friend Heabani, a hermit, invoking the 
help of the gods, attack the tyrant Humbaba who oppressed the peo- 
ple, and slew him in his palace, carrying off his royal regalia. Izdubar 
was proclaimed king, and extended his empire from the Persian Gulf 
to the Armenian mountains. Ishtar a daughter of one of the gods 
falls in love with him, but he rejects the offer of her hand and king- 
dom. In this the Bible story of Gen. vi. 2, is reversed, and instead 
of the “sons of God” taking wives of “the daughters of men,” it is 
the daughter of a god seeking a husband from among the sons of men. 
Furiously angry Ishtar ascends to Heaven, and beseeches her father 


for vengeance. The god sends a winged bull to destroy our Chaldean 
Nimrod, but with the help of Heabani he slays the monster — all 
which is pictured on the Babylonian cylinders. Failing in Heaven, 
Ishtar next descends into Hades, and endeavors to engage the powers 


of hell to vindicate her honor — and here the details of the story, and 
the description of the regions ot the dead, illustrate in a striking man- 


ner the religious notions of the people, and show how their Hades, or 
“lower regions”, differed from the silent Sheol of the Hebrews. The 


only Old Testament passage suggesting the Chaldean Hades is in Isa. 


xiv. when “ Hell from beneath is moved” to meet the king of Baby- 
lon at his coming. 
We have only space left for the following extract from the tablets 


of the Flood which is regarded as having taken place in the time of 


Izdubar, who on one of the Cylinders is seen in friendly converse with 
Noah at the door of the Ark: 


‘*T sent forth a dove and it left. The dove went and turned, and a resting place it 
did not find, and it returned. I sent forth a swallow and it left. The swallow went 
and turned, and a resting place it did not find, and it returned. I sent forth a raven 
and it left. The raven went and the decrease of the water it saw, and it did eat, it 
swam, and wandered away, and did not return. I sent the animals forth to the four 
winds, I poured out a libation, I built an altar on the peak of the mountain.”’ 


We do not venture upon any comments respecting the chronology 
of these Babylonian legends.. There can be no doubt, however, that 
the records date back as far as two thousand years before Christ, or 
about the time Abraham set out from “Ur of the Chaldees.” But 
one thing is established beyond question, that the book of Genesis re- 
cords traditions which were not exclusively Hebrew or Bible tradi- 
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tions —in other words, that they were common to other peoples, and 
reach back beyond the time of Moses —7f the learned are correct in 
their interpretations and dates. 


ra 


Heathen Devil Worship and Dualism. 


The facts given below are both curious and instructive, and serve 
to show how large a place the Devil has occupied in the faith and 
fears and worship of mankind. We say mankind, because it would be 
easy to write a similar chapter on the belief of Christians in the Devil, 
and its influence on their worship and their morals. 

The inhabitants of Pegu, in India, believe in two principles or gods, 
the one the author of all good, and the other the author of all evil. 
They invoke the last in their troubles and sicknesses, and endeavor to 
soften and render him propitious, while they wholly neglect the first, 
because they believe he will do them no harm. They have a priest 
who calls himself the minister and confidant of the god, to whose di- 
rection they commit all the superstitious ceremonies which they 
observe in giving thanks to him for the favors he grants them. 

Many of the Peguans are in the habit, when morning comes, of 
going forth from their houses, with a handful of rice in one hand, and 
a torch in the other, crying out with all their might that they are 
seeking the Devil, that they may give him food in order to induce 
him to Jeave them alone through the day, undisturbed and unharmed. 
It is only to the evil spirit that these people render solemn worship. 
To him they raise altars, and crown them with flowers, and load them 
with offerings. Their firm persuasion of his power and wickedness 
makes them very zealous worshippers, and they study in every way to 
render this terrible deity gracious to them. They treat their gods as 
they do their tyrants, adoring them because they hold them in con- 
stant fear. | 

The natives of the island of Java recognize a Supreme Ruler of the 
universe ; but they formerly addressed their prayers and made their 
sacrifices and offerings to a malignant spirit, the evil principle or 
Devil, for the same reason already given —the Deity would not hurt 
them whether worshipped or not, but the Evil Spirit would, if they did 
not flatter and feed him. 

The Negroes of the Gold Coast also had their two gods, the good 
one being white, and the bad one black. They give themselves very 
little concern about the former, whom they call Bossum and Jangu 
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Mon, which interpreted is, Good-Man. The latter they hold in dread, 
and learned from the Portugese to call him Demon, or the Devil. 
They never fail, before eating, to throw a piece of bread on the ground 
which is intended for this evil spirit. They believe, or did formerly, 
that after death they would be transported to a country of white in- 
habitants, and should themselves be of the same color. 

Without doubt these notions are of modern date, as regards their 
preference for white. But one would think, concerning the cruelties 
and atrocities they have suffered at the hands of the white people, 
that they would make their Devil white instead of black. The 
superior intellect and power of Europeans, however, excited their awe 
and admiration, and so white became with them the symbol, or the 
synonym, of greatness, of good generally, and gave color and charac- 
ter to their future home. 

The Hottentots, at the time the Eurpeans first came in contact with 
them, believed in a Devil whom they represented as diminutive and 
crooked in person, evil by nature, the enemy of the Hottentots, and 
the source of all the evils which afflict this world — heyond which his 
power ceases. To him they made supplications, and offered numerous 
sacrifices for the purpose of keeping him in good humor, and engaging 
him to do them no harm. 

They, said he often appeared to them under the figure of a deformed 
monster, covered with shaggy hair, and with the feet of a horse—a 
figure resembling the Satyr of classic fable. 

The people of Madagascar at one period, according to Sonnerat, 
believed in an Almighty Deity, but never represented him under sensi- 
ble forms. They built no temples to him, never prayed to him, on 
the ground that he knew all their wants without being told, and was 
perfectly good to them without their asking. But they sacrificed to 
him, and made offerings to him — for this very reason And, whatis 
curious, they divided the victims sacrificed between him and the evil 
deity, or Devil, in whom they also believed; and whom they repre- 
sented under the visible form of a Serpent — because, they said, this 
cruel and sanguinary being often assumed the form of this reptile in 
order to injure them. 

There was formerly a tribe of natives in South America who never 


1 Origine des Cultes. Tom.i. Part ii. p.680. Seealso pp. 670-679. And yet some 
Christians say that, if they believed God would save all men, or in other words was in- 
finitely good, they would not serve nor obey him at all, would not make him any offer- 
ings, but give themselves up to all manner of sin and wickedness! 
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undertook a voyage in their canoes, nor entered into battle, nor at- 
tempted any important thing, without engaging the evil spirit in their 
interests by a variety of religious ceremonies and observances. They 
affirmed that he was of a very bad temper and jealous of honors, 
which must be rendered or he would injure them, and defeat their 
enterprises. The people of Brazil declared that he had changed many 
among them into demons. 

At the period of the first visits of Europeans to Zerra Firma, or 
the southern extremity ot our continent, the Jndians, Dupuis informs 
us, believed in the sun as a god, and in an Evil Being who caused all 
their troubles and misfortunes. To appease him they offered him 
fruits and flowers and odorous plants. This dark and frightful creature 
often appeared to them according to their priests or Medicine-men, 
who pretended to have great power over him, and to be able to force 
him to answer any questions they put to him. 

These priests twisted themselves into all manner of contortions in 
their conflicts with the Devil, uttering loud cries and howls, accom- 
panied with horrible grimaces. They added to the uproar by striking 
stones against each other, beating dismal sounding drums, blowing 
flutes of reeds, and rattling the bones of animals tied or strung to- 
gether. And then, suddenly ceasing from the infernal din, and re- 
maining in dead silence, they announced that the devil was gefeated 
and driven off for that time. 

The native tribes of Florida, when first known, worshipped an Evil 
Spirit or Devil, whom they called Zoia ; and they celebrated festivals 
in his honor to gain his good will. Their principal solemnity was 
very gloomy and noisy, and not without some revolting characteris- 
tics. ‘They made a tremendous noise with a multitude ot rudely con- 
structed drums, engaged in wild dances, and chanted songs in praise 
of Zoia. In the midst of these exercises the priests pretended to be 
suddenly seized with a sacred frenzy, and fled into the depths of the 
forest, under pretext of consulting with this terrible Demon. 

During their absence the women and girls set up a loud lamenta- 
tion, and continued without cessation to utter the most horrible howl- 
ings, very much after the manner of the ancient Bacchantes of Greece. 
They cut their faces and arms, like the priests of Baal (1 Kings xviii. - 
25-28), and made to their Devil an offering of the blood which poured 


from their wounds. 
Sometimes the priests were two entire days in the woods before 
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they reappeared again among their deluded followers. And when 
they returned they brought with them various charms which they 
declared they had taken from the mouth of the Devil, and sold them 
to the people at high prices as amulets or preservatives against evil. 
And by such sort of oracles and talismans these people regulated all 
their actions throughout the year, living perpetually in fear of this 
terrible evil spirit. 

Other tribes are represented by Dupuis, as having believed in two 
chief deities, the one supremely good, dwelling in the skies, and sending 
down kindly influences on the earth, supremely happy, supremely 
tranquil and supremely indifferent. The other was an active spirit, 
and as evil as active. He mingled in the affairs of the world only 
that he thight make confusion and disturbance. He destroyed their 
harvests, produced the tempests, and caused all the ravages which 
wasted the earth. They could do nothing with him except by frequent 
sacrifices. ; 

In the district of Auwte (Dans le canton d’Aute), according to the 
Dictionnaire Infernal, the people have a singularly heathenish super- 
stition and practice in regard to the devil. They represent him as a 
giant of prodigious size, half whose body is rotten, or putrid, which 
infallibly causes death to every one whom it touches. They never 
forget anything which they think may turn away from them the wrath 
of this monster. They expose on all sides meats and messes for his 
use. Most of the people engage in a most ridiculous and extravagant 
ceremony, by which they pretend to drive this devil out of their vil- 
lages. Eight days before this performance commences, they prepare 
themselves by dancing and feasting; and during this time it is per- 
mitted to insult even the most distinguished personages with impunity. 

The day of the ceremony arrives at last; and the multitude begin 
the day with breaking into the most horrible cries, and they rush from 
all sides like so many furies, throwing before them stones and every- 
thing that comes to hand. The women run wildly into all the corners 
of the house, and overturn every vessel they find, through fear that 
the devil might have concealed himself in the dinner pot, or kettle, or 
some other utensil. The ceremony terminates when the search has 
extended into every place, and they are thoroughly fatigued — then 
they are persuaded that the devil has gone, fled away into other parts.” 


2 This account we have translated literally from the “ Dictionnaire Infernal, Reper- 
toire Universal des Etres, des Personnages,’ &c., par 1. Collin de Plancy. Brussels. 
1845, 


NEW SERIES. VOL. XIII 16 
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All these follies and abominations seem scarcely believable, we sup- 
pose, to our readers; and yet in the days of Salem witchcraft how far 
were the Christians of New England, with all their churches and 
schools, in advance of the brutish negroes of Africa or the savages of 
Terra Firma and Florida? And as to that matter, is not the Devil, 
and his power to harm and destroy, as religiously believed now by 
multitudes of educated Christians, and as greatly feared, as by the 
Hottentots or the Peguans? And do not thousands of Christian 
preachers make as much use of him as did the Indian priests of 
Florida or those of Pegu? If the reader would have these questions 
answered, if he would see how learned, enlightened (?) Christian 
teachers, can devote measureless talk and labor and criticism to prov- 
ing the personality, power and alarming!y dangerous charaoter of the 
Devil, let him take up any approved orthodox commentator, Lange 
for example, and read, if he has patience to do it, the long, tiresome, 
confused, scholarly and profound nonsense on the Temptation recorded 
in Genesis iii. Or, perhaps, what is better, let him look over the 
Bibliotheca Diabolica, and, reading only the titles of this voluminous 
literature of Diabolism, he will have an answer in full. 


Religious World. 


Rev. R. Milligan, late President of the University of Kentucky, who 
is regarded as an oracle among his people, and is supposed to represent 
the belief and opinions of “the Church of Christ,” whatever that name 
may mean in its sectarian restriction, in his “ Commentary on the He- 
brews,” makes the following statement regarding the salvation, or 
rather damnation of the heathen. We have seen nothing lately cooler 
than this speculation which gives over to damnation the whole world 
for four thousand years, with the exception of a few Hebrew patri- 
archs, and nearly the whole world from their time to the present! It 
is refreshing to listen to a man who has the courage in these days to 


say this, if he believes it: 


“On no other hypothesis can we explain the labors and teachings 
of the apostles than that they looked upon the whole heathen world 
as lost, eternally and irrevocably lost, unless saved by the Gospel. 
That some men may still, under extraordinary circumstances, be 
saved, as were the ancient patriarchs, with a very limited knowledge 
of God and of his Gospel, we may, I think, joyfully concede. But 
that any one who lives and dies in idolatry can ever be admitted to a 
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participation in the honors and privileges of God’s everlasting king- 
dom, seems to me to be quite impossible: for ‘this is eternal life, that 
they might know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
thou hast sent.’” 


— Dr. Schliemann, the discoverer of the site of ancient Troy, writes 
from Leyden, Holland, to the London Academy, that he has become 
convinced by new evidence treasured in the pre-historic portion of the 
museum of that city, that there never was any “Stone age,” but that 
stone weapons and implements have, at all times, even in the remotest 
antiquity, been used simultaneously with weapons and implements of 
copper. 


— The Chinese Foreign Office has issued a proclamation explain- 
ing the rights of Christians under the treaties. From this it appears: 
that foreigners may without molestation occupy houses and chapels 
anywhere in the Celestial kingdom, that contributions are not to be 
levied upon them, and that the term “barbarian,” which has hereto- — 
fore been the lawful title of a foreigner, has no longer any legal sig- 
nificance. These new regulations will be of great service to the mis- 
sionaries. 


— The Episcopal Mission among the Italian children in New York 
city is quite successtul, and promises gratifying results. Bootblacks 
and newsboys, when not foreigners, are not counted as the best material 
for religious work, but the average attendance of these little Italians 
on the Sunday services is already 150. 


— The Moravian missionaries in Thibet mention this singular cus- 
tom at Shassa: “ Every year the Lama community provide a man of 
the lowest class, dress him up in a goat-skin, with the hair outside, 
and a singular head-dress, and then drive him out of the town to the- 
river, where they lay on him the sins of the whole people. The man 
has then to cross the river, and live in a wilderness in solitude for 
some weeks, being abundantly supplied with food during this season.. 
On his return he receives many presents from the people. The dis- 
grace is so great, however, that no one is found voluntarily to go 
through the ceremony, except in very rare instances. It is a singular 
analogy to the scape-goat of the Old Testament.” 


— The following from a secular paper shows us what, the power 
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and opportunity given, may be again at any time, in any land. The 
writer does not mention that a furnace was also found with several 


layers of calcined human botes, and also a lime pit for the disposal of 


a portion of the bodies: 

“The Inquisition at Rome has recently been thrown open to the 
public, and men are engaged in digging into the vaults beneath. The 
correspondent of a London paper went down a flight of steps, which 
had just been cleared of old rubbish, and where the workmen were 


laying bare a series of dungeons beneath the vaults, deeper than the 
deeps. In one place he saw five skeletons of people who had been 
walled up in masonry over a century and a half ago; but the most 


suggestive and terrible discovery was a vault full of skulls and scat- 


tered human remains. From this vault there was a shaft about four 


feet square ascending perpendicularly to the first floor of the building, 
and ending in a passage off the hall of the chancery, where a trap 
door lay between the tribunal and the way into a suit of rooms destined 


for one of the officials. The object of this shaft could admit of but 
one surmise.” 
The following from the Catholic Tablet shows that the temper for 


such atrocities is not wanting: 
“They have as Protestants no authority in religion, and count as 


nothing in the church of God. They have from God no right of 
propagandism, and religious liberty is in no sense violated when the 


national authority, whether Catholic or Pagan, closes their mouths and 
their places of holding forth.” 


— It is stated that “Dr. Tyndall has read a paper before the Royal 
Society in connection with which he demonstrated that spontaneous 
generation is an absolute impossibility. Some of his experiments 
showed the curious fact that air perfectly filtered of all floating parti- 
cles will not transmit light; a glass chamber filled with it remaining 
dark even when placed in the track of a concentrated beam of light ; 
and such air loses its power of producing life. Solutions left in this 
purified air remain unaltered for months, while similar solutions ex- 


posed to the ordinary air, from one to two days will swarm with 
bacteria. This will be a bitter pill to the spontaneous generationists.” 


— The Congregationalist states, on the authority of an article on 
Brazil (Catholic), written by one who speaks with authority, that 
that is a country of great promise for missionary laborers. The 
writer says: “I believe there is no city or town in which a missionary 
who could speak the language of the people, has labored for a year 
without being able to organize a church.” Since the modern mis- 
sionary effort began in Brazil in 1859, fifteen churches have been es- 
tablished, several of which number two hundred members. The gos- 
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pel is preached with perfect security, and Protestant schools are 
crowded, in towns where twenty years ago it might have endangered 
a man’s life to declare himself a Protestant. 


— In addition to this, a missionary from Persia, who last summer 
visited Tiflis, a city of that portion of Russia south of the Caucasian 
mountains, and bordering upon Asiatic Turkey and Persia, reported 


that he had nowhere seen such a thirst for reading, and such a willing- 


ness to purchase the Scriptures. An agent of the British and Foreign ° 
Bible Society, who is stationed there, sells the Bible at the rate of 
9,000 copies per year. While on a tour not long before, he sold 700 


copies in three weeks. This shows that the religious mind is astir 


even in these regions, as dark and dead as they have been supposed to 
be. Steadily, even if slowly, Christian truth, thongh burdened with 
Church errors, is making its way among the nations. 


— The University statistics of the German Empire may not be un- 
interesting to our readers. ‘There are in Germany twenty Universi- 
ties, in which there are 1,596 professors and teachers, and nearly 
16,000 students. The teachers are thus classed :— Ordinary profes- 


sors, 888; professors extraordinary, 334; honorary professors, 36 ; 
and private teachers, 338. The students may be divided according to 
the various faculties: — Philosophy, 5,428; Law, 4,356; Medicine, 
4,717; Protestant Theology, 1,776; Catholic Theology, only 629. 
Of the various Universities Leipzig attracts the Protestant Theologi- 
cal students, and Wurzburg the Catholic. The latter is also the great 
medical school, while Leipzig goes strongly for law. In point of 
number of students the German Universities stand thus: —1. Berlin ; 


2. Leipzig: 3. Halle; 4. Breslau; 5. Munich; 6. Gottingen; 7. Tu- 
bingen ; 8. Wurzburg; 9. Heidelberg; 10. Bonn; 11. Strasbourg ; 
L “Konisberg ; 13. Griefswald: 14. Jena; 15. Erlangen; 16. Mar- 
burg; 17. Giessen; 18. Freiburg; 19. Kiel; 20. Rostock.” 


— We cut the following curious statement regarding Augustine, 
who was the thological father of John Calvin, from the Christian 
Union. Lange makes the same statement regarding the matter. It 
shows the mischief which may result trom a single mistranslation, in- 
volving as it does the dogmas of original sin, infant damnation, and all 
their horrible consequences. Any one wishing an excellent specimen 
of theological tog may consult Lange’s Commentary and Notes on 
Romans v., especially on this 12th verse : 


“ Augustine confesses that he hated the study of Greek as a boy, 
and the consequence of course was that he became but a very indif- 
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ferent Greek scholar. . He therefore did not use a copy of the Testa- 
ment in the original Greek, but contented himself instead with the 
Latin translation of Jerome (the Vulgate), who, following an older 
version, had rendered the passage “for that all have sinned,” in Rom. 
v. 12, “in whom all sinned,” the eq’ o of the original Greek being in- 
correctly replaced by tn quo in the Latin. Augustine believed that 
the in whom must be referred to Adam, mentioned in the first clause 
of the verse; and supposed that the passage contained a direct and 
positive statement that all mankind had actually sinned in Adam, and 
were of course justly exposed to the wrath of God for the sin thus 
committed, having received also its inevitable effects in the inherent 
depravity of their own nature. Ambrose had indeed made the same 
mistake before him; but neither the authority of Ambrose, nor his 
own speculation, nor experience, nor consciousness, could have availed 
with Augustine for the acceptance of this doctrine. He owes this part 
of his theory at least to what he believed to be a plain and positive 
declaration of Scripture, but which was in reality only a mistake of 
the translators.” 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1. The Greek word Aidn-Aidnios, translated Everlasting-Fternal, in the Holy Bible, 
shown to denote Limited Duration. By Rev. John Wesley Hanson, A. M. Editor of 
the New Covenant. Chicago: Northwestern Publishing House. Tbets. 


We followed the discussion, of which this book is the offspring, with 
a lively interest from beginning to close; and it was a pleasant sur- 
prise to us to find how completely Mr. Hanson had made himself 
master of the literature of the question at issue. Very little of what 
has been written on the definition, usage and absolute and relative 
value of ation and its derivatives, has escaped his vigilant eye. His 
researches cover the entire ground of Etymology, Lexicography, 
Classic Usage, Bible Usage including the Septuagint, Jewish-Greek 
Usage embracing Josephus and Philo, and the Usage of the Christian 
Fathers. 

In this inquiry he has availed himself of the labors of all those 
scholars who have given the subject special attention and study, and 
has incorporated into his volume the most important results of the 
able, patient and original investigations of such classical and biblical 
critics as Ezra S. Goodwin in the old Christian Examiner (whose in- 
quiry into the lexicography and classic usage of the word is even yet 
the most complete and exhaustive treatment the subject has received), 
Edward Beecher in the Okhristian Union, Tayler Lewis in Lange’s 
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Commentary, De Quincey in his TZ'heological Essays, &c. And win- 
nowing out the repetitions necessarily involved in a debate, he has 
condensed, re-arranged, and re-written the whole, and put it into a 
form which makes it a most convenient and useful work; altogether 
the most thorough and conclusive we have seen from any source, ‘inside 
or outside of our denomination. 

We cordially recommend the readers of the QUARTERLY, our clergy, 
and Divinity students, to possess themselves of this little book. It 
will save them an immense amount of labor in hunting up usage and 
authority. At the same time it gives references to book, chapter and 
page where the citations may be found, so that, if not satisfied with 
the author’s conclusions or reasonings, they can investigate for them- 
selves. We give our hearty thanks to Mr. Hanson, in behalf of all 
Bible students, for his diligence and labor in the preparation of this 
valuable treatise, in which it is shown so clearly that the evidence is 
overwhelmingly in favor of the position that the primary, radical 
meaning of aton, applied to time, is indefinite duration. 


2. The Life and Adventures of a Quaker among the Indians. By Thomas C. Bat- 
tey. Illustrated. Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 


This book, while it is an interesting sketch of wild Indian life, man- 
ners, superstitions and cruelties, is written with a higher aim, and is 
intended as proof of the wisdom, as well as humanity, of President 
Grant's Quaker or Peace Policy in the administration of Indian 
affairs. We confess to having cherished many doubts on this point, 
but the result of the calm and trustful courage, and patient spirit, and 
Christian teaching of Friend Battey, together with the successful 
schools which he established among the most villainous and murder- 
ous of these savage tribes, has greatly shaken these doubts. And the 
confidence in Government’s purpose to help and serve them inspired 
by his words and actions, the control of the passion for revenge ac- 
quired by them under the guidance of his teaching, and the honest 
efforts made by them to restrain the fierce young warriors and put an 
end to raiding, stealing and murdering, all go to show that kindness, 
truth, justice are not wholly lost upon them —and that under the 
right influences, and assured that “ Washington” (the Government) 
really means to deal fairly by them, they can and will observe treaty 
obligations, iff spite of the outrages of rascally Indian rings, lying, 
thieving and drunken agents, and the murders and “buck-hunting ” 
of frontier desperadoes. 

And since reading these pages we have come upon a confirmation of 
the hopes and assurances of our Quaker friend, in the statement of 
Bishop Whipple of Minnesota, who says in a letter to President 
Grant, that “the peace policy” has vindicated itselt by its results ; 
that thousands of the Indians are learning to live as civilized men, and 
among them are some who are as true Christians as any who can be 
found among their white brethren. We hope it is so. 
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8. Letters and Social Aims. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. J. R. Osgood. $2.00. 


“ Letters” is employed in this title in the sense of Literature ; and 
the book is made up of Essays, such as only Emerson can write. 
There are eleven of these, and most of them are as full of meat as an 
egg. We have read, with most satisfaction and profit, “ Eloquence,” 
“ Resources,” “ Quotation and Originality,” “ Greatness,” and “ Im- 
mortality.” These have as much thought, suggestion, wisdom, anec- 
dote in them as would make the substance and attraction of a half 
dozen of our modern books. Sometimes a single illustration, 
or anecdote, giving the pith of the sentiment or statement, is equal to 
an ordinary chapter, and has matter enough in it to fill out a good ser- 
mon. Let sermonizers, and all public speakers, study the essays on 
Eloquence and Inspiration. é 

We have been specially interested in “ Immortality ”, as containing 
the latest oracles of the Concord sage regarding this subject. The 
following will show his teaching on this point: 

“Of what import this vacant sky, these puffing elements, these insignificant lives 
full of selfish loves and quarrels and ennui? Every thing is prospective, and man is 
to live hereafter. That the world is for his education is the only sane solution of the 
enigma.’’ 

‘* We must infer our destiny from the preparation. The implanting of a desire indi- 
cates that the gratification of that desire is in the constitution that feels it; the wish 
for food, the wish for motion, for sleep, for society, for knowledge, are not random 
whims, but grounded in the structure of the creature, and meant to be satisfied. If 
there is the desire to live, and in a larger sphere, with more knowledge and power, it is 
because life and knowledge and power are good for us, and we are the natural deposi- 
taries of these things.” 

** All I have seen teaches me to trust the Creator for all that I have not. seen. 
Whatever it be which the great Providence prepares for us, it must be something large 
and generous, and in the great style of his works. The future must be up to the style 
of our faculties, of memory, of hope, of imagination, of reason.’’ 

“If I work incessantly till my death, nature is bound to give me another form of ex- 
istence, when the present can no longer sustain my spirit. ‘He that doeth the will of 
God abideth forever,’’’ ‘ This is no speculation, but the most practical of doctrines. 
Do you think that the eternal chain of cause and effect which pervades nature, which 
threads the globes as beads on a string, leaves this out of its circuit, —leaves out this 
desire of God and men as a waif and a caprice, altogether cheap and common, and fall- 
ing without reason or merit?” 

But what does he mean when he says, “I confess that every thing 
connected with our personality fails. Nature never spares the indi- 
vidual”? And again, “It is strange that Jesus is esteemed by man- 
kind the bringer of the doctrine of immortality. He is never once 
weak or sentimental ; he is very abstemious of explanatign, he never 
preaches the personal immortality.” Have we here again a bit of the 
old Braminical, Pantheistic, Emersonian fog ? 


4, The Thrones and Palaces of Babylon and Nineveh, from Sea to Sea — A Thousand 
Miles on Horseback. By John P. Newman, D.D. Member of the London Society of 
Biblical Archeology. Harper & Brothers. $5.00. 


An entertaining book of Oriental travel, and an aid in the study of 
Biblical antiquities. The author at times indulges in the most ex- 
traordinary assumptions, and is either very credulous, or thinks his 
readers are. What he says of the Garden of Eden, Daniel’s Lion’s 
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Den, the tomb of Ezra, &c,, makes one half believe that he read “ The 
Innocents Abroad” as “real earnest.” And we could have spared 
some of the frequent allusions to “our elect lady.” But after all many 
of his readers will confess, before reaching the end, that they have en- 
joyed much, and probably learned some things they would be reluc- 
tant to part with. 

We have been chiefly attracted by the account of the voyage from 
Bombay, across the Arabian Sea, and up the Persian Gulf; the record 
of the past and present condition of Kurrachee, Buszah, Muscat, 
Ormuz, Bahrein, Bagdad, and other famous places in India, Persia 
and Arabia ; their commerce and wealth, splendor and fashion, in the 
old times of Portuguese supremacy; the expulsion of these by the 
Arabs, the growth of English influence and commerce in Persian 
ports, and the effects of the destructive policy of the Mohammedan 
conquest and rule, &c. What the author says of the universal pres- 
ence of English goods in the ports of the Persian Gulf, should receive 
the attention of American cotton manufacturers. 

The story of the excavations and archeological discoveries at 
Nineveh and Babylon is one that we never tire of reading. Mr. New- 
man’s chapters on this subject, though not containing anything new, 
being mostly drawn from Rawlinson, Layard and Smith, are never- 
theless pleasing, and will be found very instructive to those not 
familiar with these authors. The Bible student will learn anew from 
them the lesson of increasing faith in the authenticity and singular 
accuracy of the historic Scriptures of the Old Testament. Some por- 
tions of the story are told with picturesque effect, and the illustrations 
help to show the wonderful character and extent of the palaces which 
have been unearthed. Rawlinson’s sketch of the discovery of the key 
to the interpretation of cuneiform writing, the progress in deciphering 
the letter, and the reliability of the translations, is full of interest and 
curious learning. 

The last two chapters furnish very desirable information — especially 
the learned letter from Hormuzd Rassam, —concerning the Chaldzan 
Nestorians the Chaldzan Catholics, Syrian Jacobites, Armenians, &c. 
The reader gets a very intelligible idea of the origin, growth, decline 
and present condition of these sects. The rise of the Nestorians, their 
early missions, their churches, scholars and literature, the rapid spread 
of their opinions, their potent influence in the East, make together a 
notable chapter in Christian history. 

The following sketch of the creed ef the Devil-worshippers will be 
new to some of our readers. It furnishes a curious illustration of the 
article on Devil-worship in the General Review of this number: 

‘“‘ They believe in one God, but him they never worship. They accept the Old Testa- 
ment as divinely inspired, and have some knowledge of Jesus. They hold that Christ 
is a great angel, and that he will come again. It is their custom to baptize their chil- 
dren seven days after their birth, and they also practise circumcision, which sug- 
gests their Jewish and Christian origin. They reverence fire, into which they never 
spit; and through the flame ere their hands, and then kiss them. When they 


worship they turn to the east, and they invariably place the face of their dead toward 
the rising sun. 
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“But their chief peculiarity is their respect for Satan. They never mention his 
name, and put to death those of their number who dare todo so. They reverence him 
not from love, but from fear. They dare not offend him, and seek to propitiate him by 
never taking his name in vain. They believe he is the chief of all the angels, and that 
Gabriel, Michael, and Raphael are less than he. Although he now suffers for his dis- 
obedience, yet he is still powerful. He is the prince of this world, and owns all the 
kingdoms thereof; and he is the dispenser of all evil which comes to man, and is there- 
fore to be propitiated. They believe that he will finally be restorad to his former great- 
ness, and they wish to treat him so that he will remember them when he comes in his 
kingdom.” pp. 299-294. 


It is a thing to grieve over, that the author closed his book with- 
out enlightening the nation, which paid his expenses, regarding the 
results of his “inspection of our foreign consulships.” We are more 
than anxious to know how he found them. 


Pg ne my Books. Second Series. By James Russell Lowell. J. R. Osgood & 
- $2.00. 


Mr. Lowell has a delightful faculty of weaving biography and criti- 
cism together as the warp and woof of his literary web; and these 
sketches of Dante, Milton, Spencer, Wordsworth and Keats furnish 
him with an excellent opportunity for exhibiting his power in this di- 
rection. All lovers of literature for its own sake will find great 
pleasure in the study of these essays, and may possibly be led to re- 
construct some of their judgments respecting these great poets. 

We have only room to say that Mr. Lowell regards Dante as “the 
highest spiritual nature that has expressed itself in rhythmical form ” ; 
that “ Wordsworth was the deepest thinker, Keats the most eminently 
a poet, and Byron the most keenly intellectual of the three.” The 
essay on Milton is in the shape of a sharp and damaging critique of 
Dr. David Masson’s Life of the poet. Of Spencer he says, “ whoever 
can endure unmixed delight, whoever can tolerate music and poetry 
and art all in one, whoever wishes to be rid of thought and let the 
busy anvils of the brain be silent for a time, let him read the ‘ Faery 
Queen.’ There is the land of pure heart’s ease, where no ache or 
sorrow of spirit can enter.” 


6. A Paying Investment. By Anna E. Dickinson. J.R. Osgood. $1.00. 


A fearless, forcible and solemnly in earnest statement of the social, 
civil and political evils that oppress us, and which will be likely to 
call to them the serious attention of Christians, philanthropists, re- 
formers, and all good men and women who may read the book. Miss 
Dickinson shows that material prosperity is not the salvation of a 
country, nor riches the highest good for the individual; that selfish- 
ness eats out the life of the nation and of the individual ; that where 
one fifth of the population (5,658,000) above ten years cannot read 
nor write, there is danger to society, and untold evils for the ignorant ; 
and that the wide-spread poverty and suffering of the lower classes, 
and the growth of the dangerous classes, show that our treatment of 
the poor and of criminals needs rebuke and reform; that we are too 
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much governed, and that our real governors are pot-house politicians, 
and not congress nor our legislatures ; that special education for the 
several classes of mechanics, and co-operative union among them, 
would remedy many of the evils under which they suffer; while woman 
suffrage would help to reform many others which afflict society in 
general. 

The two or three sections given to crime, criminals and their treat- 
ment, to jails and their inmates, probably have some overstatements 
in them, but this allowed they show a sufficiently horrible picture to 
startle all who are not dead to decency, justice, and all human sym- 
pathy. Her statistics strike hard blows at our Christian government, 
legislation and treatment ot the ignorant, poor and criminal classes. 
To deal with these as Christian society should, is in the end “a pay- 
ing investment ” —a terrible proof of which is given in the now cele- 
brated case of “ Margaret,” reported recently by Dr. Harris to the 
State Charities Aid Association of New York. Of this miserable, 
neglected creature’s descendants, one generation numbered twenty 
children, seventeen growing up, and of these nine served in State 
prisons, for high crimes, in all fifty years, and the remaining eight 
divided their existence among jails, penitentiaries and almshouses! 
Was the State’s neglect in this case a paying investment? Is the 
criminal element ever hereditary ? 


7. Self-Help; with illustrations of Character, Couduct and Perseverance. By Samuel 
Smiles. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 


A revised and enlarged edition of an old book, whose contents and 
lessons will be new as long as the world stands. It is a book de- 
manded by the times. When fortunes are vanishing into thin air, and 
business is prostrated, and long trusted resources are failing, and 
thousands for the first time, through the help of swindlers and corpora- 
tion thieves, are face to face with ruin and poverty, what can be more 
timely, what more necessary, what more welcome than a book which 
shows us how we may help ourselves in the dire emergency, and build 
up shelter and comfort, at least, out of the wreck of former abundance 
and luxury. ' 

But it is not alone of this particular phase of self-help that Mr. 
Smiles treat, but of its larger meaning in the work of character-build- 
ing, self-education, business training, and general success in life. He 
shows how the men who have achieved success in every department 
of human activity — science, art, literature, legislation, government, 
military leaderships, exploration and discovery — began by facing the 
difficulties of their work and conquering them, relying upon them- 
selves, resolutely grappling with the opposition, jealousy, and in- 
difference of their contemporaries. And all this is done in the most 
attractive way — not by the discussion of abstract principles and pos- 
sibilities, but by actual facts and hundreds of pleasing anecdotes drawn 
from the lives of those who have fought their way, unaided and alone, 
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through ignorance, poverty and sneering unbelief, and at last com- 
pelled success and recognition from the world. 

No better book can be taken into the family circle than this, es- 
pecially where there are boys. If they have ambition, energy or 
genius of any sort asleep within, it will surely wake it into action, 
and show the “ways and means” of success. It will teach all who 
read it what is possible, in the struggle of life, to Hope, Courage, Pa- 
tience and Perseverance. One of the most excellent features ot the 
book is the high moral tone which pervades all its teachings and coun- 
sels. ‘Truth, Honesty, Justice, Righteousness — only to these is real, 
lasting success possible. 


8. Chips from a German Workshop. By Max Miiller. Vol. 1V. Essays chiefly on 
the Science of Language. With Index to Vols. III.; IV. $2.50. 


This volume includes in its contents some things already known to 
our readers, and some that have not been before printed in this coun- 
try. We have the celebrated “Lecture on Missions” delivered in 
Westminster Abbey, which made such a stir among the fossils of the 
church ; and also Dean Stanley’s admirable Sermon introdnctory to 
it — the Strassburg Lecture on the “ Results of the Science of Lan- 
guage,” his inaugural at Oxford on “The Value of Comparative 
Philosophy as a Branch of Academic Study,” and that on “ The Im- 
portance of Oriental Studies,” both so well illustrated by the recovered 
treasures of Sanscrit and Cuneiform languages— the Rede Lecture 
on “ The Stratification of Language ” — and, one of the most pleasing 
and curious of them all, that on “'The Migration of Fables,” in which 
it is shown how some of our most popular fables, as that of the milk- 
maid who counted her chickens before they were hatched, look back 
toward the childhrod of the world. It is a wrong to his English 
readers not to have translated the notes in other languages elucidating 
his text. And here let us remark that most of the papers of this 
volume are enriched with learned and valuable notes confirming and 
illustrating their statements, and adding largely to the value of this 
new issue. 

We could have spared the controversial papers. The book would 
have lost little, and gained much, if it had ended at page 416. Though 
we have not named it, the eighth section, on the “ Life of Colebrooke,” 
is one of the most informing portions of the volume. It is an appre- 
ciative sketch of the man whose labors in Sanscrit literature can never 
be forgotten, and whom Prof. Miiller sets before even Sir William 
Jones, as “the founder and father of true Sanscrit scholarship in 
Europe.” 


9. Songs of Religion and Life. By John Stuart Blackie, Professor of Greek in the 
University of Edinburgh. Scribner & Armstrong. $1.50. 


We cannot say much for the poetry of this book —it is rhyme 
rather than poetry, though at times there is a rising up to the poetic 
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level. There is however a freedom of utterance, both as regards senti- 
ment and language, which, we should think, might trouble Scotch 
Orthodoxy —as in “ A Song of Freemasonry,” “ Sancte Socrates, ora 
pro nobis,” “Trimurti,” “The Hope of the Hetorodox,” &e. Prof. 
Blackie seems fascinated with the word Fool, which he contrives to 
get into nearly every piece in the volume. “ Advice to a favorite 
Student on leaving College,” “The Wisdom of Life,” “What is Na- 
ture?”, “Walter Myln,” “ Beautiful World,” “ All things full of God,” 
are among the best in the book. We have no sympathy, however, 
with the Bacchanalian revelry of the “ Song of St. Socrates.” 


10. Bancroft’s United States. History of the United States of America, from the 
Discovery of the Continent. By George Bancroft. Centenary Edition. In six vols. 
Vol.I and Il. Thoroughly Revised. Little, Brown & Company. $2.25, each. 


The first historical work which made a profound impression on our 
mind, taught us what history meant, and how it should be written, 
and gave direction to our after thought and reading, was Gibbon’s 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire”; and the second was 
“Bancroft’s History of the United States,” which took us on a step 
farther in study and intellectual training, gave us a clearer idea of the 
office of the true historian, and helped us to form some idea of what 
is meant by the “ philosophy of history.” 

There is no historical work which is so directly interesting to the 
American, no one which it is so truly his duty to read, as this of Mr. 
Bancroft. The works of Prescott and Parkman are fascinating and 
informing, but they are not American in the sense of nationality ; they 
are not histories of owr country and people, not histories of the rise 
and growth to its present colossal proportions of our Republic; of the 
origin and form of its government, its general policy, its legislation 
and the political, social and religious influences which have helped to 
shape the constitution and people into what they are to-day. Mr. 
Hildreth’s work is a very fair and safe record of events, and is not 
without its value as a reference book ; but it is altogether a different 
work from Bancroft’s admirable and exhaustive study of our national 
birth, life, action and character. 

The present number of our QUARTERLY is so nearly made up and 
printed, that we have space only to announce this new and beautiful 
edition of the work, whose six volumes comprise the ten of the octavo 
edition, with all the final additions made by the author in this his last 
revision. For more than forty years, he tells us, he has been gather- 
ing valuable information in the way of newly discovered material — 
manuscripts, letters from those skilled in any branch of American his- 
tory, notes, criticisms of former issues, and whatever else might con- 
tribute to exact accuracy; the results of which are embodied in this 
centennial edition, for which we predict a sale as great as that of the 
entire twenty preceding editions. The reduced price places it within 
the reach of all classes of purchasers. 


The two volumes bring down the history to the Congress of Aix- 
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la-Chapelle in 1748, which resulted in establishing peace between 
England and France, and England and Spain, after a long and ex- 
hausting struggle which accomplished no good, but only much evil, to 
all the parties to it. At this point a young man whose name was 
Washington appears in the woods of Virginia as a Surveyor, soon to 
appear on the world’s stage, and give a new direction to human affairs. 
We wish we could give room to the author’s graceful introduction of 
this lad to his readers. : 


11. The Christ of Paul; or the Enigmas of Christianity. St. John never in Asia 
Minor. Irenzeus the author of. the Fourth Gospel. The Frauds of the Churchmen of 
the Second Century exposed. By George Reber. Charles P. Somerby. $2.00. 

This title page shows that Mr. George Reber has undertaken some- 
thing of a task ; but it shows only a part of the generous labor he has 
volunteered to perform in behalf of Unbelief. However, we are bound 
to say that he seems to be thoroughly honest in his convictions, and 
his book is tolerably free from the coarse bitterness and Pharisaic 
bigotry so common to the Liberal gentry. 

Mr. Reber makes great account of the Therapeutz, and explains 
the rapid growth of Christianity by the assertion that these went over 
in a body to the Church, “took possession, and barred the doors 
against the founder and all his followers” — and hence the New Testa- 
ment and Christianity are altogether different from what they were 
before this raid of the Alexandrian School. The Christ of Paul and 
the Christ of the fourth gospel are two different beings; and the 
Christian fathers have forged a good portion of the New Testament* 
and mutilated and interpolated the rest so as to suit it to the new 
phase of belief, after the Pauline party were outnumbered, outvoted, 
and outraged. Matthew wrote the only genuine gospel, not the one 
we have — Mr. Reber knows all about it — but a Hebrew one, which 
“perished with the Ebionites,” and was afterward “destroyed by the 
church of Rome” — “no greater loss could befall the world.” A Greek 


one ‘was substituted in its place, having in it perhaps a portion of the 
genuine gospel. John the son of-Zebedee was never in Asia Minor, 
but John the Presbyter. Irenzeus=wrote the fourth gospel in the in- 
terests of the Apollos party, which had taken the church out of the 
hands of Paul. “This gospel has been the means of defeating the 


mission of Christ on earth — peace and good-will toward all men. 
There is not one word in it to encourage virtue or reprove vice!” 
There were no Christians in Rome from A. D. 66 to117. The Acts 
of the Apostles was written from A. D. 140-170. Miracles are not 
impossible, but useless and absurd. The book of Revelation “is noth- 
ing but a bitter tirade against Paul and his followers, calling him a 
liar, the false prophet, the great red dragon!” &c., &c., &e. 


12. A General History of Greece, from the Earliest Period to the Death of Alexander 
the Great. With a Sketch of the Subsequent History to the Present Time. By Rev. 
George W. Cox, M. A., author of ‘* Tales of Ancient Greece,” ‘* Mythology of Aryan 
Nations,” etc. D. Appleton & Co. 
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The author of this volume is a distinguished Greek scholar, and 
has already established his reputation for extensive and accurate 
knowledge of Grecian history by other works than those mentioned 
in his title page, as “The Athenian Empire,” “The Story of the 
Great Persian War,” &c. The history of Greece, as Mr. Cox says in 
substance, is perhaps the most remarkable national history of the 
World. When we consider that this renowned empire rose to its vast 
height of power, and fell into utter wreck again, in the comparatively 
short space of three hundred years; and when we remember the per- 
fection and splendors of its literature, art, architecture, its military 


skill and power, its great generals, statesmen, orators, philosophers and 


poets, the desire grows upon us to learn the causes which led to its 
rapid decay and downfall. 


Mr. Cox thinks he discovers these causes in the fact, that the 
various states never truly assimilated, or became homogeneous ;.sin 
other words, that, they maintained a separate independence, each 
jealous of the supremacy of the others, and always ready to join in 
any movement, however unpatriotic, which would prevent any one of 
the members of the confederacy from attaining to a too commanding 
position and power. It was in fact the old Southern doctrine of State 
Rights — the State first; the nation second. There was no common 
country, no central nationality which rose above all local and tribe 
interests, and whose dangers or needs instantly solidified all the 
separate parts into one solid and immovable whole. 

And this fact reveals itself in all the battles with the Persians — 
too many chief commanders, want of unity in councils, in plans and 
movements, perpetual jealousies lest Athenian or Spartan, or some 
one, would reap too great a share of the glory of victory. The won- 
der is that their own follies and jealousies and antagonisms, 
allied to the immense forces of the foe, did not sooner end in disastrous 
and final defeat. And this result did come as soon as they were 
fronted by such generals as Phillip and Alexander, who knew how to 
take advantage of their political and military jealousies and antago- 
nisms. But for the story of all this we must refer the reader to the 
pages of Mr. Cox, who tells it in a pleasing and profitable way — 
though we cannot help wishing he had lett the old and familiar spell- 
ing of proper names. We do not believe in Makedonia, Plataiai, 
Kypros, &c. To our taste Macedonia, Platea, Cyprus, are much 
better, even if less true to the Greek orthography. And though as 
a School and College text-book it may be well that students should be 
taught this orthography, we doubt if this generation will either write 
or pronounce according to this method. 

Every American should be familiar with the history of Greece. It 
will show him the difference between beads strung on a cotton thread, 
and the solid iron links of a chain cable. And pondering the results 
of the Peloponnesian War, we may thank God that our Peloponnesian 
War did not end in division or in the conquest of Liberty, but in 
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Unity and Nationality. Those who cannot afford to buy Curtius or 
Grote will find this an excellent substitute. 


13 The Atonement of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ: Its Three Aspects and 
their Harmony. A Tract forthe Churches. Adelaide, South Australia: John Howell, 
Rundle St. Price One Shilling. 1867. Published also by W.H. Mitchell, Adelaide. 


8vo. pp. 51. 

The Christian Doctrine of Future Punishment. By William H. Mitchell. Published 
by Request. Adelaide: Printed at the Advertiser Office. 1870. 12mo. pp. 24. Six 

ence. 

A Second Edition of the same. Published in Melbourne, by W. H. Terry, 96 Rus- 
sell St. 1872. Three Pence. 

Good News, or the Final Restoration of All Men: abridged from Lectures by the 
celebrated Elhanan Winchester, delivered in 1789. Adelaide: Printed by David Gall, 
King William St.; published by Wm. H. Mitchell. Beulah Road, Norwood. pp. 47. 
Price Six Pence. 


Hell? or, No Hell? One of the Serious Questions of the Day, answered by a Lay- 
man. Followed by Critical Examinations of many Texts confidently urged in support 
of the untenable Doctrine of Endless Punishment; with Scripture Grounds for Repudi- 
ating Annihilation: and a Variety of Cogent Reasons for establishing a firm Beliof in 
Universal Restoration. Melbourne, 1870. Published by B. S. Nayler, 35 Stéphen St. 
South; also by Wm. H. Mitchell, Norwood. Adelaide: and may be had of any Book- 
seller; 8vo. pp. 20. Price Sia Pence. 

We have seldom had a pleasanter surprise than the package which 
brought us the above pamphlets from the other side of the globe. 
Our little space forbids a suitable notice of them, and we can only say 
that their contents reveal to us the spirit and energy with which, even 
in the far off land of Australia, the “irrepressible conflict” between 
Truth and Error, the doctrines of the Final Restoration and Endless 
Punishment, is carried on. We are simply amazed to find the num- 
ber, ability and industry of the advocates and defenders of our 
cherished Faith in this distant portion of the earth, of whose religious 
condition and beliefs we know so little. But these pamphlets open 
to us as it were a new world, in which the Truth of Universal Re- 
demption has not only won for itself a place, but is doing a good work 
among the people. The new volume on the Modern History of Uni- 
versalism, must make room for a chapter on Australia. 

These brochures are very unequal in matter and style. The author 
of the first is evidently a reverent, thoughtful, scholarly man, and we 
strongly suspect is the person referred to in the last pamphlet as 
“ Barrister Leech,” who, it is said, is “criticized and anathematized 
for daring to think for himself, and to print his thoughts on the rapidly 
spreading doctrine of Universal Restoration.” William M. Mitchell, 
however, seems to be the leading and active spirit, writing and print- 
ing his able and critical arguments against the dogma of endless pun- 
ishment. He writes in a forcible style, and his arguments are strong 
and well stated. His examination of the doctrine of Future Punish- 
ment covers the Scriptural argument for the Restoration, and the ob- 
jections founded on the terms “everlasting,” “unquenchable fire,” 
“ divine Justice,” “unpardonable sin,” &c. It is to him also that we 
owe the republication of Winchester’s able Scriptural arguments for 
the Restoration —and doubtless he is the proper person with whom . 
to open a correspondence, which we hope the Librarian of our His- 


torical Society will do immediately. 
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ARTICLE XV. 


Universalist Conventions and Creeds. 


SEVENTH PAPER. 


THe WINCHESTER CONFESSION. 


AFTER the previous paper, containing extracts from the de- 
cisions of Chief Justice Smith, had been put in type, the writer 
was favored through the kindness of Hon. Charles Doe, with 
a copy of the records of the Cheshire County Court, kept at 
Keene, N. H. They show that, 


“ Christopher Erskine of Claremont, by writ dated Dec. 30, 
1800, returnable Feb. 8, 1801, sued Gideon Henderson and 
Alexander Peckins! in a plea of trespass, for compelling him 
by illegal imprisonment to pay $6.50. The case was tried 
before Francis Smith, J. P., March 27, 1801, A. Hutchins, Jr., 
for plaintiff, B. Upham for defendants. Defendants recovered 
judgment for their costs. Erskine Appealed to the Court of 
Common Pleas, to be held the 1st Tuesday of April, then next. 
At said April Term the case was tried by jury. Verdict for 
Erskine for $6.00. Judgment for $6.50, and costs $57.34. 
At the May Term, !801, of the Superior Court, the defendants 
Henderson and Pickens, filed a petition, wherein they set 
forth the proceedings in said suit, that at the trial the Court 
of Common Pleas admitted improper evidence, that they 
alleged exceptions thereto which the Court refused to allow, 
that a Bill of Exqeptions was tendered and the Justices refused 
to “ put their seals” to the same: and pray for a writ of man- 
damus. This petition was continued to the October Term, 
1801, at which time the parties appear and being fully heard 
by their counsel learned in the law, &c., ‘ It is considered by 
the Court: that a writ of mandamus issue to the Justices of 
the Court of Common Pleas directing them to seal said bill of 
exceptions or to appear at the next Superior Court for said 
County of Cheshire and shew cause why they do not seal the 
same.’ This petition sets forth the Bill of Exceptions, (no- 
where else to be found) in which the proceedings in said suit 

1 The name is not ‘‘ Peckham,” as written by Chief Justice Smith, nor “ Peckins,’’ 


as on the Court Record, but, according to the Town and Parish Records of Claremont, 
it is Pickens. 


NEW SERIES. VOL. XIII 17 
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are rehearsed. At the jury trial the facts were admitted that 
in 1799 the defendants were Selectmen of Claremont, that 
$300 was voted to be raised by the Congregational Society in 
Claremont to support the Minister, that defendants assessed 
Erskine his proportion of said tax $5.49, that under their war- 
rant the Collector arrested and compelled Erskine to pay the 
tax and fees. It was also admitted that all the facts and 
transactions were lawful and proper, ‘if the said Erskine was 
by law liable to pay said ministerial tax or any part thereof,’ 
‘and the said Erskine by his Counsel, to maintain the issue 
aforesaid on the part of the plaintiff, offers to give in evidence 
to the Jury duly impanelled and sworn to try the issue afore- 
said, that the plaintiff was at the time of raising said minis- 
terial tax and long before and ever since has been one of those 
who call themselves and in fact are Wniversalists ; to the ad- 
mission of this evidence the said Gideon and Alexander by 
their counsel object, and assign as the reason of their objection 
that the Universalists are not such a sect, persuasion or de- 
nomination of Christians as are by the Constitution or laws of 
New Hampshire exempted from the payment of taxes raised 
for the support of a Minister of a Congregationai Society.’ 
Objection overruled — evidence admitted — verdict for plain- 
tiff, and Bill of Exceptions tendered, &c., as above stated. At 
the October Term, 1802, of the Superior Court, the judgment 
of the Court of Common Pleas was reversed and judgment 
rendered for the Plaintiffs in Error, Henderson and Pickens, 
for damages and costs.”’? 


Among the papers of Erskine’s case at the final trial, is the 
following certificate of Chief Justice Olcott, which evidently 
refers to a case or cases of earlier date than Erskine’s : 


“‘] certify that it has been settled by the Superior Court, 
that persons called Universalists are not such a sect, persua- 
sion or denomination, as vy the Constitution of New Hamp- 
shire are exempt from the payment of taxes for the support of 
a regularly settled Minister of a Congregational Society in the 


2 The Judges present at the Jury trial, April 1801, were Francis Smith, Samuel 
Kingsbery, Nathaniel S. Prentice and Lemuel Holmes, Justices. At the May Term of 
the Superior Court, 1801, Simeon Olcott, Chief Justice, Timothy Farrar and Arthur 
Livermore, Justices. At the October Term, 1801, Simeon Olcott, Chief Justice, 
Timothy Farrar and Paine Wingate, Justices. At the October Term, 1802, Jeremiah 
Smith, Chief Justice, Timothy Farrar and Arthur Livermore, Justices. Court of Com- 
mon Pleas Records, Vol. 13, Case 334. Superior Court Records, Vol. 6, pp. 57, 242. 
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town where such persons live. And I think that in establish- 
ing this practice the Court were unanimous. 
April ye 3d, 1801. SIMEON OLcoTT.” 


The substance of this decision, as notice the above citations 
from the record, was in all probability introduced into the 
argument of Henderson and Pickens’ Counsel at the trial in 
the Court of Common Pleas. And possibly this may explain 
what is said in the vote of the Convention in Sept. 1802, of 
the decision of the Superior Court. Very likely Erskine’s 
Counsel may have desired such a Memorial as the Convention 
instructed Rev. George Richards to draw up; but there is 
nothing to show that it was ever offered in Court or used by 
Counsel in his argument. 

The history of the case as thus entered on the Court Records, 
differs from the memoranda of Chief Justice Smith in this 
only, that it shows that Erskine lost his case at the trial before 
the Justice of the Peace, and that he appealed to the Court of 
Common Pleas. 

Here, then, we have at last, from these two sources, all the 
legal facts in Erskine’s case. These facts must have been 
known, at least by the New Hampshire Universalists, when 
the debates on the “ Profession cf Faith and Plan of Govern- 
ment” took place at the session of the Convention in Septem- 
ber, 1803. And in view of them, how foolish it would have 
been for anybody to argue in those debates, that the adoption 
of the Creed proposed by the committee, instead of the Phila- 
delphia Creed, or the adoption of any creed whatever, would 
give them exemption from taxation for the support of the 
Standing Order ; but how wisely they might have urged that, 
to drop the Congregational and Independent mode of conduct- 
ing Church affairs, as provided in the Philadelphia Plan, and 
give in their adhesion to a different form of government, would 
be a way out of their grievous difficulties. The statement 
made at the outset, that those present at the session in 1803, 
who years afterwards wrote out their recollections of what 
was said in debate on the Report of the Committee on Creed 
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and Organization, must have confounded together things which 
at the time were entirely separate and distinct, is quite certain 
to embody the truth in the matter, provided Erskine’s case 
entered at all into the debates on the subject of organization. 
But it is quite probable that all that was said at the session 
about that case was said when debate was being had on Mr. 
Richard’s Report that he had sent the Memorial to the Court, 
on the proposition to petition the Legislature for relief, and 
on the drafting of a special Address to the Universalists of 
New Hampshire. These three items of business grew out of 
Erskine’s case, and their consideration must have been the 
occasion for many remarks and much debate, which in after 
years was not unlikely to have been recalled as having taken 
place when some other topic was under consideration. 

But aside from what we know to be the fact as to the ground 
taken in the decision of the Superior Court of New Hamp- 
shire, it is difficult to see what Erskine’s case could have had 
to do with suggesting the necessity for a new creed; and there 
is also room for doubt as to its having had anything to do with 
suggesting the necessity or desirableness of any change in 
matters of discipline, organization and government. For in 
the first place, the proposition to appoint a committee for this 
purpose, was introduced and acted on before Christopher 
Erskine’s case was brought to the notice of the Convention,‘ 
and was in these words: 

“ On motion of Brother Walter Ferris, and the Churches of 
Charlotte, Hinesburg and Monkton, a Committee was ap- 


pointed to form a plan of fellowship in faith and practice, for 
the edifying of the body, and building it up together.” 


8 “ Brother George Richards is requested to present a respectful petition to the Legis- 
lature of New Hampshire in behalf of Brother Christopher Erskine; and also a Memorial 
in behalf of the fulness of the body of Universalists in New Hampshire, that they may 
be delivered from the payment of taxes for the support of Congregational Ministers; 
which is, as the General Convention conceives, a great grievance in itself, and totally 
repugnant to the letter and spirit of the glorious Constitution of the State of New 
Hampshire.’ — Convention Records. The “ Address to the individual members of the 
body of Universalists in the State of New Hampshire,” is published in full in the 
‘QUARTERLY for April, 1872, pp. 157-160. 


4See QuARTERLY for October, 1875. p. 458. 
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Its origin was with brethren and churches in Vermont, not 
in New Hampshire. And in the second place, the report of 
this Committee assigns very different reasons from those said 
to have been suggested by Erskine’s case. Here is the Report 
in full as presented by the Committee, and adopted by the 
Convention : 


‘¢ Profession of Belief, and Plan of the General Association 
of the Universal Churches and Societies of the New England 
States. 

‘The Churches and Societies of Universalists of the New 
England States, assembled in General Convention, holden at 
Winchester, in New Hampshire, on the 21st and 22d of Sep- 
tember, A. D. 1803. 

‘¢To the individuals of the several Churches and Societies, 
and to all persons whom it may concern, Greeting. 

‘“* Brethren and Friends, Whereas the diversities of capacity 
and of opportunity for obtaining information, together with 
many attendant circumstances, have occasioned among the 
sincere professors of the Abrahamic faith some diversities of 
Opinion concerning some points of doctrine and modes of prac- 
tice, we, therefore, think it expedient, in order to prevent con- 
fusion and misunderstanding, and to promote the edifying and 
building up of the Church together in love, to record and pub- 
lish that Profession of Belief which we agree in as essential, 
and that plan of ecclesiastical fellowship and general subordi- 
nation which we as a Christian Association conceive we ought 
to maintain. 

PROFESSION OF BELIEF. 
Article the First. 

We believe that the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments contain a revelation of the character of God, and 
of the duty, interest and final destination of mankind. 

Article the Second. 

We believe that there is one God, whose nature is Love, re- 
vealed in one Lord Jesus Christ, by one Holy Spirit of Grace, 
who will finally restore the whole family of mankind to holi- 
ness and happiness. 

Article the Third. 

We believe that holiness and true happiness are inseparably 
connected, and that believers ought to be careful to maintain 
order and practice good works, for these things are good and 
profitable unto men. 
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As we believe these to be truths which deeply concern the 
honor of the Divine character and the interests of man, we do 
hereby declare that we continue to consider ourselves, and our 
societies in fellowship, a Denomination of Christians, distinct 
and separate from those who do not approve the whole of this 
Profession of Belief, as expressed in the three above Articles. 

And as a distinct denomination, we continue to claim the 
authority of exercising among ourselves that order for the 
glory of God in the good of the church, which Christianity re- 
quires. 

And we continue to claim the external privileges, which, ac- 
cording to the free Constitution of our country, every denomi- 
nation is entitled to enjoy. 

Yet while we, as an Association, adopt a general Profession 
of Belief and Plan of Church Government, we leave it to the 
several Churches and Societies, or to smaller associations of 
churches, if such should be formed, within the limits of our 
General Association, to continue or adopt within themselves, 
such more particular articles of faith, or modes of discipline, 
as may appear to them best under their particular circum- 
stances, provided they do not disagree with our general Pro- 
Fession and Plan. 

And while we consider that every Church possesses within 
itself all the powers of self-government, we earnestly and affec- 
tionately recommend it to every Church, Society, or particular 
Association, to exercise the spirit of Christian meekness and 
charity towards those who have different modes of faith or 
practice, that where the brethren cannot see alike, they may 
agree to differ; and let every man be fully persuaded in his 
own mind. 

PLAN OF THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 


Section Ist. The General Association of Universalists of 
the New England States shall hold a Convention once a year, 
at such time and place as shall have been appointed by the 
preceding Convention. 

Section 2d. Each Society approving our general Profession 
and Plan, and manifesting a desire for the increase and sup- 
port of gospel light and order, shall have-a right to send to 
the Convention a delegate or delegates, who shall hold our 
general Profession of Belief, and support a sober, moral char- 
acter, and such delegates shall be received as members of the 
Convention. , 

Section 3d. Those ordained Ministers and _ licensed 
Preachers of the Gospel who have received the fellowship of 
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the Association, shall be considered as members of each Con- 
vention at which they attend, while they remain in that fellow- 
ship, whether they produce credentials from any society, or 
not. 

Section 4th. The consent of a majority of the members 
present shall be necessary to the reception of any new mem- 
ber who is neither a minister nor a preacher in fellowship, nor 
a delegate producing credentials from some Church, Society, 
or particular Association. 

Section 5th. Each member of the Convention shall be en- 
titled to one vote in every matter to be determined ; except 
those in which the Societies represented ought to have equal 
privileges, such as determining the place for holding the next 
Convention, or any other matter which a majority of the Con- 
vention shall judge to be of a similar nature in this respect ; 
in such cases each society shall be considered as having no 
more than one voice, and each person voting shall be considered 
as representing no more than one Society. 

Section 6th. The business of a General Convention, when 
met, shall be: 

To choose a Presiding Elder, Clerk, and other Officers if 
necessary. 

To examine into the state of particular Societies, Churches, 
or Associations, on due representation ; and to give or with- 
hold, continue or withdraw their fellowship, as may be neces- 
sary. 

To look over the conduct of the members of the Association, 
especially those who labor in word and doctrine, and approve 
or rebuke, or deny fellowship, as occasion may require. 

To examine into the qualifications of ministers, preachers, 
or other individuals who appear [as] candidates for the fellow- 
ship of the Association, and give or withhold that fellowship, 
as may appear best. 

To appoint, and hear the reports of, particular committees, 
and determine concerning them. 

And to adopt all such measures in their power as may tend 
to the promotion of general order, instruction and edification. 

Section 7th. Ordinations during the recess of the Conven- 
tion shall be conducted as heretofore, at such times and in 
such places and manner as attendant circumstances and good 
order may require, and due and seasonable report thereof 
shall be made to the Association, in Convention. 

Section 8th. The General Association, and particular As- 
sociations and Churches, in all cases are required to look for 
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those qualifications in their Officers which the Scriptures of 
the New Testament have made requisite, particularly Matthew, 
chapter xxviii., verses 19th and 20th, and the 3d and 4th 
chapters of the first Epistle to Timothy ; and they are referred 
to the same sacred books for directions how to deal with 
offenders, particularly Matthew xviii. 15th, 21st, and Luke 
xvii. 3d and 4th. 

Section 9th. The General Association disclaims all authority 
for passing any further judgment against any offending par- 
ticular Association, Society, Church or individual, than the 
mere withdrawing of feliowship. 

Section 10th. The Association reserves to itself, under the 
direction of that divine wisdom which was to accompany the 
followers of Christ to the end of the world, the right of making 
hereafter such alterations of this General Plan of the Associa- 
tion, as circumstances may require. But there is no alteration 
of any part of the three Articles that contain the Profession of 
our Belief ever to be made at any future period. 

The above and the within, is respectfully submitted by Zeb- 
ulon Streeter, George Richards, Hosea Ballou, Walter Ferriss, 
Zephaniah Lathe, The Committee of the General Convention, 
appointed at Strafford, Vermont, September, 1802.”’® 

5 Following this in the Record book, is this certificate of the adoption of the Commit. 
tee’s Report: ‘‘ By the General Convention of the Universal Churches and Societies, 
Ratification in Total: The above, and all and every part thereof, having been deliber- 
ately read, maturely considered, and seriously investigated, was accepted of and passed 
by the unanimous vote of all present. In solemn witness whereof, the Presiding Elder, 
and Clerk, and Assistant Reader, have affixed their respective signatures. 


ZEBULON STREETER, Presiding Elder. 
Noan Murray, Clerk. 
Winchester, N. H., Sept. 28, 1808.” EDWARD TURNER, Assistant Reader. 


The printed Minutes contain in addition to the above, the following: 
APPROVED IN TOTAL. 

Joab Young, Ministering at Strafford, Vermont. Ebenezer Paine, Ministering at 
Washington, N. H. Miles T. Woolly, Ministering at large. Edmund Pillsbury, Minis- 
tering at Northwood, N. H. Samuel Hilliard, Ministering at Cornish, N H. William 
Farewell. Ministering at Charlestown, N. H. Cyrus Gray Parsons, [Cornelius Grey 
Person] Ministering at Windsor, Vermont. Samuel Smith, Ministering at Salisbury, 
Connecticut. Joshua Flagg, Ministering at Dana, Massachusetts. 

APPROVING ELDERS AND MESSENGERS. 

Ezekiel Powers, Samuel Brown, Ebenezer Cheeny, John Haskell, Amos Wendall, 
Nathaniel Stacy, Asa Lawrence, Joseph Wakefield, Chandler Robbins, David Castine, 
George Simmons, James Walker, Daniel Griffis, Col. Copeland, Samuel Williams, 
Wales Cheeny, Levi Maxcy, David Needham, Jonathan Page, Oliver Noies, Paul Mason, 
George Beckwith, Samuel Parrett, Joel Amesdon, Samuel Murdock, Samuel Cotton, 
Stephen Powers. 

DIssENTIENTS, 
Noah Murray and Solomon Glover.’’ 
It is somewhat remarkable that none of the names of the Committee appear in this 
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Note, now, that in all this Preamble to the ‘ Profession of 
Belief,” there is not the slightest allusion to legal difficulties 
to be surmounted, or legal status to be obtained by the adop- 
tion of either the * Profession,” or the “ Plan of Government ; ” 
but there is a positive declaration that “ diversities of opinion 
concerning some points of doctrine,” make it “ expedient ” for 
them “to record and publish that Profession of Belief which 
we agree in as essential,” and kindred diversities in ‘ modes 
of practice,” make it expedient to record and publish “ that 
plan of ecclesiastical fellowship and general subordination 
which we asa Christian Association conceive we ought to 


list, and with the exception of Noah Murray, none of the names of the Officers of the 
Convention. Thirty-eight Societies were represented by delegates, — fifteen of them 
by Ministers, one by N. Stacy, a “ Candidate for the Ministry,” and twenty-two by 
laymen. The Societies and their representatives were: Charlton, Sturbridge, Rev. 
Edward Turner; New Marlboro, Tyringham, Rev. Samuel Smith; Bernard, Rev. Hosea 
Ballou; Goshen, Lenox, Stockbridge, Pittsfield, Rev. Miles T. Wooley; Dana, Rev. 
Joshua Flagg; Portsmouth, Rev. George Richards; Hinesburg, Rev. Walter Ferriss; 
Washington, Rev. Ebenezer Paine; Newton, [Newton, Ct.] Rev. Samuel Glover; Graf- 
ton, Rev. Zephaniah Lathe; Benson, Rev. N. Stacy; Orange, Ebenezer Cheeney; Win- 
chester, John Haskell; Boston, Deacon Emmons; Bridgewater, Amos Wendall [or 
Mendall]; Andover, Samuel Brown; Salisbury, Asa Lawrence; West Briton, Paul 
Mason; Windsor, Joseph Wakefield; Croydon, Ezekiel Powers; Bereans, (probably 
from Boston), John Fillebrown; New Haven, Chandler Rogers; Bethel, Deacon David 
Castine; Woodstock, George Simmons; Rockingham, James Walker; Monkton, Dea. 
Daniel Griffis; Hartland, Samuel Williams; Milford, Wales Cheeney; Swansey, Levi 
Maxcy; South Brimfield, David Needham; North Henniker, Jonathan Page; North 
Hopkinton, Oliver Noies [or Noyes]; Stoddard, Col. Copeland. Ministers present, not 
delegates, were Z:bulon Streeter, of Surry, Mass.; Noah Murray, of Tioga Point, 
Penn.; Joab Young, of Strafford, Vt.; David Ballou, of Mass.; Edmund Pillsbury, of 
Northwood, N. H.; William Farewell, of Charlestown, N. H.; Samuel Hilliard, of Cor- 
nish, N. H., although his name does not appear in the list of Ministers present, received 
Ordination at this session: and,Abner Kneeland, of Alstead, N. H., a ‘‘ Candidate for 
the Ministry, and (with N. Stacy) admitted to fellowship. 

Comparing this list of Ministers and Delegates with the list of names of those who 
are said to have ‘‘ Approved in total’’ the report of the Committee, it is seen that 
David Ballou, Abner Kneeland, William Farewell, Deacon Emmons, and John Fille- 
brown are not mentioned in the latter. Our previous surmise as to the reason why 
Noah Murray was among the objectors may well explain the position of the Boston 
delegates, who represented a Church that had adopted the Philadelphia Profession, and 
was working under its Plan of Government; and possibly David Ballou, laboring at 
large in Massachusetts, may have been in sympathy with them. But on the tradi- 
tional theory of what was to be effected by adopting this report, how account for the 
non-action of two of the New Hampshire Ministers, and one of them (Rev. William 
Farewell) Erskine’s Pastor? It will be seen also, in making such a comparison of 
lists, that Beckwith, Parrett, Amesdon, and Cotton, who are represented as “ approv- 
ing,”’ are not mentioned in the list of Members of the Convention. 
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maintain.” Observe too, that in the first three paragraphs 
following the “ Profession of Belief,” there is no claim that in 
what they propose they shall remove any legal obstacle, as 
manifest in Erskine’s case, or in*any other Court decision, and 
thus entitle themselves to exemption from taxation, nor is 
there the slightest hint of a necessity for making a declaration 
of faith in order to secure legal rights; but the strongest pos- 
sible protests and declarations that, notwithstanding this sét- 
ting forth of what they regard as the essentials of belief, and 
the adoption of a plan of ecclesiastical fellowship, they “ con- 
tinue”. to consider themselves a separate Denomination of 
Christians, they “continue” to claim authority to manage 
affairs in their own way, they “ continue ”’ to claim the privi- 
leges to which every denomination is entitled. Note also, that 
in the two following paragraphs, especially in the last, they 
authorize the extremest Congregationalism and Independency 
in Church and Association Government, and thus defeat the 
only possibility of their obtaining relief by conforming to the 
doctrine of the Superior Court, that the sects exist and secure 
their legal rights wholly by their differences in government 
and discipline, and not at all by their differences in creed. 

So too, the * Plan of the General Association,” while aiming 
as a whole, at uniformity of rule in the Association while in 
Convention, prescribed no rules for the government of its 
Churches and Societies; made provision that “ Ordinations 
during the recess of the Convention, shall be conducted as 
heretofore,” which surely was not a provision for uniformity, 
but for the greatest diversity in this matter, the Convention 
having had nothing to do with Ordinations till 1800, and then 
and from thence not by virtue of any general rule, but by 
special vote in each case. So that practically, the new Plan 
of Government left the Churches and Societies to pursue all 
their former Congregational and Independent modes of action 
with reference to Church Government and Ordination, and did 
not put them in any different attitude before the law as in- 
terpreted by the Superior Court, from that in which they stood 
before. 
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If now we consider the special efforts of the Convention to 
obtain relief for Christopher Erskine, or for the denomination 
at large, in New Hampshire, as affected by the decision against 
Erskine, we shall find as little*ground for the reliability of our 
tradition. 

In the reasons assigned in the vote to Petition to the Legis- 
lature of New Hampshire, not the slightest allusion is made 
to their having made themselves a sect in the eye of the law 
by their adoption of a Creed, or having established a new Plan 
of government and discipline; but all is based on the repug- 
nance of such taxation as they ask to be relieved from, to the 
letter and spirit of the Constitution of the State. 


“Brother George Richards is requested to present a re- 
spectful Petition to the Legislature of New Hampshire, in 
behalf of Brother Christopher Erskine ; and also a Memorial 
in behalf of the fulness of the body of Universalists in New 
Hampshire, that they may be delivered from the payment of 
taxes for the support of Congregational Ministers; which is, 
as the General Convention humbly conceives, a great grievance 
in itself, and totally repugnant to the letter and spirit of the 
glorious Constitution of the State of New Hampshire.” 


Mr. Richard’s Petition, which has been looked for in vain 
among the papers in the Secretary of State’s Office, was pre- 
sented to the Legislature, Nov. 30th, 1803, and referred to a 
Committee, who reported, Dec. 29th, that the petitioner have 
leave to withdraw, which report was accepted. So at the 
same session, the House having voted seventy-two in favor, 
and seventy-one against granting the prayer of William White, 
Esq., and others, to be Incorporated into a body politic by the 
name of the “ Wentworth Universal Religious Society,” the 
Senate non-concurred. The action of the Legislature in these 
cases does not comport with the tradition that the action of 
the Convention accomplished the removal of legal difficulties.® 

6 Relief came to the Universalists of New Hampshire, by the following action of the 
Legislature of that State, as recorded in the proceedings of the June Session, 1805. 
“A resolve that all the people of this State known by the name of Universalists, be and 


they are hereby recognized and considered as a distinct religious sect or denomination 
from any other, and are entitled to all the privileges and immunities which any other 
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Nor is it consistent with that tradition that, in the Address 
issued by the Convention ‘To the individual members of the 
body of Universalists in the State of New Hampshire,” with 
reference to the decision of the Superior Court, there should 
be no allusion whatever to the action of the Convention in 
adopting its Profession of Belief and Plan of Government, as 
among the measures by means of which relief would be ob- 
tained ; nor even the most remote hint that such action created 
a reason why they might expect freedom from future legal 
molestation. On the contrary, they are warned that they may 
expect “multiplied vexatious lawsuits.” Neither in this 
Special Address, nor in the General Epistle or Circular Letter 
for 1803, is there any mention whatever of the Creed, or of 
the Plan of Government. How account for this consistently 
with the traditional theory of the causes of the adoption of 
either ? 

Was there anything in the laws or usages in Vermont, which 
should have led “‘Rev. Walter Ferriss and the Churches of Char- 
lotte, Hinesburg and Monkton,” to move the appointment of 
a Committee in 1802, “ to form a plan of fellowship in faith 
and practice,” and which was met by the adoption of that 
Committee’s report ? 

Perhaps so. The Laws of Vermont provided for the setting 
apart of a section of land called “ The Minister’s Right,” to 
the first settled ordained Minister in any town. The fact of 
Ordination, therefore, was a very important fact, and must be 
a well-established one. But usage in that State had created a 
rule, if not in law, at least in custom, that the regularity of 
Ordination should be determined by conformity to some rule 
established by the Denomination to which the minister be- 
longed. Certificates of Ordination were demanded, and the 
Standing Order of that State were constantly making trouble 
if such certificates could not be produced, or if, when furnished, 


denomination is entitled to by the Constitution and laws of said State; was brought up, 
read and concurred; presented and approved.’’ This Resolve probably grew out of 
the Petition of Universalists in New Hampshire, emboldened by the success of the Free 
Will Baptists, who had been recognized by the passage of a similar resolution, the year 
before. 
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they seemed to show any irregularities of mode in persons 
claiming to be of the same Religious Sect. Hence Rev. Caleb 
Rich, although ordained in New Hampshire in 1781, was 
obliged to be re-ordained on Iris removal to Vermont, twenty- 
two years after ; and Rev. Hosea Ballou, ordained in Massa- 
chusetts, in 1794, was re-ordained on settling in Vermont in 
1803; Rev. Walter Ferriss, himself, had his right to marry 
people disputed, although he had been ordained in Vermont, 
in 1801.7 And 


“‘ Rev. James Babbit, of Jericho, Vermont, prayed counsel,” 
of the Convention in 1803, “as it respected an affair of secular 
importance, on a point of law interesting to newly settled minis- 
ters, and their legal privileges.’’® 


By the law of Vermont enacted in 1797, 


“ Every Ordained Minister of the Gospel, in the county in 
which he is settled, and hath his permanent residence, and in 
no other place, shall be authorized and empowered to sulemnize 
marriages.” 


But in 1800 this was changed, as follows: 


** Whereas irregular itinerant preachers, under pretence of 
being Ordained Ministers of the Gospel, residing in some re- 
mote part of the country from that in which the parties live, 
may practice imposition on such parties, or their parents and 
friends, and the marriages by them solemnized be wholly 
illegal and void: which evil to prevent — It is hereby enacted, 
&c., That all Ordained Ministers of the Gospel, of whatever 
sect or denomination, who are regularly settled as such, in 
any town in this State, shall be, and they are hereby authorized 
and empowered to solemnize marriages, within the limits of 
the town in which they reside, and in no other place.” 


This law was in force till 1806. It would have been natural, 
therefore, if the Vermont Ministers and Churches should have 
desired the formal establishment of some definite rule in 

7 Rev. W. S. Balch’s Memoir of Caleb Rich, QUARTERLY for July, 1872. p. 73. 


8 In a sketch of the History of Jericho, written for the Vermont Historical Gazetteer, 
by George Lee Lyman, M.D., it is said: “ Universalists were among the original set- 
tlers. . . . Mr. Kingsbury (Congregationalist) obtained the ‘ Minister’s right.’ ”’ 
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regard to Ordination ; and the one adopted by the Convention 
was doubtless sufficiently definite to meet the requirements of 
the law and custom of Vermont. It at least set forth and es- 
tablished this fact, that ‘“ Ordinations conducted at such times 
and in such places and manner, as attendant circumstances 
and good order require,” were recognized by the New England 
Convention of Universalists as regular and valid. 

The rights of the laity in Vermont, in matters of exemption 
from taxation for the support of Religious Societies with which 
they did not sympathize, seem to have been amply secured 
and protected. From 1797 to 1801, it was provided that a 
man should be taxed to support the Religion professed by a 
majority of the inhabitants of the Parish where he re, 
unless he obtained a Certificate 


*‘ Signed by some Minister of the Gospel, Deacon, Elder, 
Moderator or Clerk of the Church, Congregation, Sect or De- 
nomination to which he belongs . . . which certificate 
shall make known the person procuring the same to be of the 


religious opinion or sentiment of the signer thereof, and to 
what Sect or denomination of Christians he belongs.” 


This was changed in 1801, to requiring such persons to 
deliver to the Clerk of the Town or Parish, this Declaration, 
with his name thereto subscribed: 


‘“‘T do not agree in religious opinion with a majority of the 
inhabitants of this town, or parish, as the case may be.” 


If, therefore, we seek for a local reason as influencing Ferriss 
and the Vermont Churches, in desiring a change in the Plan 
of Government, we shall find it in the peculiarities of their 
position on the subject of Ordination, which affected the rights 
of their Ministers, and through them, the rights of the 
Churches. Should it be said that the Philadelphia Plan 
which the New England Convention had already adopted, 
settled this matter of Ordination, hy leaving it to each Church, 
it is sufficient reply, that the New England Convention had 
departed from that rule in various ways, and was by special 
votes making innovations and changes each year;® and that 

9 See QUARTERLY for Oct. 1875. pp. 452, 455. 
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what the circumstances of the Vermont brethren required, . 
was, that whatever the modes were, the Convention, as repre- 
senting the Denominational interests of the several New Eng- 
land States, should by law or rule, declare them all regular 
and valid. 

It seems most probable, however, on a review of the subject 
in all its bearings, that local reasons, either in New Hampshire 
or in Vermont, had little or nothing to do with suggesting the 
necessity or desirableness of a change in the Creed, and Plan 
of Government, but that, as the Resolution of 1802 expresses 
it, the “ Committee was appointed to form a plan of fellowship 
in faith and practice, for the edifying of the body, and building 
it up together ;” and as the preamble to the report of that 
committee set forth, “ diversities of opinion concerning some 
points of doctrine, and modes of practic,” rendered it expedient 
to adopt a creed expressing uniformity of belief in essentials, 
and such a Plan of subordination and fellowship as ought to 
be maintained. By no possibility could the case of any Uni- 
versalist compelled to pay taxes for the support of the Congre- 
gational ministry, create a demand for a creed as a measure 
of relief, or as a preventive of the recurrence of similar cases, 
for the legal decision had plainly declared that considera- 
tions of theological differences did not enter into, and 
could not be entertained in settling the question with which 
the Court was dealing. And it would seem that it must have 
been evident to all who debated the “ Plan of the General As- 
sociation,” that it did.not propose a sufficient departure from 
Congregationalism to exempt them from the operation of the 
laws as interpreted by the Court. 

Let it also be remembered that although the Philadelphia 
Convention had adopted Articles of Faith, and a Plan of 
Church Government, which had also been re-adopted by the 
New England Convention in 1794, and recommended to be 
observed by the Churches and Societies represented therein, 
this Plan contained no rules for the organization, government, 
or business of a Convention, but was simply a form of organiza - 
tion for Churches. It provided, indeed, for what it called 
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“The Communion of Churches,” in annual Convention,” but 
it made no provision for the officers or. organization of the 
Convention, nor for the granting or withdrawal of fellowship, 
nor for the voice or vote of any Church represented in the 
Convention.“ In short, although it contained laws for the 
particular Churches, the Philadelphia Convention’s Plan, con- 
tained no law for itself as a Convention. And its Plan for 
the Churches, was, in the language of the Circular letter 
which accompanied the Plan; ‘ Nearly that of the Congrega- 
tional Church. We conceive it to be most friendly to Chris- 
tian Liberty, and most agreeable to the Word of God.” Now, 
the “Plan of the General Association,” adopted at Winches- 
ter, in 1803, repealed no portion of the previously adopted 
“ Plan of Church Government ;” interfered with it in no re- 
spect; but recognized the fact that ‘‘ Every Church possesses 
within itself all the powers of self-government.” In so far, 
then, it reaffirmed the Congregational character of the Univer- 
salist Churches, or Societies, and thus did nothing that could 
enable them to take advantage of the ruling of the Superior 
Court, and become Religious Societies which the law could 
recognize as different and distinct from any other Congrega- 
tional Society. 

What the “ Plan of the General Association ” set forth for 
determining the manner in which that body should be com- 
posed, organized, transact its business, and exercise authority 

10 “ Section 9, OF THE CoMMUNION OF CHURCHES. The Churches shall convene 
together for the purpose of more effectually spreading the Gospel, and of assisting and 
edifying each other. A Convention of the Churches shall be held annually by deputies 
or messengers to enquire into, ‘and report the state of each Church, respecting the ad- 
mission of members, and the progress of the Gospel; to consult and act for the common 
benefit of all the Churches; and to send forth Ministers to propagate the Gospel in 
places where it has not been regularly preached, and thereby to form and establish new 
Churches. No Acts of this Convention shall be supposed to invade the freedom or 
sovereignty of a particular Church. Each Church reserves to itself full and exclusive 
power to judge of all matters relating to faith or practice (as established by our Articles) 
among its own members. All the general Acts of the Convention which relate to the 
interests of particular churches, shall be issued only by way of advice, or recommenda- 
tion.’’ — Philadelphia Plan of Church Government. 


11 The Rules of Order and Business in the Philadelphia Convention, varied some- 
what each year, and were determined on by special vote at the commencement of each 


session, 
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over its own members, was but little, if any, at variance, theo- 
retically, with the Congregationalism which it recognized in 
the Churches; while practically, it established no law for the 
Universalist Denomination, for the Philadelphia Convention 
and the Churches composing it, went on in all respects as 
before ; the “ Particular Associations” in New England and 
New York, granted Letters of Fellowship, conferred Ordina- 
tion, were each a Final Court in matters of Discipline, and gen- 
erally exercised co-ordinate powers with the Convention of the 
New England States ; and the individual Churches continued 
to conduct their own affairs as they pleased. 

It is not worth our while, then, in view of all these facts, to 
continue to accept the unwarranted tradition as to the causes 
which led to the adoption of “ The Winchester Confession.” 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


ARTICLE XVI. 
Cogency of Mathematical Reasoning. 


THE phrase, “To a mathematical demonstration,” is every- 
where a synonym for absolute certainty. This fact, that the 
mind relies with implicit confidence on conclusions mathe- 
matically deduced, has not escaped the metaphysicians. Hence 
we find the question discussed, Whence this peculiar cogency 
that commands universal, immediate, unquestioning faith ? 

The sum of Dugald Stewart’s argument on this point is 
given in this sentence by Haven, Ment. Phil., p. 190: “ The 
first principles from which it [mathematical reasoning] sets 
out, z. e., its definitions, are purely hypothetical, involving no 
basis or admixture of facts, and by simply reasoning strictly 
upon these assumed hypotheses the conclusions follow irre- 
sistibly.” Dr. Haven appears to endorse this: “ Its truths are 
necessary in no other sense than that certain definitions being 
assumed, certain swppositions made, the certain other things 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XIII 18 
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follow ;” and argues, “ As a confirmation of this view, when- 
ever mathematical reasoning comes to be applied to sciences 
involving facts either as data, or as objects of investigation, 
where it is no longer possible to proceed entirely upon hypoth- 
esis, as ¢. g., When applied to mechanics, physics, astronomy, 
etc., then it ceases to be demonstrative, and becomes merely 
probable reasoning.” Davies, also, in his Logic of Mathe- 
matics, makes some statements which seem to support this posi- 
tion, as on p. 29, sec. 5, and p. 111, sec. 97, Old ed. 

These are high authorities, but their explanation is certainly 
incorrect, and based on a very superficial examination of the 
subject. They have sought an answer where no true answer 
can be found; in words, “ definitions,” instead of in things 
objective and laws subjective. 

Definitions. The “first principles” of mathematical rea- 
soning are not “its definitions.” In fact these are not the 
basis, nor any part of it; nor do they enter as an essential 
element into the reasoning. They are but conventional 
accidents devised to aid only in the communicating of reason- 
ings from mind to mind. The reasoning ‘is not upon them, 
nor by means of them; nor does the mind at all concern itself 
with them during the process, but cognizes only the object, its 
properties and relations, to which some term has been applied, 
which term the definition tells us men have agreed shall be the 
name of an individual or class possessing a certain property 
mentioned in the definition. This process of naming and 
defining the name involves the previous existence in the mind 
of the thing named and of the property given in the definition. 
All the definitions of mathematics are of this class, 7. ¢., of 
words which involve the potential existence of things. 

It may ve objected that although perception of the individual 
object precedes naming, yet there can be no reasoning, which 
always involves plurality of objects, until names signifying 
properties shall have been attached for the mind to handle — 
i. e., “we think, reason, in words, definitions.” As if the 
mind could not as easily reason upon its percepts of objecis 
or relations or properties, as upon the symbols or words by 
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which it designates them. We cannot find any discussion of 
this point in the works of the metaphysicians which we have 
read. We know the popular opinion is in the negative; yet 
it is so plainly erroneous as scarcely to merit refutation.? 
Which precedes, the mental act of relative view of things and 
the mind’s decision therefrom drawn, or the formation in 
werds of a proposition to express the operation and its result ? 
If the latter, then the mind must go to its vocabulary, select 
and arrange words without knowing for what it wants them or 
in what order arranged ; in fact, having nothing as yet to want 
them for: then it must recall word after word, it might be 
thousands, till it luckily gets one that gives it an idea properly 
related to some other. Who does not know the reverse of this 
to be the fact? that the mind thinks things, thinks their rela- 
tions, and then finds the suitable words? These from long 
familiarity and frequent use come to most minds so quickly 
as to seem to be used in the process of reasoning — to others 
more slowly. Hence we conclude that we do not think, 
reason, in words . that they are always subsequent to the 
mental act; that instead of being essential to it, it is cmposs:- 
ble to think in words.” 

As an illustration, simply, under that part of the argument 
relating to Definitions, we add this: 

Take Prop. I, Book I, Davies’ Legendre. Perhaps not one in 
a thousand but would answer, if asked, that the reasoning here 
depends on the definition of a right angle. It does not, how- 
ever. The argument is, to prove the sum of two things, prob- 
ably unequal, equal to the sum of two other things that are 
equal (of all of which the mind had ideas prior to the defini- 
tions of angle and right angle; not derived from these, but 
from innate cognitions) ; 2. e. to discover a relation. 


1Sir William Hamilton, though he does not treat the question directly, seems to lie 
in this error, as may be fairly deduced from his discussion of the Elaborative Faculty : 
“ The mind is greatly dependent on language — language affords to mind the assistance 
it requires ;*’ ‘‘language supplies the mind with the force of which it is naturally des- 
titute’? — quoted from Degerando: these in treating of Comparison, an act of the Elab- 
orative Faculty simpler than Reasoning. 


2 Let those who patronize books alluringly advertised as “teaching the learner to 
think in French, German, etc.,’? make a note here. 
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All mathematical reasoning is for the discovering of prop- 
erties, relations. But definitions express only properties 
already known, and hence can give us no new one; and being 
of an individual only (individual object or individual class of 
objects) can give us no idea of relations, which involve at 
least duality of similar objects. , There is no relation, but the 
vague and practically valueless one of unlikeness, between 
things of a different kind. It is of the very essence of a defini- 
tion that it give that thing in which what is defined is different 
from all other things. Hence any two definitions will give 
things of a different kind; and there is no relation between 
their contents but the impractical one of the major premise 
above. Whence it follows, that if we wish to establish a rela- 
tion between things (other than of unlikeness) we must seek 
it not in their “ definitions,” but in something appertaining to 
each not therein mentioned. 

Resuming Prop. I: The mind in striving to view the two 
adjacent angles simultaneously with two right angles, per- 
ceives this — not in the definition of angles — that they occupy 
the angular space on one side of a line about a point ; and 
also perceives that the two right angles occupy the same space. 
Here, then, are the necessary materials for an act of reason- 
ing, a compound comparison. All S. (sum of adjacent angles) 
is all A. S. (angular space about a point on one side of a line). 
All 2 R. A. (right angles) is all A. S. (angular space &c.) 
Hence, all S. (sum of adjacent angles) is all 2 R. A. (right an- 
gles). Here notice that the mind has not used the “definitions”; 
has been engaged entirely upon that in each group of objects 
which is not in the definition of either. The validity of the 
conclusion depends on the axiom that things equal to the same 
thing are equal to each other. And now the definitions come 
in simply as authority for using certain terms, as the names of 
the objects reasoned upon, in forming the proposition which 
expresses the result reached by the process. 

Following exactly the order of Davies’ demonstration, an- 
other axiom, the whole equal to all its parts, is involved; and 
indeed each premise above depends on the same. But the 
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discussion of axioms belongs to the second part of this exami- 
nation, to which we proceed, with the remark that as it has 
been shown that “ definitions” cannot form any part of the 
“‘ first principles” of this reasoning, it is irrelevant to inquire 
whether they are “ purely hypothetical,” or what their nature 
may be. : 

True Explanation. The first element of this superior cogency 
of Mathematical reasoning lies in the subject matter of the 
reasoning. The mind reasons not upon objective things, as 
the hand that would aught with them must handle them; 
these it perceives — but upon its concepts of them; and these 
subjective things, concepts, notions, it can separate into all 
their parts, properties and relations while the objective original 
remains intact. Concepts are always complex, consisting of 
several elements. Some of these the mind may grasp but 
vaguely ; others, in the same concept, with certainty. Con- 
cerning all the elements of a concept which are derived through 
the physical senses, the mind, knowing the uncertainty of 
these senses, can have no positive assurance. But those ele- 
ments which are given by Consciousness it is impossible to 
doubt. 

No matter how complex the concepts presented, the mind 
in mathematical reasoning abstracts from all others one ele- 
ment and deals with that alone — Quantity. This may have 
two forms, magnitude, multitude. But both have their origin 
in ideas given directly by Consciousness. The idea of Exten- 
sion, from which come magnitude and space (and by the 
operation upon it of necessary laws of thought, the properties 
and relations of these), is founded in Consciousness which 
“does testify to an immediate knowledge by mind of an object 
different from any modification of its own.” Thus we have 
the fact of our physical organism, separate from, connected 
with, the Ego; and in this sentient system, sensations which 
Consciousness affirms to be in different parts, which primary 
notion is the idea of Extension — whence Space, Magnitude, 
and their modifications. The idea of Unity, also, comes from 
this duality of Consciousness, its testimony of the Ego and 
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non-Kgo, each having separateness, oneness, unity ;? and from 
this plurality, multitude, number. Hence the subject matter 
of mathematical reasoning, Quantity, whether as Extension, 
Magnitude, or as Unity, Numbers, has its data in Conscious- 
ness, and therefore to doubt these is impossible. Herein, then, 
principally, lies the cogency of this reasoning. While no other 
kind of reasoning deals only with concepts, or those of their 
elements, which are furnished by Consciousness. 

A second element which contributes to the cogency of this 
reasoning, is the basis on which the system is built, viz., certain 
properties of Quantity, certain principles which have their 
warrant in the laws of thought, the non-existence or modifica- 
tion of which is unthinkable; and which therefore the mind 
must accept as positive, exact truth; i. e. Axioms. Why the 
laws of thought are such as to give these as their immediate 
product is beyond the scope of the present inquiry. But since 
these axioms are the necessary result of their operation, the 
mind cannot escape the conviction that Space and Number are 
immutable; their elements, properties, relations, invariable. 
This conviction is different from, more certain than, the mind’s 
assent to the general principle that “the laws of nature are 
invariable.” The “laws of nature” are so diversified, form 
such a complex system, acting here singly, there in combina- 
tion ; so re-acting upon and modifying each the other in re- 
sults, that the mind in tracing the distinct laws is very con- 
siderably drawn away and distracted ; and though quite sure 
to reach the conclusion of their invariableness, yet it is not 
with that entire certainty of each step that attends the con- 
sideration of the simple laws of Extension, Space, Number. 
These laws are included in “ the laws of nature”; but as com- 
monly used, the latter pertain only to a realm where force 
acts against force, principle against principle — centripetal and 
centrifugal, fire and frost, life and death, rest and motion. 
Far different are Space and Number. Uere are no antago- 
nisms, no equilibrium maintained only by compensatory coun- 
teractions of opposites, but a simplicity, a unity, an individual- 
ization of each law complete in itself. 

8 Vide Hamilton‘s Lectures, Metaphysics, p. 208. 
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A third element in the cogency of mathematical reasoning, 
one which we need only name, and which is common to all 
true reasoning of every class, is that every process is conducted 
in strict accordance with the logical laws of the human mind. 

We conclude the argument, then, by summing it in this: 
That the superior cogency of mathematical reasoning is on 
account of its subject matter’s being the immediate result of 
the affirmations of Consciousness ; and its basis, or first princi- 
ples, the product of necessary laws of thought. 


ARTICLE XVII. 
Certain Contributions of Science to Modern Religious Ideas. 


THE best worship springs from the broadest minds. We 
are better fitted to do homage to God, in proportion as we un- 
derstand the truths of His universe. And while it is true that 
He sometimes reveals these truths to “ babes and sucklings,”’ 
we are not to suppose that ignorance is the favorite depository 
of the divine oracles, nor that its meagre worship is better 
than the intelligent adoration of archangels. The fact is, wor- 
ship is enriched and elevated by knowledge. 

The scholar has always been the noblest worshipper at the 
shrines of religion; and the best gifts which religion has re- 
ceived have been at the hands of learning;—the riches of 
science have been among the most important contributions to 
religious ideas. 

It seems necessary to state this truth with some emphasis, 
because of the popular belief, not only that there is an irrec- 
oncilable feud between religion and science, but that, even if 
they could be reconciled, science could confer nothing upon 
religion, but that the advantage would be all upon the other 
side. The impression is very strong among most people 
of religious disposition, that the truths of religion are so inde- 
pendent of all ordinary knowledge, and their source so differ- 
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ent, that science can teach nothing which will make them 
clearer, or impress them more profoundly. It is even held in 
many quarters that true devotion and extensive culture are 
incompatible, and that a man may be all the-better for being 
a little ignorant. That may seem a strong assertion ; yet it is 
capable abundantly of proof. 

We have all, doubtless, known men who jump from the fact 
that many very ignorant persons are religious and noble, to the 
conclusion that the wisdom of the schools has no practical rela- 
tion to the moral faculties and their development. The writer 
recalls the instance of a clergymen eminent in our church, who, 
in his hearing expressed a serious doubt if wide culture were 
favorable to piety. And we are familiar with the policy of the 
Romish Church, which perpetuates a comparative ignorance 
among the masses in order the better to impress their religious 
sentiments. These are kindred examples, in that they show a 
contempt for anything which the intellect can do for the mas- 
ter sentiment of the heart. They all imply, if pushed to their 
legitimate conclusions, that religion can get on very well with- 
out the help of science; and that all the contributions of the 
- latter to the world’s enlightenment could be dispensed with, 
and no loss to the religious nature. From this feeling we feel 
bound to dissent. 

It seems very clear that we are much beholden to science. 
for her contributions to our stock of religious conceptions, her 
enlargement of the limits of our religious thought, her pointed 
rebuke of our pious presumptions, her encouragement offered 
to many of our timid hopes. The modern Magi have brought 
many gifts to lay at the feet of our Lord; and we should be 
rash and unjust to spurn them as valueless. 

I. Let us in justification of this statement, first notice the 
effect of modern research and thought in Enlarging our Con- 
ceptions of God. The claim is not made that scieuce has 
brought to light a God of more majesty, or righteousness, than 
He whom so many generations have revered as the true 
Jehovah. The original conceptions of Him, as they were struck 
out years ago in the heat of inspiration, are not superseded by 
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any modern ideas. It is not possible that they should be. 
The noble poetry of the book of Job, the lofty Te Deums of 
David, present an idea of Jehovah, as sublime, as impressive, 
as the spirit of man has dreamed of. To-day we can voice our 
worship in these very phrases, and feel that they fit our moods 
of highest enlightenment and inspiration. Science has given 
us no new and better God, than the Jehovah of Abraham, of 
David, and of Isaiah. 

But while this is true, it is equally certain that human minds 
never began to comprehend these inspired suggestions of the 
Divine nature, until science came forward to unfold the sub- 
lime mysteries of the creation. Like oracles, spoken long 
before their fulfilment, these descriptions of God have waited 
thousands of years to be understood, and not yet have the 
revelations of the external world given them their full mean- 
ing. These conceptions have indeed existed long, but only as 
sketches, which the experience and knowledge of mankind 
must elaborate. 

Now science has wonderfully performed this work. She is 
the interpreter of inspiration. What inspiration hints, science 
unfolds. The sublime intimations of inspiration, she shows to 
be the literal truth, and justifies the most fervid utterance of 
seer and prophet by an appeal to fact. She fills out the sketch 
of the Divine nature, with vivid and impressive details. And 
every year as her researches go on, as she brings out new rela- 
tions, new beauties, forces, and provisions, she gives a vaster 
scope, a profounder meaning to the words spoken of old. So 
that it is to be deemed no contradiction of anything which has 
been said, to add that, while the Bible has given us the noblest 
conceptions of God, we know better than they who first re- 
ceived them, how true they are; for science has revealed to 
us, as a waking reality what they saw only asa vision. The 
devout scientist, to-day, has a juster and more vivid idea of the 
power of Him who reigneth in the heavens, than David had, 
or Moses, or Abraham. For see how differently he beholds 
the glory of the Lord. To these elder men he was indeed God 
of the whole earth ; but what a petty kingdom was that, when 
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men called the corner of one continent, ‘the earth.” They 
throned Him on high, and made Him Universal Creator ; yet 
they never dreamed what an infinite arch that firmament was, 
nor the overwhelming magnitude of the creation. Early was 
it said “The Lord our God is one Lord.” Yet how feebly 
could Moses have felt this truth, who had never dreamed of 
the endless complexity, the interminable variations in nature, 
and the infinite capacity and power of the Mind and Will 
which harmoninizes all things in a changeless unity. When 
David wrote those sublime words, “‘ The heavens declare the 
glory of God; and the firmament showeth his handiwork,” he 
probably thought of that firmament as a hollow roof where sun, 
and moon, and stars, swung to and fro, like shining lamps. 
But how this immortal sentence gains in meaning, to him who 
knows that these heavens are the limitless expanse of space, 
teeming with worlds, which hang there like dust in the summer 
air; that every star, a cosmos in itself, moves responsive to 
its Maker’s decree; that in the crossing and recrossing of 
their paths, not one jostles another, nor misses its appointed 
way. 

We read to-day the ancient declaration of Isaiah, “ Mine 
hand also laid the foundations of the earth,’’ and, between the 
lines, discern a profounder meaning than appears in the words 


themselves. For here, in the very foundations of the earth, 


are found the most impressive marks of the Divine architecture. 
And he who has gone down among the ancient rocks which 
buttress the mountains, who has burrowed in the deep gallery 


of mine and quarry, who has seen with his own eyes the dates 
of the remote ages when those solid courses were laid, on 
which the beauty and the strength of the later earth depend, 
has a sense of the force and beauty of this declaration, which 
intensifies even the poetic warmth of the prophet’s words. 
Thus, in every particular, while the old ideals are retained, 
they are shown to have a grander meaning and a wider scope 
than was imagined. Science has not contradicted the sub- 


stantial facts of revelation, but only illuminated them. And 
the light she has thrown upon the outline sketch which in- 
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spiration drew for the impatient heart of man, so far from dis- 
closing flaws, has only served to reveal its truthfulness. We 
are the richer in our religious ideas because of science and her 
researches. We are continually coming upon fresh evidences 
of the vast capacity, so to speak, of those original conceptions, 
which contain all our new knowledge, yet serve abundantly to 
express our faith. But the very fact that men never before 
attached such a meaning to them, shows how narrowly they 
have been applied, and what a service science has rendered, in 
filling up the measure of their significance. They describe a 
majesty more imposing, than was imagined, a power mightier 
and farther-reaching, a glory more splendid, and a wisdom 
more comprehensive. And the honor of unfolding all this 
wealth of meaning in our religious ideas, belongs to much- 
slandered science ! 

Let it be said just here, that, if science has compelled us to 
reject the literal sense of some portions of the Bible, she has 
not disproved their spirit and intent. If we have been com- 
pelled to concede that the earth was not made in six days, 
and to substitute incalculable ages for the chronology of Gen- 
esis, we are still left with the doctrine that God created the 


world, and that the process was a progressive advance out of 
chaos into order. If we are forced to concede the Garden of 


Eden as a myth, yet the finger of history still points “ east- 
ward” to the birthplace of the race. These fundamental con- 


ceptions of the Scriptures have stood the test of scrutiny in the 
light of discovery. And so far from suffering in the process, 


have demonstrated their authority by their perfect harmony 
with all new truth. Instead of being forced to abdicate they 
rule more gloriously in the light of advancing discovery. As 
Martineau has well said, “‘ Everything has turned out grander 
in reality than in the preconception.” And does it not seem 


that we are incalculably indebted to science for demonstrating 
the true dignity and vastness of our ancient ideas about God. 


We have merely hinted, in a most unsatisfactory way, at the 


contributions which the cause of religion has received from the 
methods and the established principles of scientific thought. To 
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present them with any justice would take more space than we 


can command in these pages. There are other benefits how- 
ever, yet more palpable, to which we may turn. The growth 
of scientific thought and the progress of investigation has 


colored and modified the various forms of theology, and even 
had its bearing upon some of the practical relations of religious 


minds. This cold and heartless science, as we have so often 
considered it, has instructed the sympathies and warned the 
consciences of men. Science has corrected our views of human 


life, in more than one important particular. Religion is under 


heavy obligations to her for many a revelation enforcing her 
own precepts and warnings. 
Take, for instance, the idea, so prominent in every true 


religious system, of Retribution to the sinful, and note how 
science holds up the hands of religion. There is no more cer- 


tain teaching of science, than the immutable connection between 
cause and effect. That is one of her first principles. And 


out of it comes the equally well-proven fact, that a man’s 
errors and sins, whether physical or mental, are sure to be 


visited with a recompense appropriate to their character. A 
sin against the body, brings retribution in the body. An over- 


taxed brain droops and refuses to work. A system inflamed 
with excesses, consumes itself with disease. 


The whole teaching of science upon the relation of a man’s 
acts to his well-being might be summed up in those words of 


Paul, “ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 
If religion, therefore, were to close her lips upon this momen- 
tous subject, science would go on rehearsing the lessons of 
warning to men. Religion affirms, and science demonstrates 
the inseparable connection between conduct, and happiness or 
misery. The proof can be made most lucid to the simplest. 
And those who look with some suspicion upon the sombre and 
ominous warnings of the Bible upon this subject, will find the 
voice of science justifying every syllable of the record, and 
showing how it is in accordance with fixed and unswerving 
laws, that evils follow in the train of sins. For every denun- 
ciation of the prophets, science will bring you a corresponding 
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demonstration from her books. She will justify the utterances 


of the mount of cursing, by showing how unrighteousness dry- 
rots the body-social, till it falls by its own weight. She will 
endorse the words of warning to the individual sinner, by un- 
veiling all the sad pictures of disease, and misery, and ruin, to 


which outraged nature brings the breaker of her laws. Her 


aid here is invaluable. For being able to add to the fervid 
appeals of religion the calm inexorable logic of scientific fact, 
she has brought the most potent forces to bear upon the way- 


ward. 
Once again, science has taught us much concerning the re- 


lations of men to each other, and the extenuating facts in ref- 
erence to human guilt. She has shown us how closely we are 
linked, each to each, and how wide-spread are the effects of a 


personal fault, She has proved beyond a question, that no 


man liveth unto himself alone, but that, in a hundred senses, 
we hold the destinies of our brethren. And by this means she 
suggests, that Christian love is the only way of harmonizing 
these diverse human interests, of bringing order and peace 
into the world, or securing it for one’s self. The world never 
comprehended in full, the fact of the brotherhood of men, until 
science, by research in history, and in social life, in physiology 
and the laws of animal being, brought out the great facts of 
our kinship in nature, and our influence on each other. 
Through her we begin to comprehend it. The present is what 
the past has made it. We are, in great measure, indebted to 
our ancestors for our characters. If they were virtuous and 
noble, we inherit their virtues. If sinful, we suffer. A sin in 
the world infects whatever lies about it. A virtue, a noble 
act, a sacrifice, or a resolute push for right, radiates all through 
society. We are accustomed to talk about “secret sins.” 
There are none. The demonstrations of science have exploded 
that notion. There is no such thing as keeping vices to our- 
selves. Neither can we cultivate any private virtues: That 
which we do, will touch somebody else, somewhere. Our hand 
is on some other life for good or evil, even when we imagine 
ourselves in deepest secrecy. 
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Thus science discloses the intimacy of our relation to each 
other, and the influence of man on man. Does she not in this 
lesson, instruct us in that charity which covereth many sins? 
She points out men and women who bear the burden of pa- 
ternal vice or maternal feebleness. And when they stumble, 
she bids us restrain the finger of scorn. The sin which is be- 
gotten of ancestral depravity, bequeathed to the unhappy soul 
that writhes under the curse, does not merit contempt, but 
rather pity and help. The knowledge of the transmission of 
moral and physical qualities must mitigate many of our harsh . 
judgments. It must materially affect the questions of responsi- 
bility. And in imparting it to us, science has helped us to a 
kindlier feeling toward each other, a broader charity for the 
erring. 

We have yet to touch upon a contribution of science to our 
religio1s ideas, most important and most significant. That is, 
her discovery of the limits of her own powers. We have re- 
ceived no more vital admission from her. But it-is a fact, 
that she confesses her own incompetence, in face of some of the 
things which the human soul demands shall be done. She 
bears herself proudly and well through almost every labor 
which is set before her. She solves problems which had 
seemed insoluble. She achieves triumphs of combination which 
compel our homage. And there are some who are ready in 
their enthusiasm to pronounce her omniscient and omnipo- 
tent. Butin the very midst of her labors, and when she 
seems ready to make her most astounding discoveries, to trace 
the mind of man to its secret place, to unveil the mysteries of 
the Divine nature, then she stops short, and avows her utter 
inability to do the thing set before her. Especially is this true 
in the search after God, and the endeavor to bring the soul 
into contact with Him. 

It is claimed by many to-day, that science opens the only 
road that leads to a knowledge of God; that only as we ap- 
proach Him through his works can we know Him at all; and 
that the true worshipper must come to him by way of the ob- 
servatory, the laboratory and the schoolroom. But just here 
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science herself has a confession tomake. She declares through 
her wisest advocates that she has nothing to say concerning 
the Power which lurks behind the creation. She only deals 
with phenomena; analyzes and interprets that, and knows 
nothing at all of the real Presence which lies back of the 
visible objects of the universe. As another has said, “ What 
we call science is nothing but our critical interpretation of 
nature. And it no more exhibits to us the real sources from 
which creation sprang, or the modes of its appearing, than the 
critic’s system shows us the poet’s soul.” That puts the mat- 
ter in a nutshell. Science can tell us about God. She cannot 
show us God. She can show us His works. She has not the 
key to His audience chamber. She follows in His footprints, 
and tells us what He has done. She never brings us face to 
face with Him, to commune with Him directly. 

Bring a man before a beautiful picture. Descant upon the 
artist’s genius, point out his success, explain his meaning, criti- 
cise his technique. You have not shown him the man who 
did this thing. Who can tell bya study of the statue, what 
manner of man he was who carved the Venus de Milo? Who 
can write a transcript of Beethoven’s mind from a simple 
criticism of the Ninth Symphony? So the Being of God, the 
Divine Essence, is forever shut up against us if we wait for 
science to lead us to it. And so she herself admits. She 
claims by the mouth of her ablest spokesman, that she cannot 
say anything about the Spirit which lies back of Nature. 
Herbert Spencer himself declares that from the standpoint of 
science, the Power which the universe manifests to us is in- 
scrutable. 

Here, finally, is perhaps the most refined service of science 
to religion, in the rebuke of a certain presumptuousness in 
very well-meaning minds, who feel that religion brings them 
face to face with God, so that they may be on the same terms 
with him as with a next-door neighbor. There are too many 
who believe the office of revelation to be to remove all sense of 
mystery which invests the Divine Being and reduce him to the 
footing of a cheap familiarity. But could this sacrilege become 
possible, reverence and devotion would be gone. The mystery 
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of God is half the life of religion. And this modesty of science 
ought to be a pointed reproof of that coarse intimacy of which 
some men boast, as if they were special confidants of the 
Almighty, and had looked upon His very features. We need 
to learn a more modest reverence. 

We must not mistake the function of religion, and feel that 
she has taken the veil from off the face of God. Let us re- 
member that most beautiful myth of Psyche, and her celestial 
spouse who came to her by night and stayed as long as the 
shadows lasted, but fled with the first grey of the dawn. She 
never saw his face, nor looked upon his god-like form. Yet 
she heard his voice and was happy in his tenderness and love. 
But when in an ill-fated disobedience to his entreaties, she 
stole upon him with a light, to satisfy a prying curiosity, he 
fled from her in anger. So God visits the soul, in the dark- 
ness of mystery. He steals into the heart, close veiled from 
sight, keeping in the shadow, yet not withholding himself from 
the sacred communion of worship. We must be content to 
have our eyes holden, so that our inner sense is quickened. 
God will not stay in the glare of an impertinent light. Faith 
hears Him. The hand of consciousness is in His. We must 
be content with this. If we attempt to reveal those hidden 
features, to unveil the awful beauty of his being, lo, He has 
fled from us altogether ! 


“ArticLe XVIII. 
The Jewish Pealter. 


La Bible, traduction nouvelle, avec introductions et commentaries, par 
M. Edouard Reuss, professor & |’ université de Strasbourg. Ancien 
Testament, 5th partie—Poesie Lyrique. Paris, Sandoz et Fisch- 
bacher, 1875. 

Etudes sur la Po¢sie Hebraique. Le Psantier Juif d’ apres la nouvelle 
traduction de M. Reuss, par M. Albert Réville. Revue des Deux 
Mondes, lst Nov. 1875. 


A new French translation of the Bible has recently been 
undertaken by Professor Reuss of the University of Strasburg, 
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whose long and brilliant career of exegesis and criticism will 
be worthily crowned by this great Biblical work. The transla- 
tion is accompanied by notes and an introduction to each 
book ; it will be comprised in some twelve or fifteen volumes, 
and will be completed, it is hoped, in three or four years. 
Part Fifth, recently issued, contains the Psalms, and has been 
made the subject of a review by M. Réville, himself also a dis- 
tinguished Biblical scholar. Without claiming for the views 
of these authors any special originality, it is believed that they 
will be of interest to the American reader both in themselves, 
and as affording a just idea of the measure and manner of 
serious French criticism of the Bible at the present day. 

The Psalms, strictly speaking, form in the Hebrew and in all 
the translations made from it, a collection of a hundred and 
fifty canticles, but the versions do not all agree in the number- 
ing of the individual Psalms, the Septuagint and the Vulgate 
uniting the 9th and 10th, and the 114th and 115th, and 
dividing into two the 116th and the 147th. The collection 
appears to have been made with the intention of furnishing a 
hymn-book for use in the service of the synagogues, or meet- 
ings for prayer and exhortation which sprang up during the 
Rabylonian Captivity, and remained in existence even after the 
Temple had been rebuilt under the Persian rule. While this 
sanctuary was, and must ever be, peculiar, the only place in 
the world where the sacrifice could be efficacious and the sac- 
erdotal ritual legitimate, synagogues were multiplied indefi- 
nitely without, as well as within, the limits of Palestine, and 
it is to them in reality, that the Bible owes its present form, for 
it was to supply their needs that a collection of the sacred 
writings was made, the Law and the Prophets being read aloud, 
while the Psalms furnished them with suitable musical ex- 
pression for their devout feelings. From the synagogues, the 
Psalms passed over to the Christian Church, which has used 
them in all its branches. They are sung in Greek in the 
Eastern church ; the Roman Catholic chants them in Latin ; 
and the various Protestant communions of different lands 
paraphrase them in nearly all the modern languages of the 
world. 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XIII 19 
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The Hebrew text is accompanied by certain musical indica- 
tions whose meaning is in some cases so nearly inexplicable, 
that conjectures upon it seem to be profitless ; one interesting 
particular, however, is brought to light in M. Reuss’s notes, 
which belongs under this head. A number of Psalms are pre- 
ceded by certain words entirely disconnected with the subject 
of the Psalm, in which critics have persisted in detecting men- 
tion of musical instruments, as if the text had recommended 
some one or other for the accompaniment. But these words 
are not names of musical instruments. It seems rather that 
they are a reference to songs of a secular kind, well-known 
among the people, to whose music these Psalms were destined 
tobe sung. Anaiogous facts in history strengthen this theory : 
certain Jesuit hymns were current at the beginning of the 
present century, set to airs borrowed from fashionable operas ; 
in the sixteenth century, Marot’s Psalms were sung at the 
French court and in the streets of Paris, to popular tunes ; 
and at the present day, musical compositions of almost every 
sort are laid under contribution to accompany sacred words in 
the service of the sanctury. By favor of this ingenious con- 
jecture, life and color are restored to those superscriptions 
which have not suffered too much from the ignorance of 
copyists. Thus, Ps. xxii. was to be sung to the air of a ballad 
beginning, “‘ The Hind of the Morning”; Ps. xlv., lxix., Ixxx., 
to “ The Lilies”; Ps. lvi. to “* Dove of the distant Terebinth- 
trees”; three others, viii., lxxxi., lxxxiv., to “* Gittith,” “ the 
tune of Gath” — as we say, “ the Marseillaise.” We have no 
right to conclude that these melodies were unworthy of the 
sacred words adapted to them; but it seems evident that their 
original words were of the graceful, idyllic, and, so to speak, 
worldly order, rather than belonging to the class of more 
austere compositions. 

The hundred and fifty Psalms which have come down to us 
are, with a single exception, of a religious character. At times, 
it is true, the warlike or the patriotic tone predominates, but 
besides the fact that this does not annul the religious character 
of the. compositions in which it vibrates most strongly, it must 
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always be remembered that, with the Jew, patriotism and de- 
votion came to be inseparably united. The exception referred 
to is Ps. xlv., which the Hebrew text entitles, “.A Song of 
Loves,” and the Greek, ‘“* Upon the Beloved.” This is evi- 
dently a song for a royal marriage, of some date later than 
David, and to make the application which Jewish and Chris- 
tian mysticism has sought to discover, is simply to wrest it 
from its plain and evident import. 

To grant this exception, does not take away the radically 
religious character of the collection, so marked indeed that not- 
withstanding the superior beauty of many of the separate com- 
positions, the continuous reading of the Psalms begets a feeling 
of monotony even when one reads in the original, and much 
more so when they are known only through the unflattering 
medium of a translation. It is true that the Greek and the 
Latin versions have been able to preserve to them a certain 
charm which our modern idioms deny ; but, even then their 
original aspect is in a degree altered. For instance, the 
favorite passages of the Vulgate, as ‘“‘ De profundis clamavi ad 
te, Domine!” breathe in almost every case a kind of sombre, 
passive melancholy widely at variance with the vivacity and 
the vivid power of the original text. To this we must add 
that even the latest translators have not sought to indicate the 
cadenced. rhythm of the Hebrew, and give no hint that the 
original text was verse. Still another failure in the true com- 
prehension of the Psalms arises from a certain pre-conceived 
idea that the Psalmists, as Biblical poets, held views, if not 
absolutely Christian, at least in a certain harmony with the 
Gospel teachings, and frequent anachronisms are committed 
in attributing to them the sentiments and doctrines of a later 
age. 

That the collection which has come down to us was not 
gathered all at one time is a point upon which we can easily 
satisfy ourselves. Certain liturgic formulas at the close indi- 
cate the existence of four earlier collections, viz.: i.—xli. ; 
xlii.-lxxii.; Ixxiii-lxxxix.; xc.—cvi., and the remainder may 
be regarded as composing a fifth. At the end of the second 
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series we read: ** The Psalms of David, the son of, Jesse, are 
ended,” while later we find many others attributed to him. 
Also, we observe a repetition of certain Psalms, and are led to 
the conclusion that the smaller collections were the work of 
different hands and at different periods. Other subdivisions 
are traceable, — as the ‘Psalms of Asaph,” and those attributed 
to the Sons of Korah. One little collection, entitled “ Songs 
of Degrees,” long puzzled commentators by its designation, 
till the happy solution was offered that they were Psalms col- 
lected for a hymn-bvok in use by the pilgrims “ ascending up ” 
to Jerusalem on occasion of their great annual solemnities. 
As a whole, then, we may regard the Book of Psalms as 
composed of many lesser collections at last permanently united, 
and no doubt their popularity was the principle which governed 
the selection. This popularity in turn rested on the real 
poetic charm of the composition, but evidently they do not 
possess this charm equally throughout their whole number. 
Doubtless some contain beauty of the highest order, but others 


are certainly weak in form and in thought, mere strings of 
couplets added together without any connection of ideas. 
Such, for the most part, are the alphabetic Psalms, so called, 
each verse or strophe following the alphabetic order in its 
initial letter. Concerning these, little could be said of interest, 
aud we pass to the consideration of those whose vigorous merits 
have made them precious to all the ages. | 

The Hebrew poetry was essentially lyric, that is to say, in- 
dividual. The Israelite composed neither drama, in the full 
sense of the word, nor epic poem. In the entire Bible, The 
Song of Songs is the only composition in which we can detect 
anything approaching the drama, and in fact, this graceful 
poem scarely rises above a conversational eclogue. In regard 
to the epic poem, now that we understand the laws of its 
formation, it is instructive to observe that ancient Israel pos- 
sessed all the elements for such a stately composition, that is 
to say, glorious mythic traditions, a prolonged and finally vic- 
torious struggle for independence, heroes who were great war- 
riors before the Lord, many songs celebrating their exploits, \ 
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their misfortunes, their triumphs, — and yet all this ended in 
nothing more than a compilation of every-day prose, wherein 
the critic’s glass has but just been able to detect some few old 
poetic fragments, flotsam from this great shipwreck. But the 
lyre of Israel has never been silent. The great poets of the 
Jewish nation are her psalmists and her prophets. ‘The latter, 
especially those of the highest rank, are preachers who spoke 
in verse. The ode, the hymn, the elegy, the martial or the 
religious song, are the preferred forms of the national poetry. 
The Hebrew poet is not concealed, like the epic poet, behind 
the events or the heroes that are the theme of his verse, nor, 
like the dramatist, beneath the passions and the strifes which 
he puts upon the stage: it is himself that he lays before us, it 
is his own personal feelings, his enthusiasms, his hatreds, his 
loves, which are the subject-matter of his compositions. It 
has been suggested that the three great forms of poetry, the 
epic, the dramatic and the lyric, correspond to the three per- 
sons of the verb: the epic to the third, he or she; the dramatic 
to the second, thou or you; the lyric to the first, 2. Hebrew 
poetry is, in its essence, of the first person. 

For this reason, the poetry of the Jewish nation is eminently 
subjective. The Hebrew poet sings as he feels, for as long a 
time, and with the same limitations; do not ask him to con- 
fine the expression of his feelings within any boundaries de- 
termined in advance by the exigencies of good taste or of logic. 
The melody ceases abruptly, and usually we cannot tell why 
it stops, or why it did not stop before. Many Hebrew songs 
end, like many German books we know, with some detail, the 
foot yet lifted for another step. It is because the poet had 
finished what he had to say. With the careless freedom of 
the individual who takes whatever may be useful to him, with- 
out himself consenting to any subjection, he seizes at will upon 
whatever nature furnishes in the way of analogies, symbols or 
comparisons. Hence that profusion of images, of bold meta- 
phors, of prosopopeeias, which has always astonished, and which 
often charms, the Western mind. In Hebrew poetry there 
are singing mountains, islands that leap for joy, floods which 
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clap their hands, divine nostrils smoking with anger. Our 
classic taste cannot always reconcile itself to these audacities, 
before which the boldest romanticists themselves recoil; but 
in the original, impregnated with the perfume of antiquity, 
this vigorous taking possession of nature lends a great charm 
to these lyric tones of the ancient East. 

It has often been asked, and the question has never been, 
and can never be fully answered, what was the form of verse 
among the Hebrews. Without entering into an analysis of the 
theories and discussions of this difficult subject, we remark 
that one noteworthy fact is the very original character of the 


symmetry which rules throughout in the poetic compositions 
of Israel, namely: that rhyme of the thought, which we desig- 
nate as parallelism, consisting in the resemblance of the idea 
expressed by two or more verses. As its most frequent form 
we find two verses, each expressing the same idea in different 
language, as in Ps. xviii. 4-6. It is this rhythmic oscillation 
of thought that M E. Quinet compares to the balancing of a 
sling. In other cases the parallelism requires three or four 
verses. Elsewhere, again, the verses are so constructed that, 
in every four, the first two and the last rhyme in ideas; or, 
the third combines with the first and the fourth with the 
second. This, which is a sort of counterpart to our alternate 
rhymes, is well exhibited in Ps. xix.: “The law of the Lord 
is perfect,— restoring the soul; the teaching of the Lord is 
sure, — rejoicing the heart ;”’ &c. 

Very often the combinations change in the same piece of 
composition, but, in some way, this parallelism is always 
present. In translations it does much to slacken the move- 
ment of the original poetry. Many repetitions which are full 
of strength and grace in the Hebrew, degenerate in our ver- 
sions into simple monotony. Without recurring to the 
idea of a sling, which certainly has no very intimate associa- 
tion with poetical ideas, would it be rash to believe that this 
balanced form was connected originally with a kind of panto- 
mime or dance, where movements combined two by two in 
some way called for thet wo-fold expression of the thought ? 
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Dissent must also be expressed from the wide-spread error 
which represents Hebrew poetry as exclusively consecrated to 
religious themes. This idea has arisen very naturally from 
the fact that almost all the Hebrew compositions we possess 
are upon subjects of this nature. Under the control of the 
same illusion it has been customary to designate the Bible as 
the national library of the Jews. But the books of which it is 
composed represent but one phase of their ancient literature, 
the only one that has come down to us. It was to confirm the 
faith and strengthen the religious knowledge of their country- 
men and not for love of art, that the rulers of the synagogue, 
after the return from captivity, gathered these scattered books 
into a collection. They made a choice, guided by motives 
which had absolutely nothing literary in them ; but from these 
very books, we learn of the existence of a long and precious 
series of national or popular poems without direct, or perhaps 
without any, relations to religion. In Israel, as among all 
nations, there were songs of love, of war, and of victory. Col- 
lections of such songs are quoted from, here and there, in the 
canonical books. Ancient Israel had also its epithalamia, its 
laments, and dirges for the dead. Poetry had its share in the 
village amusements, as well as in the great experiences of the 
tribe. In the evening, gathered around the well, the shep- 
herds and hunters entertained themselves with singing and 
the accompaniment of their rustic instruments. The virgins 
of Gilead had their lamentation over the daughter of Jephtha, 
the victim of her father’s cruel imprudence, and the virgins of 
Shiloh formed choruses every year. Young men loved to re- 
peat the elegy which David, the bold warrior, wrote upon the 
death of his friend Jonathan. The discovery of a spring of 
water inspired a song of rejoicing, and the smith, hammering 
at his anvil, repeated the rude accents of the song of Lamech 
(Gen. iv. 23, 24). Finally, among the amusements of the 
festival was the proposing of enigmas in verse. 

It seems indeed, and the idea is not inconsistent with the 
actual history of the Israelites, that the further we go back 
into the past, the less does their poetry bear a specially religious 
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stamp. It was only towards the last of its independent exist- 
ence that its faith became the absorbing object of thought and 
affection with this people. In its heroic age it shared with the 
rest of the world the taste for bold adventure, an implacable 
hatred of its neighbors, the intoxication of victories. The con- 
queror in his hymns of triumph was not contented with ex- 
tolling his own prowess, he pursued with maledictions or with 
sarcasms his conquered or slaughtered foe. Returning from 
the warlike expedition, he was received by the women of his 
tribe who came to meet him, dancing and singing to the sound 
of timbrels, eager to share the booty. To the bravest, the fair- 
est, as in the Macedonian victories. In another order of 
emotions, the idyl, the pastoral, had their place in the old 
Hebrew poetry. It is these poetical compositions, peaceful or 
warlike, which have preserved and sometimes embellished the 
memory of the facts more or less legendary of their ancient 
history, serving as a basis for the prose recitals of the books of 
Genesis, of Joshua, Judges, and in part, the Kings. 

There is no reason to be surprised at the small number 
of fragments which have come down to us. These ancient . 
compositions were rude, they betrayed a grossness of manner 
which shocked the decorum of a more civilized age, and, 
above all, they inust often have been offensive to the 
sombre orthodoxy of the times in which this collection for 
the uses of the synagogues was made. It was the fixed idea 
of the leaders of Judaism in the. centuries immediately pre- 
ceding our era, that their rigid monotheism, and their ritual 
observances went back to David, to Moses, and even an earlier 
date. These very documents whose conservation we owe to 
them demonstrate how great was their self-deception, but this 
was no fault of theirs, and we may be sure that they did noth- 
ing to preserve from oblivion that which appeared to them 
evidently contrary to the faith and law of their times. 

Thus we may assume that the Psalms are very far from rep- 
resenting all the lyric poetry of Israel, and we must draw too 
from this general survey conclusions unfavorable to the high 
antiquity of this collection. Such a consideration by no 


& 
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means diminishes their esthetic merit, nor their importance 
as a historical monument. There came a day when, without 
abating in their colossal ambition, the Jews perceived that 
they were of importance in the world only through their reli- 
gious originality. Their last period of glory, the time of the 
Maccabees, had no other efficient cause than this conviction, 
henceforth indelible, of the solidarity, of the fusion — to speak 
more accurately — of the national and the religious interest. 
It is easy to understand that, as this sentiment grew, the pop- 
ular lyre vibrated only in those chords which found an echo in 
the multitude. ‘Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth” 
singeth, even more truly than it “ speaketh.” 

Thus instructed as to the place that the Psalms occupy in 
respect to Jewish poetry in general, we may now proceed to 
examine the more salient phenomena which recommend them 
to our notice. 

The first peculiar trait to be noticed is what we may call the 
familiarity of the Psalmists when they address Jehovah, whom, 
however, they know how to conceive and describe as a Being 
infinitely august and to be feared. Their invocations suppose 
an intimacy which would easily disconcert a faith less sure of 
itself. Their piety does not recoil even from the idea of ad- 
dressing explicit reproaches to this protector of Israel, who 
leaves his innocent people so long a prey to the reviling and 
abuse of their enemies. Thus in Ps. xliv., we find a long 
enumeration of the woes of all kinds which afflict the people 
of the Lord. They are conquered, pillaged, dispersed, sold for 
a contemptible price, delivered as sheep to the slaughter, the 
scorn and derision of other nations. And the psalmist con- 
tinues, addressing himself to the Lord: “ All this has hap- 
pened unto us, but we have not forgotten thee ; we have not 
renounced thy covenant. Our heart has not been turned away ; 
our steps have not gone astray from thy paths, although thou 
hast trodden us under foot among jackals, and hast plunged 
us into darkness. If we had forgotten the name of our God, 
and stretched out our hands towards a stranger! It is for thee 
that we are slain every day. Arise! why sleepest thou, O 
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Lord? Awake! why hidest thou thy face? Dost thou forget 
our poverty and our oppression ? ” 

Under a much less trivial form, this is really the very same 
idea as in the medieval Mystery where, during the crucifixion, 
we see the Eternal Father, profoundly asleep in Paradise, 
until the moment when an angel comes to pull his blue sleeve, 
and awaken him to notice the atrocity going on upon the 
earth. And for all this, we find, however, in the same collec- 
tion, Psalms where the notion of the infinity of God, of the in- 
significance of man in the presence of Divine Omnipotence, 
and yet of the high rank assigned to the human race in creation, 
is expressed in a form so beautiful, so simple, so elevated, that 
it has become classic. There is nothing more natural or ex- 
quisite than the eighth Psalm, which appears to be the song of 
a shepherd, contemplating by night the splendors of an Eastern 
sky. We cannot be mistaken in characterizing this as an ad- 
mirably pure outburst of the most genuine religious feeling. 
It is in compositions like tnis that the Jewish monotheism re- 
veals its immense superiority over the best utterances of the 
natural religions. This tone of humility towards God, and at 
the same time of mastership toward all that is not man, this 
impassioned but self-controlled admiration of visible nature, 
this joy in living as master upon earth by Divine right, every- 
thing in this little poem breathes a virile and healthy religion. 
How we should rejoice to find everywhere in the annals of 
piety that harmony of two tendencies, perfectly reconcilable 
with one another, but too often, to man’s misfortune, placed 
by him in positions of mutual antagonism! Either Buddhist, 
that is to say, inert and passive; or active, but in revolt; it 
would seem as if he could not find the middle term! And 
yet this middle term exists, and it is because containing it, 
that this eighth Psalm is so beautiful. 

Also from the same point of view, we must mention the 
noble close of the sixty-eighth Psalm, in which the Psalmist 
utters his gratitude at the sight of the earth fertilized by the 
rains of Heaven. ‘ Thou crownest the year with thy good- 
ness,” etc. Every one is familiar with the first words, so often 
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quoted, of the nineteenth Psalm: ‘The heavens declare the 
glory of God.” This is again a beautiful religious interpreta- 
tion of nature, a genuine antique. It reminds us of that mys- 
terious Divine power which breathes throughout creation, and 
at the same time, it gives us a curious index of the ancient 
Israelitish opinion concerning the sun and his diurnal revolu- 
tion. It seems to have been conceived that the sun had, 
below the horizon, a palace, or rather —and this is the more 
ancient idea —a tent, where he reposed after the fatigues of 
the day. Why does the singer stop so abruptly after this pic- 
ture of the rising sun? Simply because his momentary in- 
spiration goes no farther. Among the great spectacles of the 
visible world, that of the sun “ going out” (the usual expres- | 
sion in Hebrew, in place of our “ rising”) appears to him to 
surpass all others. It is, in his eyes, the chapter par excellence 
in natural theology. He tells it; and let no one ask more of 
him, under pretext that a poem should be better rounded to 
its close ; he would find that a most unnecessary requisition. 

Again, there are Psalms, like the hundred and sixteenth, 
which suppose the action divided among groups of singers, 
and which remotely resemble our oratorio. Others, like the 
twenty-ninth, imitate the tumult of a great storm. Elsewhere 
(Psalm civ.) we find a poetic amplification of the story of 
creation as recorded in Genesis. In Psalm xviii., a song of 
gratitude on occasion of a brilliant victory, the poet still 
breathes forth the fury of the conflict. “ Those who hate me,” 
he cries, “‘ I will destroy ; I will beat them small like the dust 
which the wind carrieth away; I will sweep them out as the 
mire in the streets.” One may say in general that the rarest 
thing in all the Psalms is pity for an adversary, whether van- 
quished or not. It is impossible to hate more vigorously than 
do these pious singers. It is in this, above all, that the Psalms 
betray their Jewish origin, and that they have furnished texts 
and pretexts to most deplorable excesses of Christian in- 
tolerance. The only thing to do is to destroy the enemy, to 
annihilate him in the name of the Lord; the only pleasure is 
to render back to him tenfold the injury he has done. The ° 
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beautiful elegy formed by Psalm exxxvii., in which the Psalm 
ist depicts with most pathetic power the children of Israel be- 
wailing their lost country, having no longer heart to sing, and 
hanging their harps upon the willow, —this touching expres- 
sion of the tenderest patriotic feeling, ends with an atrocious 
imprecation of revenge: “ O Babylon, destroyer, hail to him 
who shall take thy little children and dash them against the 
stones !” 

We must remember, however, that if passages like these are 
a painful surprise to readers who are expecting to find in these 
Jewish compositions an anticipation of the Gospel morality, it 
is to the adoption of the Psalms as their customary book of 
sacred songs by the Christian Church of all ages and to the 
innumerable contradictions consequent therefrom, that we 
must chiefly ascribe the blame. The Psalmists sing what they 
have in their hearts, but with the idea that the whole nation 
sings with them. National individuality is even more absolute 
than personal individuality. Now the enemy of the nation, 
and God’s enemy are cne and the same. The oppression of 
the chosen race was not alone an iniquity, it was a sacrilege. 
The excuse for this people is that, forced to compare their re- 
ligious faith with that of their idolatrous neighbors, they could 
not fail to be proudly aware of their own superiority. 

At the period when most of the Psalms were composed, this 
sentiment must have been especially powerful. It had not 
always been so highly developed. There had been a time 
when the children of Israel adored their God Jehovah in pref- 
erence to any other, because he was the national divinity, the 
natural protector, the invincible defender of the people whom 
he had chosen ; but this exclusive worship rendered to a jealous 
God, did not at all annul belief in the existence of other di- 
vinities, powerful also, and to be feared. If it pleased this 
reticent divinity who would not show himself, and whom no 
human eye had ever been able to discover in the skies — if it 
pleased him to be adored without being represented under 
visible forms, there was nothing to prevent any man’s believing 
that other gods, otherwise disposed, consented to animate their 
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images, either dwelling within them, or endowing them with 
magical virtues. Idolatry always vivifies in a degree, if not 
wholly, the chon or the statue. Thus the early Israelite was 
timid, not audacious, in presence of the symbols of foreign 
faiths. 

When, on the other hand, he had gained in knowledge 
of the world, in reason, in reflection, in faculty of analysis ; 
when his monotheism had come to understand itself thoroughly; 
when, having examined closely the blocks carven by the work- 
man’s hand, he had satisfied himself that there was nothing 
there but stone, or metal, or wood, can one conceive the con- 
tempt which sprang up in his soul at the sight of men so 
foolish as to speak with respect and fear of that which could 
neither hear nor see them? Observe even in our own days 
the disdainful smile of the Protestant peasant before certain 
exuberant displays of Catholic piety—a smile sometimes 
noticed, and which formerly cost him dear. Every nation is 
ready to believe itself the first in the world, but no people 
ever had better excuse for this than had the Jews. What con- 
sciousness of intellectual and religious superiority in the 
Psalmist’s prolonged raillery concerning idolaters (Ps. cxv.): 
“Their gods are of silver and gold,” etc. ! 

Yet this spiritual superiority was far from finding its sanc- 
tion in temporal facts. At every moment it was the idolater, 
the stupid idolater, who imposed upon the worshipper of the 
living God his intolerable yoke. Nothing exasperates the ani- 
mosity of the oppressed against the oppressor so much as the 
consciousness, whether well or ill-founded, of being his mental 
superior. How little Antiochus understood the people he had 
to deal with when he imagined that an image of the Olympian 
Jupiter would be an imposing object to the recalcitrant Jews, 
and might aid in reconciling them to Greek civilization. It 
was, on the contrary, to represent to them that civilization in 
the most ridiculous light; and, among a people habituated as 
they were, to take religious matters most seriously, the Jupi- 
ter of Phidias himself would have obtained no other success 
than that of scandal. Most of the Psalms reflect this 
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melancholy strife of the national conscience and the actual 
situation. M. Reuss shows that wherever we are tempted to 
find the expression of a personal, isolated injury, it is usually 


the lamentation of a people poured forth in individual form. 


The persecuted servant of the Lord, who, in a multitude of 
Psalms laments, revolts, invokes divine vengeance on his op- 
pressors, reviles and curses them, is not a solitary man but 


the personified nation speaking. 


On the other hand we must admit that never did human 
language better express the inner religious sentiments of sub- 


mission, of confidence, of repentance, of indestructible hope. 
In these utterances of Jewish poetry there are notes of infinite 


sweetness, of the most exquisite delicacy. It is these inspira- 
tions of an ardent and genuine piety that have made the Psalms 
the chosen reading of wounded souls. Many a saddened heart 
has drawn thence ineffable consolations. The oppressed, the 
persecuted, the afflicted of every age, have been able to appro- 
priate these lamentations full of faith in the eternal justice. 
The timorous conscience has found accents of penitence and 
assurances of pardon that no other literature could ever fur- 
nish. The weak points in these songs of Israel and the strange 
illusions that have prevailed and still prevail in respect to the 
doctrinal teaching they contain, cannot deprive them of this 


merit, which alone explains their long-continued popularity. 
In our age of positive criticism, we find it hard to under- 
stand the facility with which minds of the first rank were able, 
in past ages, to meditate long and deeply upon texts whose 
evident meaning was brutally shocking to their dearest beliefs. 
How was it possible, for instance, that a Pascal, a Bossuet, a 
Fénélon, should take delight in the assiduous reading of the 
Psalms, without ever perceiving that, on a capital point of 
Christian doctrine, namely: the faith in a future life of rewards 
and punishments, they were not merely silent, but absolutely 
ignorant? There can be no question that the Psalms were 
written at a period when this faith was as yet shapeless, and 
no man expected after death a resurrection or a passage into 


a better world. The old Hebrew notion of Sheol, the under- 
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world, a world of sleep alike to righteous and wicked, rules 
without exception throughout the book. Upon it are based 
many arguments. The Psalmists pray for deliverance, and 
urge upon the Lord to remember that, once dead, a man can 


no longer praise Jehovah, as in Ps. Ixxxviii., “ What profit 
wouldst thou have in shedding my blood?” &c. At every 
moment the great problem of undeserved suffering, of the 
triumph of the wicked, forces itself upon the Psalmists, as 


upon Job, in its rigor, and the solution never once appears 
that a future life shall rectify the seeming injustice. Consol- 
ing hope is always bounded by the horizon of time, and deals 


only with the national future, promising a period of glory and 
happiness on earth which shall compensate some day for the 
humiliations of the present hour. Likewise impartial criti- 
cism is forced to relinquish the illusion cherished so long by 
Christian writers of predictions in the Psalms of the coming of 
Christ and the events of his life, and must own that the Jewish 
rabbis were quite right in contesting the arguments of the 
early Fathers upon this subject, and ridiculing the wildly ar- 
bitrary inferences the latter allowed themselves to draw from 
detached passages. 

On the other hand the orthodox Jew must himself have fre- 
quently been embarrassed by the genuinely spiritual views of 
certain Psalms in reference to the legal ritual. Here, they are 
unquestionable preludes to the New Testament. It is well 
known that the Jews after the Captivity attributed the greatest 
importance to a minute observance of the ceremonial law, and, 
among the ordinances attributed to Moses, those which con- 
cerned sacrifices were of the very first rank. It was by sacri- 
fices that the Israelite set himself right with the Deity, that he 
sought to obtain Divine favor, and to avert the penalty of his 
sins. Thus, as was to be expected, it often happened that the 
guilty made light of his transgression, sheltering himself behind 
the opus operatum, the material act of the offering. In re- 
peated instances we find the Psalmists disputing the religious 
value of this form ‘of devotion ; it had to them something ig- 


noble, something contrary to the pure notion of the Divine 
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perfections. To imagine that a man can with flesh of bulls or 
blood of goats change to his own advantage the purposes of 
Jehovah, is to bring down the Almighty nearly to a level with 
himself. | 

We must not however imagine that the same spirituality 
reigns throughout the entire collection. In other Psalms we 
find religious notions of the merest materialism. The Jehovah 
of Psalm xviii., who flies through space mounted upon the 
storm-cloud, of which, by a curious metamorphosis, Christian 
interpreters have made the gentle and angelic cherub, — this 
God, with smoking nostrils, whose mouth breathes out fire, 
and who descends from heaven upon a black cloud, is this the 
omnipresent, Infinite Being of the beautiful one hundred and 
thirty-ninth Psalm, or is it an idol forged by ignorance and 
fear? Nothing shows better than do citations of this kind, the 
progressive nature of that religion of Israel which has escaped 
the law of evolution no more than have other religions, and was 
raised only by successive stages to the height where Chris- 
tianity seized upon it, to spread its essential idea over the 
entire world. 

We must then, in order to admire rightly, make a fair 
statement of the beauties and the faults of this sacred poetry. 
In the light of criticism, the Psalter regains in color, in gen- 
uineness and freshness, what it may have lost in authority as 
a series of texts fallen from Heaven. Nothing on earth is 
exempt from the inevitable condition of imperfection ; but we 
may fearlessly affirm that whatever during the centuries has 
attracted to itself the vencration and the love of humanity, 
has always owed that distinction to its merit, either evident or 
concealed; and the Hebrew Psalms furnish one of the most 
striking illustrations of that truth. It would be impossible for 
the human soul long to feed itself upon a mere illusion. 





TABERNACLES OF THE LORD. 


ARTICLE XIX. 
Tabernacles of the Lord —or the Instinct of Worship. 


Taree tabernacles were known among the ancient Jews. 
The first was called the tabernacle of the congregation, erected 
by Moses, as a place of privacy for consultation with Aaron, 
and also probably for the offices of religious worship. The 
second tabernacle was the larger and more pretentious movable 
tent erected by the great Lawgiver, and celebrated in the wil- 
derness history of the tribes of Jacob. The third tabernacle 
was that which David erected for the reception of the Ark of 
the Covenant when he received it from the house of Obed 
Edom. 

Our present purpose does not reach to a description of 
either of these, but has to do, simply, with tabernacles as places 
of worship, whether they be known as synagogues, temples, 
cathedrals, or mosques. 

Of the most renowned of these, in their beauty and adorn- 
ment, we may say that architectural taste seems to have ex- 
hausted itself in every department of the structure. The 
columns, domes, towers, spires—the majestic portals and 
gorgeous windows, the paintings, statuary and other embellish- 
ments, all these things appeal to an exalting sentiment; and 
stolid indeed must be the soul which can behold such triumphs 
of the skill of man, in adornment of the house of God, and not 
be moved to rejoicing and devotion. 

We know that sacredness cannot truly be affirmed of material 
things; yet the religious uses of a building may in some sort 
invest it with the solemnity of holy ground. Even the Quaker 
cannot approach‘his undecorated Meeting House with the feel- 
ing in which he approaches a barn or a bridge. He may 
strive to divest himself of all reverence for visible, material 
elements, but he will unconsciously be bowed into the worship 
of silence when he draws nigh to the locality in which souls 
have often been moved into spiritual adoration. 

Surely it is not simply superstition which pronounces merri- 
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ment unseemly in a burial-ground, albeit we know that only 
perishing dust is beneath our feet. Memory recalls the per- 
sonal presence of friends who have passed away, and the once 
visible associations of life will not suffer us, unrebuked, to treat 
even the dead with seeming forgetfulness. 1t is not alone the 
usually thoughtful who recognize this inspiration of the de- 
parted. The rough and the rude may strive to overcome or 
disregard it, but there will be an inward avowal of befitting 
solemnity when they walk among graves. 

In like manner, and in some respects for similar reasons, 
the sanctuary of the Lord claims the reverence of solemnity. 
Be it beneath the lofty dome of St. Peters, surrounded by the 
memorial genius of ages long gone, or in the unsightly log 
meeting house of a new settlement, there comes the stillness 
of devotion when we consider that here the soul has sought 
communion with the invisible and eternal spirit, and a voice 
of worship calleth out of the timber and crieth out of the wall. 

It is neither the hour nor the formula of dedication which 
inaugurates this feeling: It is the quickening of both nature 
and reason. Small in its beginnings, the slow procession of 
years increases its power, and crumbling stone, and moss, and 
ivy, serve but to intensify the hallowing influence of centuries. 
By name, it may be, or only in imagination, we think of the 
generations of worshippers who now worship in a house not 
made with hands; and even the fact that we occupy the places 
which shall know them no more, and from which we ourselves 
must soon depart, forms an invisible connection between the 
life that now is and the life that is to come. 

And thus it is that even homeliest locality may gather 
around us the blessing of both memory and prophecy. We 
do not envy the inward state of any one who can lightly re- 
gard the associations of this thought, and only he can know 
its value who sincerely exclaims, “‘ How amiable are thy tab- 
ernacles, O Lord of Hosts! My soul longeth, yea, even faint- 
eth for the courts of the Lord. My heart and my flesh crieth 
out for the living God!” 

Such was the Psalmist’s personal yearning, and doubtless 
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there is an innumerable company, in all climes and of all 
creeds, whose religious experience adopts the language of his 
devotion. 

Yet there are multitudes, even in this land of Churches, 
who appear to be lifeless in respect of any devotional uplifting 
in the tabernacles of the Lord. Many who, without words, say 
unto him, “ Depart from us. We desire not the knowledge 
of thy ways. Whatis the Almighty that we should serve him ? 
and what profit shall we have if we pray unto him?” 

This irreligious utterance is not chargeable to the abandoned 
only. There are thousands of a better class, socially, with 
whom, it would seem, there is little or no attraction in con- 
gregations of worshippers. Nor is this any new thing, since 
an Apostle had occasion to say, “ Forsake not the assembling 
of yourselves, as the manner of some is.” It is not simply 
the desire to hear something new, nor even the expectation of 
instruction, that should lead men into the holy places of wor- 
ship, but rather devout and earnest aspiration. 

There seems to be a transgression of grammatical rules in 
the phraseology, ‘‘ My heart and my flesh crieth out.” This 
form of expression is, however, full of meaning. There is 
such an unity implied between heart and flesh that they speak 
the same language and have a common utterance; nay, they 
are mentioned as being one in every sense of religious aspira- 
tion. By heart we understand that spiritual nature which, 
however, degraded by the dominion of earth-born passion, 
protests against the tyranny of mean and low pursuits; and 
by flesh, as here used, we may understand the infirmities of 
which even the strongest and the bravest are conscious. “TI 
will take away the stony heart and will give to you a heart of 
flesh,” was the promise in the olden time; and the new law of 
Christ is to be written, not with pen and ink on parchmeut, 
and not in tables of stone, but on the fleshy tablets of the 
heart. Thus the soul, alike in its highest yearnings, and in 
the deepest consciousness of its weakness, longs for fellowship 
with heavenly things; and thus in unity, “ my heart and my 
flesh crieth out for the living God.” 


, 
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Blessed are they who feel this intensified necessity; and 
they who find and keep the Divine presence they invoke. In 
speaking of it as a necessity, we mean that an assurance of 
the being of a God is one of the outcrying wants of our nature. 
There are some persons indeed, who appear to live without 
hope and without God in the world; yet these (if in reality 
there be any such) must be regarded as exceptions to a won- 
derfully illustrated law. It is alleged that the renowned Hum- 
boldt mentions the Supreme Being only twice in his volumi- 
nous writings, but it must be remembered that his observa- 
tions were restricted to the realm of visible fact, to science, as 
we say, and probably he did not feel called upon, as a philoso- 
pher, to go farther thai to describe or explain things as they 
are, without any attempt to explain the depths of causation. 
If in the midst cf his discoveries he did not bow reverently in 
the presence of the hidden, all contriving mind, he must be 
considered a melancholy exception in the pathway of history. 

The Athenians of Paul’s day, moved by an impulse which 
they scarcely understood, worshipped all the deities adored by 
the priesthood, and then bowed before an altar inscribed to 
the Unknown God, thus completing the circle of devout aspira- 
tion; and surely even idolatry is not so offensive as the in- 
ward deadness and coldness which ignores the being of the 
creator of all worlds. Possibly if we rightly looked into it, the 
fetisch of the Pagan is but the visible representation of an in- 
visible presence, waiting the coming of the revelation, God is 
a Spirit and they who acceptably acknowledge him, must wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth. 

Let us understand that devotion is one thing, while the ex- 
pression of devotion is another. Shouting may be worshipful 
—so also silence may be — and the completed round of rever- 
ence may he recognized alike in “the void waste and in the 
city full.” 

‘Is any among you afflicted, let him pray. Is any merry, 
let him sing psalms’’— so that praise may be resolved into 
prayer and prayer into praise, and the religious element, how- 
ever expressing itself, may be in veneration of him who hath 
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made of one blood all nations of men, that they should seek 
the Lord, if happily they may feel after him, and find him, 
though he be not far from every one of us. 

This perpetual nearness, this vital presence, finds interpre- 
tation in longing for the living God—a form of expression 
many times used in the Scriptures to indicate the constant 
government of the Supreme Being. There is indeed an ex- 
perience respecting which we may claim having been in the 
Spirit on the Lord’s Day ; a special season of communion with 
Him. As localities may be consecrated by devout uses, so 
may times and seasons become sacred by appropriation to wor- 
ship; but all days become holy only as they serve the aims of 
heartfelt reverence ; and all temples made with hands are of 
value only as men themselves become temples of the living 
God. They may dedicate wood and stone, but the higher and 
nobler dedication is that of their own souls. 

The longing and the yearning of the soul is for a Creator 
who has not hidden himself behind the veil of his works, but 
is constantly and consistently operative in all worlds, and es- 
pecially in all aspirations for fellowship with him. He is not 
dormant, nor indifferent, nor dead, but ever exuberant in 
means for drawing his children into the inspirations of his 
love. To this end he is ever revealing himself as the Supreme 
God, the all-wise, the all-merciful, the Father of all; and 
blessed are they who feel the touch of his spirit, and bow in 
worship of his continued presence and control. 
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ARTICLE XX. 
Major General Richard Gridley. 


THE warp and woof of an hundred years have been woven 
into our national history, and we stand before the world, at 
the present time, as the product of a century of effort in the 
direction of self-government. 

In this interesting period, our thoughts are naturally turned 
to the past, and we love to recall those events, and even trials 
and discipline, which have helped to make us what we are. 
As the descendants of those who bove an active part in the 
struggles through which they achieved the victory and secured 
the blessing which we now enjoy, love to linger over the pages 
of history recording the scenes through which they passed, and 
the noble deeds they performed ; as they point with true an- 
cestral pride to the trophies and relics which have been handed 
down from father to son, and cherished as sacred mementos 
of patriotic fidelity, so in some slight degree may we, as one 
of the Christian denominations, call attention with no little 
satisfaction to those instances, in which the threads of our de- 
nominational history come to the surface in the national web, 
and add their hues to its general appearance. 

We cannot, indeed, reasonably expect that in the revolu- 
tionary struggles we shall find any considerable number who 
could be justly counted as Universalists, for the peculiar doc- 
trines which distinguish this sect were not, at that time, very 
extensively known or understood. Buta few years had elapsed 
after Murray’s voice was lifted up in behalf of this faith, when 
the first mutterings of the coming revolutionary storm began 
to be heard; and in that brief period, with the few instru- 
mentalities at its command, it could not reasonably be ex- 
pected to have rallied around its standard very many of the 
number who would be likely to distinguish themselves in the 
immediate struggles for Independence. Yet, at this early day, 
Murray, and the faith he taught, had become known in that 
region whence arose the spirit which imperatively demanded 
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the rights of a common humanity, and which would not quietly 
submit to unjust tyranny and oppression. The utterances of 
Dr. Jonathan Mayhew, Chauncy, and others, had turned the 
thoughts of some away from the harsh and unpalatable features 
of the prevailing creed, and led them to recognize, at least the 
possibility of, a result in the Divine Government, less revolt- 
ing than a punishment literally eternal. 

It was not difficult, therefore, for the seeds of truth early 
sown. by Murray to take root in a congenial soil; and as he 
went forth proclaiming “the glorious doctrine of the ultimate 
freedom from sin of a world of mankind, he found those who 
were ready to embrace this truth, and to become, also, the firm 
friends of the “ Promulgator.” 

The Governor of Rhode Island, Mr. Greene, Mr. Varnum, 
(afterward Generals in the Revolutionary Army), and other 
prominent men in that State, were among those who favorably 
received him, and approvingly encouraged him in his mission. 

Gen. Greene was of Quaker parentage and a member of their 
society, but upon his taking up arms he consistently renounced 
the principles of that sect, and was promptly and as consis- 
tently excommunicated. He subsequently embraced the truth 
proclaimed by Murray, and when appointed Commander of 
the forces sent from Rhode Island to aid in resisting British 
encroachments, united with the other officers in desiring his 
services as Chaplain of the Brigade then in camp at Jamaica 
Plain. In this capacity Mr. Murray a¢companied a detach- 
ment of the Brigade tg compliment General Washington upon 
his arrival at Cambridge to take supreme command of the 
army. He was received by Washington with marked favor 
and uniform attention, and when, not many days after, the 
Chaplains of the army united in petitioning the Chief for the 
removal of Mr. Murray from the Chaplain’s position, the only 
answer he returned was to be found in the general orders of 
the following day, appointing “ Mr. John Murray, Chaplain of 
the three Rhode Island regiments, with a command from his 
Excellency, George Washington, that he should be respected 
accordingly.” His commission was made out and presented, 
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but in a most respectful manner returned with sincere thanks 
for the honor conferred, and the humble request that he might 


be permitted to continue in service as a volunteer. 

We find another friend of Murray, and an adlierent of the faith 
he taught, in the subject of this sketch, Major General Richard 
Gridley, a veteran soldier of the Freuch wars, at the com- 
mencement of the Revolution. 

He was born in Boston, June 38,1711. His parents were 
Richard and Rebecca Gridley. The family were respectable, 
influential and wealthy. An older brother, Jeremiah (or 
Jeremy) Gridley, born June 3, 1705, graduated from Harvard 
College 1725, studied Theology, and for a while preached, but 
finally gave himself to the study of Law, and in this profession 
acquired great reputation in his native city ; so much that he 
was appointed Attorney General of the Province of Massachu- 
setts, and stood at the head of his profession. It was his 
parent’s purpose to educate and fit Richard for the mercantile 
profession ; and to this end, he was early afforded superior 
opportunities for education. His own mind, however, seems 
to have turned strongly toward the higher departments of 
mathematics and to military science; a knowledge of which 
he acquired with facility. In early manhood he found em- 
ployment as a surveyor and civil engineer; but during this 
time there was growing up within him that love of military 


life, and adventure which, in 1744, led him to accept a 
Lieutenant Colonel’s commission in the army of General Pep- 
perell; which in the following year constituted the Expedition 
sent out by Gov. Shirley, having for its purpose the Reduction 
of Louisburg, then held by the French, and considered the 
strongest fortification north of the Gulf of Mexico. 

Upon the death of Meserve, the chief engineer of the ex- 
pedition, Mr. Gridley was called to take up the duties of that 
office for which he was so well qualified, and planned the 
fortifications which aided the British forces in overcoming the 
French, and caused the surrender of the fortress on the 17th 
of June, 1745. Three years later, by the peace of Aix 
la Chapelle, Louisburg became again a French possession ; and 
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in 1758 again the desire of the British government in America, 
and a second expedition against it under Gen. Amherst, num- 


bered Lieut. Col. Gridley among its valued officers, as chief en- 
gineer and commander of artillery. In this expedition, not 
only did he display his skill in planning and erecting fortifica- 
tions, but also as an artillerist, with accurate estimate and a 
correct eye adjustizg the mortar which, on the third fire, 
threw a shell into the citadel and became the immediate cause 
of its second surrender, July 26, 1758. 

In the interval between the first and second expeditions 
against Louisburg, we find him connected with one against 
Crown Point, under Gen. Winslow, holding the commissions 
of “ Lieut. Col. and Commander of Train and Company.” It 
was during this expedition, and the following year, that he 
constructed Fort William Henry and Fort George at the head 
of Lake George, and others in that vicinity. Paul Revere, 
then only twenty years of age, accompanied him in this expe- 
dition, and in 1756 was made Lieutenant of Artillery and 
stationed at Fort Edward. 

At the siege of Quebec, in 1759, Col. Gridley commanded 
the Provincial Artillery under Gen. Wolfe. In that memora- 
ble battle upon the Plains of Abraham, in which the brave 
young general lost his life, he bore a distinguished and promi- 
nent part. Side by side they had fought before the walls of 
Louisburg, and exchanged mutual congratulations at the vic- 
tory that rewarded their labors, and here again they unite 
their efforts for the glory of England’s Crown, the one to 
catch only a glimpse of victory with death dimmed eye, the 
other spared for important duties in opposition to the British 
throne. 

From this time, for about ten years, very little is known of 
Mr. Gridley’s history. The only clue we have to his where- 
abouts or occupation, is in an old account book, carefully pre- 
served, kept very evidently in his own beautiful hand writing, 
and covering the period trom 1761 to 1764; which seems to 
indicate that during that period he was engaged in trade, and 
doing quite an extensive business in Montreal or vicinity. In 
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this book are found accounts against Gen. Gage and other 
officers and surgeons of the British army. The siege of Quebec 
seems to have been the closing up of Cul. Gridley’s military 
services in aid of the English government, and in considera- 
tion thereof, Magdalen Islands with an extensive seal and cod 
fishery, and half pay as a British officer were conferred upon 
him ; and in 1773 the Governor of New Hampshire granted 
him three thousand acres of land. It is probable that he re- 
moved to Canton (then Stoughton) about 1772 or 3; having 
previously purchased one half of Massapoag Pond in Sharon, 
then regarded as valuable on account of the iron ore found in 
its bed, and a small farm and water power in Canton on a 
stream issuing therefrom. Here he engaged in the iron busi- 
ness, and for the remainder of his life, with noticeable inter- 
ruptions, this was his home. 

Thus his situation at the age of sixty-two was such as seem- 
ingly promised a quiet and satisfactory old age, enriched with 
stirring memories of fidelity in the trying scenes through which 
he had passed, the victories he had helped to achieve, a com- 
petency of worldly goods, and the respect and esteem of the 
' true and noble men with whom he had been associated. 

It is at this period of his history that we first learn of the 
peculiarity of his religious opinions; and so outspoken and 
distinct were his utterances in this direction, in behalf of that 
doctrine then proclaimed almost exclusively by the sainted 
Murray, that he is remembered and spoken of in Canton even 
at the present day as a decided Universalist. In him John 
Murray found a true and noble friend. While settled in Bos- 
ton he used often to resort to the quiet home of the veteran 
soldier, and it was probably in his house, and about this time, 
that the doctrine of a world’s salvation was first proclaimed in 
this town. These were seasons of rejoicing, and the memory 
of them tinged with a cheering radiance the declining years of 
both. 

But under these happy circumstances, and though at the 
advanced age of sixty-three he was not one to let the call of 
his imperiled country pass unheeded. As the probability in- 
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creased of a rupture between the colonies and the mother 
country, it is said that no little interest was felt among the 
adherents of the Crown, as to what position the veteran sol- 
dier would take, in case a resort to arms became necessary. 
Accordingly an agent was despatched to Canton to interview 
him upon this subject. His reply to the inquiry we may re- 
gard as characteristic of the man: “I never draw my sword 
but in the cause of justice, and such I consider to be my 
country’s.” 

The Provincial Congress met at Concord, April 22, 1775, 
and found the necessity thrust upon them of organized effort 
to resist the encroachments of the British power, and on the 
following day resolved to raise an army of thirty thousand 
men. The pressing necessity was at once felt of securing the 
service of as many as possible who had had experience in war- 
fare; and accordingly Artemas Ward, who had served under 
Gen. Abercrombie, was appointed Commander-in-chief, and 
the veteran Gridley, Chief Engineer. The command of a regi- 
ment of artillery, which was probably raised largely by his 
efforts, was also given to him as Col. The work of planning 
and constructing fortifications for defence engaged his im- 
mediate attention,—a work to which he brought the ex- 
perience of years of faithful service in the interests of Great 
Britain, and the wisdom and what vigor remained of an 
eventful life of more than threescore years. 

On the night of the 16th of June, 1775, we find him in 
earnest consultation with Generals Prescott and Putnam, as 
to whether Breeds or Bunker Hill, was the most desirable 
locality for the proposed defences against the anticipated ap- 
proach of the British forces. A difference of opinion pre- 
vailed; Gridley, it seems, was disposed to follow the unani- 
mous recommendation of the Committee of Safety given the 
day before, which designated Bunker Hill. One of the 
Generals agreed with him; the other was decidedly in favor of 
fortifying on Breeds Hill. It was not a time when such a question 
could be long debated. Thenight was upon them. Whatever 
was to be done, must be determined upon at once. The 
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morning light would reveal their situation to the British forces, 
and probably call forth an attack. The pressing emergency 
was recognized by Gridley, and yielding to it, he at once com- 
menced to lay out the work for defences upon Breeds Hill. 
In this work he was assisted by Henry Knox, afterward Gen- 
eral, a young grenadier who had but recently escaped from 
Boston, with his sword concealed in the folds of his wife’s 
dress, thus eluding the requisition for every citizen to surren- 
der his arms before leaving town. The detachments ordered 
to the hill for that purpose were set at work and toiled dili- 
gently through the night, and when the morning dawned had 
erected an earthwork which they were still engaged in enlarg- 
ing and strengthening as the alarm spread through the British 
camp. The British officers readily saw the significance of 
that night’s work of the Provincials, and soon opened fire upon 
it, from the vessels lying in the stream, and from the battery 
upon Copps Hill. But so well designed and successful was 
their defence that those occupying it were measurably protected 
from harm. 

As the day dawned, our hero, exhausted by that labor, which 
was more befitting many under his command than one of his 
years, was obliged to retire. But later in the day, as tle action 
came on, the recuperative powers of his constitution were in- 
dicated by his reappearance at the redoubt, and at once taking 
command of his battery. This, so far from being complete, 
consisted of only ten companies and four hundred and seven- 
teen men. With almost youthful vigor he labored at the guns 
until they were disabled by the fire of the enemy and he was 
obliged to order them to the rear. Near the close of the action 
he was wounded in the groin by a musket ball, and finding 
that he could render no further service, he entered his sulky 
to be carried away. Some obstructions caused a delay, and 
he vacated his seat, only to see his horse killed, and the sulky 
so riddled by the bullets of the enemy as to have made it im- 
possible for him to have escaped with his life, had he remained. 

The next day he was removed to his home in Canton ; but 
his wound could not have been very severe, for not many days 
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afterward, assisted by his son, Major Scarborough Gridley, we 
find him taking charge of a battery upon Dorchester Heights. 

Two sons of Col. Gridley took part in the battle on the 17th 
of June, Capt. Samuel Gridley, commanding a company of 
artillery, and doing some effective work from near the redoubt, 
and Maj. Scarborough Gridley, commanding a detachment of 
artillery which was ordered to Charlestown, but took position 
at Cobble Hill to fire upon the frigate Glasgow, and ostensibly 
to cover a retreat which he thought to be imminent. For this 
disregard of orders he was cashiered, and dismissed from the 
Massachusetts service, Sept. 24, 1775, but mentioned as not 
considered incapacitated from serving in the Continental Army 
if recommended by the general officers. 

How long after the battle of Bunker Hill Col. Gridley con- 
tinued in service we have no positive knowledge. Very soon 
after that battle his attention and efforts were directed 
to the planning and erection of fortifications extending 
around Boston, and particularly upon Dorchester Heights. 
Not only were the fortifications erected by him, but the 
guns and mortars which constituted their armament, in 
part, at least, were furnished from his iron works in Canton, 
having been proved by him at Massapoag Pond in Sharon, 
before being placed in position. 

On the 20th of Sept., 1775, the rank of Major General was 
conferred upon him by the Provincial Congress, and on the 
17th of Nov. following he was ordered to take command of the 
artillery forces of the Continental Army. The value of his 
services in the construction of fcrtifications and defences, as 
well as his superior skill in this direction, were recognized by 
Gen. Washington in his declaration made to Congress Dec. 
81, 1775, that ** no one in the army was better qualified to be 
Chief Engineer than Richard Gridley.” 

Upon the evacuation of Boston by the British, in March, 
1776, the repairing and construction of fortifications at Charles- 
town and vicinity, and upon the islands in the harbor, occupied 
his time and attention. 

Respecting the works erected by him, which were the more 
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immediate cause of the evacuation of Boston, an article in 
Silliman’s Journal has the following testimony, ‘ Nothing but 
the enthusiasm of liberty could have enabled the men of 
America to have constructed such works. In history they are 
equalled only by the lines and forts raised by Julius Cesar to 
surround the army of Pompey.”? That they were looked 
upon by the British officers ia much the same light, will be 
seen by the following lines published in the London Magazine, 
in March, 1788, On the British Empire in America, written 
by an English officer some years ago at Boston, in New Eng- 
land. 


“A crafty American walking one day, 
By chance a young Englishman lit on; 
Then dryly demanded, ‘ Now tell me, my friend, 
The bounds of the Empire of Britain ? ’ 


The Englishman piqu’d at a question so home, 
In an instant took fire like a rocket; 

And swift to reply, first thrusts in his hand, 
And pulls out a map from his pocket. 


‘ Behold this red line with my finger I trace: 
By this we our empire bound, Sir; 
Seé! yonder it sweeps beyond Canada’s lakes, 
Here circles your colonies round, Sir. 


By this both our force, and our Empire’s bounds, 

Are proved to the fullest conviction.’ 
‘TI admit (says the other) its power and extent; 

But it is with some little restriction, 

For whilst on your maps you this empire extend, 
By your little red line that’s ideal, 

You reflect not, its power is in Boston confin’d 
By a line of entrenchments that’s real’ ” D. E. 


It is evident that his mental vigor at the advanced age of 
sixty-four was unabated, notwithstanding the peculiarly severe 
trials and toils of a soldier’s life, through which he had passed, 
and to which he had given the enthusiasm of his youth, and the 
vigor of his manhood. But the infirmities of age were creep- 
ing upon him and demanded recognition, and it is not to be 
wondered at that he should desire release from some portion 
of the duties devolving upon him; accordingly he gave up the 
command of the artillery, which had been his special care, and 
with his full consent and approval, Gen. Knox succeeded to 


that position. 
1Frothingham’s Siege of Boston, p. 826. 
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From this period to the close of the war it is probable that 
his time was spent in alternately constructing and superin- 
tending forts and defences, and at his foundry in Canton pre- 
paring armament for them. In 1777, Robert T. Paine, one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, and at this 
time a delegate to Congress was empowered to contract with 
Gen. Gridley for forty eight-inch howitzers, to be sent to 
Ticonderoga. 

“Four years later Congress passed a resolution recommend- 
ing to the State of Massachusetts to make up to Richard Grid- 
ley the depreciation of his pay as engineer, at sixty dollars per 
month, from the time of his appointment to the first of January, 
1781. In 1780 he writes to Major General Heath, that he 
has had no pay for thirteen months, and begs that the General 
will allow him something and charge it to his department ;” ? 
and there are other circumstances which indicate that his 
pecuniary condition at this time was not the most desirable. 
Traditions in Canton, confirmed by other testimony, state 
that his half pay as a British officer was made up to him and 
continued during his life. If this was so, it is more than 
probable that the disturbed and questionable condition of 
financial affairs at that time, left his compensation in arrears 
for somewhat uncomfortably lengthy periods. 

We have thus traced, as well as was possible with the scanty 
materials at command, the various interesting events and in- 
cidents in the public life of the subject of this sketch. There 
is another and a different picture which we must hold up to 
view though it be not so creditable to some of his contem- 
poraries. 

The long desired era of peace to the young and struggling 
nation at length arrived. In 1783 the shouts of rejoicing 
were going up on every hand, and public thanksgivings, cele- 
brations, and mutual congratulations were the order of the 
day. Treaties of peace had been exchanged, the joyful news 
had been officially promulgated, and was heralded from town 
to town and from heart to heart. 


2 Article on Maj. Gen. Richard Gridley in the New England Freemason, May, 1874, 
by D. T. V. Huntoon, Esq. 
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~ Under the direction of the Pastor and Deacons? of the First 
Church of Christ in Canton, a day was appointed and arrange- 
ments made, to appropriately celebrate, at tl.eir meeting-house, 
the joyful occasion. Let us in imagination go back to that period 
and join the throng who are hastening to the appointed place, 
and with them enter and participate in the exercises. And 
may we not also be permitted to pay our respects and express 
our gratitude to those noble men who have fought and bled to 
secure this glorious result? May we not congratulate them 
on being spared to enjoy that freedom from foreign oppression 
for which they had been willing to give their fortunes, and, if 
need be, their lives? There were those who had borne hon- 
orable parts in those struggles, whom their fellow citizens de- 
lighted to honor; and most of all, may we not be permitted 
to pay our respects and offer our grateful thanks to the veteran 
chief engineer of the army, the skilled artillerist, the com- 
panion of Wolfe, — Maj. Gen. Gridley? Alas, this is not our 
privilege. He is not numbered among those who occupy seats 
of honor in that assembly, and we look in vain among the 
gathered multitude, to catch a glimpse of his manly form. 
As the exercises proceed no one rises to explain his absence, 
no communication from him is read to show that he is un- 
avoidably detained. There were those present who knew why 
he was not there, but no inquiries instituted called forth the 
answer that he was notinvited. Meeting a neighbor not many 
days after, Gen. Gridley himself raised the inquiry why, on 
that interesting occasion, his presence was not desired? He 
was answered by his friend, that he had understood that it 
was on account of his religious belief. Because he held toa 
faith which taught spiritual freedom for all mankind at last, 


he was considered unworthy to unite with those who taught 
and believed a different result in the celebration of that vic- 


tory over earthly oppression, to which his efforts more than 
any others present had contributed. 


Pausing for a moment, as the indignity of the neglect 


8 Both religious and secular matters of public interest were very generally directed 
by these men in those days. 
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dawned upon his mind, he gave utterance to this grand and 
eloquent reply : | 

“© Well, I love my God, I love my country, and I love my 
neighbor as myself. If the Dunbars and the Gills have any 
better religion than that, let them show it by their works.” 

A truly noble reply! Though standing almost alone 
in the faith, surrounded by those who hesitated not to mani. 
fest a spirit of intolerance, and, doubtless, feeling keenly the 
intended neglect, how brightly shines forth from his hear: the 
spirit of the religion of the Captain of our salvation. It is 
more than probable that this was not the only instance in 
which he was made to feel somewhat keenly, the‘nnjust con- 
sequence of holding a religious opinion, as a deep and settled 
conviction, which was not in harmony with the popular creed. 

With a brief allusion to his social and domestic relations 
we bring our sketch toaclose. Mr. Gridley was twice married. 
His first wife was Hannah Deming, of Boston, to whom he 
was married Feb. 25,1730. By her he had seven children, 
among whom were Samuel and Scarborough, to whom we have 
before alluded. His second wife was Mary Dana, whom he 
married Jan. 10, 1767, and by whom he had one daughter, 
Mary. 

Mrs. Mary Gridley, his second wife, died in Canton, Oct. 18, 
1790. Her funeral was attended by Rev. John Murray on the 
22d, the interesting circumstances connected with which event 
may be gathered from the following extract, which we are 
permitted to make from.a finely written letter by Mrs. Murray, 
and addressed to her parents, Oct. 24,1790, but which has 
never been published. It is the last of a series of twenty-four 


containing an account of, and written during, the journey they 
took that year, to visit his friends in Pennsylvania, New York, 
and New Jersey, and to attend the Universalist Convention in 


Philadelphia ; at which time he was elected by that body, to- 


gether with Mr. William Eugene Imley, to present an address 
to the immortal Washington, then President of the United 
States. The extract is as follows: 


“Three times on Sunday last Mr. Murray met a respectable 
number of attentive hearers in the Court House at-Taunton. 
Our visit to this place ended as it begun, and we received 
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every demonstration of complacency. The weather on Mon- 
day morning proving remarkably fine, we commenced our 
journey to Stoughton (now Canton). Much had we dwelt on 


the serene enjoyments which awaited us in the family of Col. 


Gridley, and it was only in the paternal dwelling that we ex- 


pected more unequivocal marks of friendship. Upon how 
many contingencies doth sublunary bliss depend; all felicity 
is indeed a work too bold for mortals, and we ought never as- 


suredly to promise ourselves the possession of any good. 

“ With much rapidity we posted forward, for the convivial 
smiles of hospitality we were prepared, but alas for us, the 
venerable Mistress of Stoughton villa had the day before our 
arrival breathed her last. 

“ Her family, her bereaved family met us in tears, but her 
clay cold tenement, shrouded in its burial dress, unconscious 


of our approach, preserved with dignified tranquility its sweet 


and expressive composure. 
*“ Often had her arm with even maternal tenderness been 


extended to us, while the tumultuous joy of her bosom was 
described by every feature of her face! But now her heart 


hath forgot to beat; to the glad sensations of affection it is no 
longer awake ; and for the arrival of the messenger of peace 
the sigh of her perturbed bosom will no more arise. 

“* Many years of pain she hath lingered out, and for weeks 
past her agonies have been exquisite. Ought we then to mourn 


her exit, when moreover, she departed strong in faith, giving 
glory to God? Yet for me, I confess I am selfish, censurably 
selfish, and while I stood gazing on her breathless corse, the 
agonized breathings of my spirit to the Preserver of men were, 


that I might never be called to view my beloved parents thus 


stretched upon the bed of death. 

“The life of Mrs. Gridley has been amiable. She has de- 
parted full of days, and her connections will retain of her the 
sweetest remembrance. 

“ We had intended to have reached town earlier in the 
week, but it was not in friendship to leave unburied so vener- 
able a connection, to resist the importunities of her aged com- 
panion, and her earnestly imploring children. From Monday 
noon, then, until Friday morning, we remained at Stoughton, 
yielding such alleviations as an old and unbroken amity had 
a right to expect. On Thursday afternoon the sepulchral rites 
were performed, her only surviving brother, a white-headed 
old gentleman, with his lady and a number of other connec- 
tions, arrived about noon from Boston, for the purpose of pay- 
ing the last honors to the deceased by attending her funeral 
obsequies. An affectionate exhortation and prayer was de- 
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livered by Mr. Murray previous to the commencement of the 
procession, and at the grave also some suitable observations 
were made by our friend, calculated to do justice to the de- 


parted, and administer improvemert and consolation to sur- 
vivors. 

“Qur company at Col. Gridley’s on Thursday evening was 
large, and we passed it like those who entertain the sure and 


certain hope of meeting again the pleasing connection who had 
so recently taken her flight.” 


A little more than five years subsequent to the death of Mrs. 
Gridley, Mr. Murray was again summoned to Canton; this 
time to conduct the funeral services of his friend and brother, 
Richard Gridley, who, at the advanced age of eighty-five, re- 


ceived his discharge from all earthly warfare on the 20th of 
June, 1796. A large concourse of friends and his fellow citi- 
zens gathered from far and near to manifest their respect for 
the veteran soldier, the distinguished engineer, the true hearted 


patriot and noble man. A little way back from the street, a 


small lot had been set apart, and consecrated to family burials, 
and to this quiet enclosure his remains were borne, and there 
deposited. Though his name is held in much respect by those 


who know most of his history, yet it is humiliating to record 


the fact that his grave is yet unmarked by any monument 
which would bear to the present or succeeding generations the 
fact that there rests the mortal remains of one whose faithful 


services contributed in no small degree to the establishment 
of the Freedom which we now enjoy A creditable school- 


house in the immediate vicinity bears upon its front a tablet 
inscribed “ Gridley School,’? which is the only memorial of 
even his name; and it is to be presumed that very few of 


those who gather from day to day within its walls to pursue 
the paths of knowledge, understand why the building should 
bear that name. The stranger, who, passing through the vil- 
lage of Canton, should inquire respecting him, would not 
readily find his curiosity satisfied ; and it is evident that none 
of the inhabitants could point with pride or even the slightest 
satisfaction to the locality where rest his mortal remains. It 


4To the credit of the citizens of Canton, and especially to Revere Post G. A. R., it 
should be here stated that a movement is in progress, and a creditable sum of mone 
is already raised for the erection of a monument tothe memory of Gen. Gridley, and 
the work will probably be consummated during this Centennial year. 
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is not known that any of his descendants now survive. His 
daughter Mary, afterward Mrs. Leonard, who survived 
her husband some years, was for some time a member of Mr. 
Murray’s family, previous to, and at the time of his death. 
She is spoken of by one who remembers her very distinctly as 
a particularly amiable and very capable lady, very fond of chil-. 
dren, and ready always to doa kind act wherever the oppor- 
tunity presented. She was particularly useful in her minis- 
trations at the bedside of the sick; and faithfully attended 
upon Mr. Murray during his final sickness. For her valuable 
services she was remembered with an annuity from the family, 
which was continued during the remainder of her life. 

Mr. Gridley was a member of the Fraternity of Free and 
Accepted Masons; and in this Order, where distinctions on 
account of differing religious opinions are not made, the honors 
of important offices were conferred upon him, all of which 
positions he filled with credit to himself and honor to the 
fraternity. 

Mr. Gridley was‘an admirer of the character and spirit of 
Jonathan Mayhew. Upon his decease, among his effects, and 
still carefully preserved, was a fine steel engraving, said to 
have been executed by Paul Revere, entitled, “* Jonathan May- 
hew, D.D., Pastor of the West Church in Boston, in New 
England, an asserter of the civil and religious liberties of his 
country and mankind, who, overplied by public energies, died 
of a nervous fever IVLY VIIII., MDCCLXVI., aged 
XXXXV.” Underneath the picture in Mr. Gridley’s hand 
writing, are the following lines, said to have been composed by 
him, with which we bring this article to a close. 


“Proud Genius blush! behold this shade, this Name, 
The last poor Refuge of a good Man’s Fame, 
E’en Mayhew’s shadow with instruction fraught, 
Strikes full Conviction of the Truths he Taught, 
Cou'd great Desert, cou’d Genius loftier soar, 
Co’ud Man by Heaven distinguished wish for more? 
Cou’d Fame, cou’d Friendship greater honor give, 
Or cou’d the human mind be more and live? 
Yet Mayhew, godlike Mayhew dies to prove 
‘What dust we doat on, when ’tis man we love,’ 
This pourtrait Hollis rescued from the grave, 
’T was all the patron, all the friend could save.” 4 


4The writer desires hereby to express his thanks for the valuable assistance ren- 
dered by D. T. V. Huntoon, Esq., of Canton, in the use of facts and dates gathered 
and preserved by him in his eminently successful researches for matters pertaining to’ 


Canton history. 





THE MORAL SENSE. 


ARTICLE XXI. 
The Moral Sense. 


As the basis of all the “ noblest studies and godlike possi- 
bilities ” of man the Moral Sense evidently demands definition. 
Whenever it shall be outlined and located it will be found to 
constitute the “primal fact” on which rests the “ double 
foundation stones” of the Christian doctrine, and upon which 
even civil law finds base. 

So important is this topic in the view of the author of the 
article on “ The Moral Sense” in the January number of the 
QuaRTERLY. Agreeing that Conscience as a “ primal fact” 
‘needs to be defined before the “ study of morals can assume a 
really scientific and solid form,” we assumed at the outset 
that the article in question would give such a definition as 
would satisfy the problem proposed. But after a careful study 
of the essay we confess that the solution given by no means 
furnishes a firm foundation for the synthesis which one would 
desire to make, if called upon to generalize a system of princi- 
ples in ethical philosophy. 

Starting from the intimation that the primitive quality con- 
stituting the basal fact in Ethics would be found in “ feeling 
or a faculty of feeling,’ we follow the argument until we come 
to the proposition that the conscience is the “ result of the 
action of two faculties.” We are able to infer the first as the 
intuitive sense or faculty by which we discern right in the ab- 
stract ; and we find intimation of the second — the judgment, 
namely, which pronounces upon the specific acts in which this 
quality inheres. And in this connection we have the some- 
what remarkable statement: “The moral sense knows right 
and wrong but gives no feeling until the judgment has decided, 
or it is by some means known, that the act under examination 
Is right or wrong. We abandon then distinctly,” continues 
the writer, “all claim that there is in us any original power 
or faculty by which we can invariably perceive any act to be 


right or wrong as we perceive sugar to be sweet by tasting it.” 
4** The Moral Sense.”” E. Fisher, D.D. Universalist QUARTERLY, Jan. No. Art,.I, 
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And he gives us his reason for abandoning the intuitive stand- 
point in the matter of specific application : that upon the sup- 
position that we intuitively perceive right and wrong in acts 
the conscience must be uniform in its decisions, which it 
plainly is not. 

In our view the ground here abandoned is abandoned for in- 
sufficient reasons. That analysis of moral systems and phe- 
nomena which discovers as their primal fact the faculty which 
perceives right in the abstract discloses the only ethical 
element present in percciving the rightness of an act. 

To show this simple fact let us examine the proposition that 
the Conscience is a two-fold power: ' 

The first element involved is the intuitive sense which per- 
ceives right in the abstract or rightness. This we hold to be 
exactly analogous to the senses of sight and hearing. But the 
faculty for seeing does by no means include, we agree, the 
power of cognizing fitness or unfitness between an agent and 
an act, or between an act and another relation, nor of appre- 
hending a personal relation between the seer and the seen. 
By the same rule the act of moralizing (to coin an analogous 
word) a quality by no means implies cognition of relations or 
the statement of identification between the agent “ moralizing ”’ 
and the act “moralized.” Butnow if you add to the sense and 
process which we call the moral, the faculty and process of the 
judgment, you have what with our author wonld constitute a 
moral act. But we do not see how this differs from the notion 
of Martineau, who also professes to recognize the “ judicial 
faculty’ employed in forming ethical decision. In either 
author there enters to make up the Conscience the element of 
rational inference. In doth the judicial faculty is in the last 
analysis the faculty that impels the conclusion of rightness or 
wrongness. To show that this is so it is only necessary to 
quote from the article in review: 

“The rule is that to decide what acts are right and what 
are wrong is the office of the judgment, and then the moral 
sense gives the appropriate feeling.” The inquiry naturally 
arises, if the feeling of rightness or wrongness were not present 
how could the judgment pronounce the act right or wrong ? 
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for the judicial faculty by the anthor’s own claim is not aver- 
sion, not desire, but simply the power of cdentifying acts as re- 
pulsive or pleasant. They must therefore have been repulsive 
or pleasant to the agent before such identification became pos- 
sible, and not after asin the statement. Evidently the quality 
must have been perceived and the emotion experienced before 
the judgment could be applied at all, for until rightness or 
wrongness was perceived in the act the judgment could have 
no terms, no material on which to act. This judgment then 
can be no part of Conscience, for the ethical faculty whatever 
it is has done its work before the judgment is needed. 

The trouble in the definition given in the article referred to 
is in confusing two acts that are in reality distinct. The act 
of perceiving wrongness in a lie is one act. The act of pro- 
nouncing by the judgment “ This is wrong,” is another act. 
The one is the act of the ethical sense, the other the act of 
the judicial faculty, and the two faculties like their two 
products are distinct. If the author had said that judgment 
waits on and supplements the faculty of Conscience, he would 
have avoided that confusion of thought which pervades much of 
his composition. 

Now we propose to attempt the task of showing that the 
Conscience properly is a homogeneous faculty, and incidentally 
that this view consists with the fact of variable ethical deci- 
sions. At the same time we hope to show that this fact is not 
explained by implicating the judgment or any other faculty as 
an essential element of the Conscience. — 

When we open our eyes we experience a certain sensation. 
Describing this we say “I sez.” The act itself was one of 
simple sensation, the act of one primal sense. It was not 
brought about by inference, is not capable of being resolved 
into any other sensitive process. It was prior to all thought, 
and fundamental to the simplest possible posterior judgment. 
But assume for a moment that the eye has a colored crystal- 
line lens which refracts light in such proportions on the retina 
as to cause every object to assume for me a yellow tinge. I 
open my eyes under these circumstances. I perform the act 
of seeing and in all points it is exactly similar to the previous 
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act, and describing it 1 say, “I see.” That act is finished. 
But what I saw in the first case was white, while what I now 
see is yellow. Now anew faculty comes in and says, “ that 
house is yellow.” Will any man pretend that this judgment 
a posteriori is a part of the act of seeing? Rather is not the act 
in this second instance as in the first the act of a simple homo- 
geneous sense? The color of the lens or the posterior judg- 
ment of the brain can make no difference whatever with the 
fact that the sense whereby we see is a simple unique power. 

Now in so far as its homogeneity is concerned the Moral 
Sense stands exactly upon the same ground. The judicial 
faculty accompanies and supplements it, but is not peculiar to 
it nor a part of it. If it were, the moral sense could have no 
cognizance even of abstract right intuitively. It would be ob- 
viously impossible for a man to perform the mental process of 
inference involved in the statement ‘I see,” before he had 
opened his eyes. The primitive sense-act must precede. This 
involves not even the faintest suggestion of identification 
between the ego and the act, or between the sense and its ob- 
jective occasion. In the same way it is as obviously impossible 
for a man to recognize his relation to abstract right or the re- 
lation between right and act until he has sensed (moralized) 
right, 7. e. performed the intuitional act whereby right has 
been realized. If then we can believe that the senses are prime 
and insoluble, we have no ground for involving the judgment 
in the Moral Sense as a part of it. - 

Conscience, as we would define it, is the faculty (sense ?), 
not whereby we decide upon the wrongness or rightness of an 
act, but the faculty by which we perceive (moralize) rightness 
or wrongness, in the act or in the abstract. 

There seems to have been a lingering suspicion in the mind 
of the anthor of “ The Moral Sense” that some one would wish 
to treat this faculty as a simple sense. He cannot be unaware 
that it has been so regarded by many eminent casuists, though 
he would seem to hedge the way against such a theory by say- 
ing in substance that if the Moral Sense is a sense only it is in- 
competent when applied to specific cases. If by this is meant 
that it is not in the province of the Moral Sense to perform 
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acts of judgment, the conclusion seems valid. If however he 
means that the faculty is incapable of discerning right and 
wrong in acts prior to, and independent of, all judgment, we 
demur. I not only have a sense of right and wrong, but I 
immediately discern rightness or wrongness in the act. The 
faculty may have no power of identifying the quality with the 
act. This is the after act of the judgment. Nor does the per- 
ception (moralization) of wrongness inherent in a lie either 
necessarily or in fact include an inference of relation between 
the wrongness and the lie; for there is a wide difference 
between a quality perceived inhering and a relation thence 
inferred between the quality and that in which it inheres. 

Possibly one might show that no sense or faculty can act at 
all upon abstract qualities, in which case the wrongness if per- 
ceived at all must be perceived in the act. | 

But the prime objection which has seemed to stand against 
the hypothesis of Conscience as a simple sense is something .as 
follows: If this is a sense analogous to the physical senses, 
and perceives rightness in acts, it must act uniformly. To 
prove itself the same thing in all, it mnst at all times and in 
all men pronounce the same judgment in a given case. One 
man could not pronounce an act wrong and another pronounce 
it right if the Moral Sense was innate and acted immediately 
in specific cases. Must we thence believe it necessary in order 
to prove the Moral Sense innate to lay its errors to the judg- 
ment? Now we propose as follows: — The Moral Sense is in- 
nate. It acts uniformly. It perceives right in specific acts. 
The “judicial faculty” is no less an innate power, is also 
uniform and as infallible in its absolute processes. The judg- 
ment infers from the facts which the other powers (e. g. the 
senses) present. Given the same facts it will reach the same 
conclusion in the seconé instance as in the first, and in the 
third case as in the first or second. If then the Moral Sense 
presents to it a given fact or pair of facts, as wrongness in a 
lie, it will pronounce, “ This lie is wrong,” and it will render 
that decision as often and as many times as the same features 
are presented ; and every man will render the same decision 
provided the circumstances under which the facts are pre- 
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sented be the same. This is only another way of saying that 
our faculties must act consistently with themscives. 

But now in a case before cited there came into the process 
a new element. The man who opened his eyes saw white in 
the snow. As often as the circumstances under which he 
acted remained the same his sense acted uniformly and infalli- 
bly. The child, and the man, the sage, and the savage under 
these circumstances see alike. Let us suppose now that he 
closes his eyes, and when he opens them the ninth time 
he sees yellow. Suppose farther that during the time his eyes 
were closed a defect had been made in the lens. Now in the 
first eight cases the seeing faculty was not deranged at all in 
its acting. In the ninth case if no change had been made in 
the circumstances he would have seen the same, and as many 
times as he opened his eyes he would have seen white in the 
snow. But nowanew element, defective lens, is inserted and 
he sees yellow. Is it because his faculty — sense — of sight is 
less infallible than before? No, obviously it performs its 
office as before, and just as certainly sees yellow as it previously 
saw the white. Nor will any one claim that the lens is a part 
of the sense. 

Now apply the same line of reasoning to the judgment. In 
the first instance after the sense had acted it came in and pro- 
nounced, “ This snow is white.” Upon what authority? Ob- 


viously from the facts which were presented for its decision. 
Now as often as the same facts are presented it will infallibly 
pronounce the same decision. But when in the ninth instance 


the yellow tinge is inserted into the lens a new set of facts is 


presented and it just as certaiuly pronounces, “ This is yellow.” 
It makes no errors in either case. 


We make then this point: The errors of the Conscience are 


not explained by making the judgment a part of it. The judg- 
ment is as unerring as the sense which provides its material. 

To resolve the Conscience then into a twofold power of 
moral sense and moral judgment does not sufficiently define 
it. It still leaves unaccounted for the fact that both in moral 


perception and moral judgment men differ. And if these dif- 
ferences are attributable to the Conscience or to any element of 
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it, or if they are incapable of any other explanation, have we 
any intuitional basis of morals at all? 

The source of these differences might be easily inferred from 
the illustrations already cited, but we may be pardoned for in- 
dicating the point a little more definitely : 

We feel confident that the “facts of human nature” will 
confirm the view that the Conscience is a unique faculty, that 
it is not soluble by any proper analysis into the common judg- 
ment nor into this plus something else. We feel as confident 
too that this view is not incompatible with the fact of varia- 
bility both in the perceptions and in the consequent judgments. 
The Moral Sense may be infallible and the judgment unerring 
as fate and still leave room for the widest difference of opinion, 
leave room for one man to say ‘this is right,” and another, 
“this is wrong.” Indeed, after saying that both Conscience 
and the judgment are in themselves infallible, it would be an 
indeterminate problem to discover when two men would cer- 
tainly pronounce an act right or wrong. If there are only the 
two alternatives right and wrong the agreements must perforce 
be numerous, equal to half the number of decisions at least, 
but in any given instance only an infinite mind could be sure 
that two would agree, and if the matter of degree of rightness 
or wrongness entered into the calculation the agreements 
would be infinitesimally few. And this follows from the fact 


that causes of aberration in what we may call the media of im- 
pressions are infinite. Let the yellow lens represent a preju- 
dice. The Moral Sense acts just as certainly after it is in- 
serted as before. |ts insight is just as infallible, but that which 
it sees (moralizes) is not the same, nor are the facts which it 


presents to the judgment the same. The judgment acts as 
normally and as much in uniformity as before, but it cannot 


render tie same decision in the second case because the facts 


are differeat —or in other words it no longer recognizes a re- 


lation that no longer exists. 
Now it would be as absurd to say that we don’t see color 
because we have a defective lens, as it is to say we don’t see 


(moralize) right because the lens of the Moral Sense is colored 
by a prejudice, and vice versa. If a man says to me “ this is 
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wrong,” and I look at the act (moralize it) while my Moral 


Sense is blurred by his statement, I may present, and the 
judgment may declare, a wrong result, but my sense has not 
changed nor my judgment acted differently from its usual 


method. It may not, as the article in question intimates, be 


a question whether Paley’s “wild boy” pronounced a moral 
act right or wrong, but it certainly would be a question whether 
he was able to pronounce it right or wrong, or was unable to 
pronounce it either, when it was fully presented to him. 
Whichever way he pronounced he must pronounce from the 
qualities presented to his judgment, and these qualities must 
have been seen (moralized) by the Moral Sense. 

Now the fact that circumstances of his condition hindered 
the Moral Sense from moralizing in the act what another mor- 


alized or saw, argues not at all against the certainty of the 
sense. It just as faithfully did its office in this case as if the 
result reached had coincided with the decisions of every living 


man. The wild boy might see beauty in a demon, or black in 


the sun, or hear discord in the most perfect harmonies of 
Beethoven, but could we thence argue that he had no innate 
judgment and no primitive senses ? 


Now the number of aberrating circumstances which may 
modify moral results is, as we said, infinite, and thus the 
problem ‘‘ when will two men agree in a moral decision ? ” 
becomes indeterminate. Now if this theory is tenable it ac- 
counts for the errors in moral decision without impeaching 
either the Conscience or the judgment, and also without being 
obliged with the intellectual school of casuists to confound or 
identify two faculties. 

Many moralists of the intuitional school look upon the 
Moral Sense as something which exists potentially but is capa- 
ble of development. This we regard as true of this faculty 
only as it is true of the physical senses. Now the only train- 
ing possible for the ear is to bring it into contact with har- 
monies which it comprehends, and remove what it senses as 
discordant. If there is defect or imperfection in the organ, 
that should be treated of course. This is only saying that the 
impediments which attach to the media are to be removed. 
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So of the Moral Sense. Remove a South Sea Islander to Bos- 
ton and he will change his judgment of right and wrong. But 
his sense becomes no more really infallible than it was before. 


Neither does his judgment. The fact is his circumstances 
have changed. When he saw right in e. g. child slaughter at 


his home, his ethical sense was acting normally and consistently; 


but the media of impression was the pressure upon his 
will of the fear of violating the law of his island. Utterly re- 
move that fear and substitute the sentiment of horror which 


Boston feels against the act of child slaughter, and the Moral 


Sense sees a different quality, not because it is changed, but 
because the mediumof impression is removed and a different 
one inserted. 

To remove the yellow tinge in the lens and substitute a red, 


would be an exactly analogous case. And if in the latter case, 
the sense of sight continues to act as infallibly through the 
red lens as through the yellow, in the same way may not the 


Moral Sense continue in force, acting uniformly under entirely 
different circumstances and to widely varying results? The 


only education of Conscience then is by varying the circum- 
stances. 
If the foregoing positions are tenable then we “hold the 


vantage ground against the whole line of sensationalists and 
positivists,’’ without the necessity which the author of “ The. 
Moral Sense” finds of resolving Conscience into two elements 


and admitting its variability in action. In our view it is a 
dangerous concession to those empiricists who would destroy 


the intuitional basis of morals to allow with them the derivative 
nature of Conscience or its liability to err. We believe cer- 


tain faculties are innate. Of these the Moral Sense is one. 
It is a primitive sense. It is universal, necessary, acts imme- 
diately and whenever its appropriate occasions are presented. 
As such it is the basis of all moral systems, the primal fact 
and force which lies back of the whole realm and structure of 


obligation, the power which underlies and evolves all ethical 
human relations and all of the relations between man and 


God, and the only umpire to which moral products and plie- 
nomena can be finally referred. 
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MODERN DOUBT AND CHRISTIAN BELIEF. 


ArTICLE XXII. 
Modern Doubt and Christian Belief 


CHRISTIANITY, in its spirit and intention, is eminently be- 
; nevolent. It is also, of necessity, aggressive. Its specific and 
; declared object is to save the world from sin. It proposes to 
| do this by persuading men to break off their sins by righteous- 

ness, ceasing to do evil, learning to do well; to lead quiet and 
peaceable livés in all godliness and honesty; to be pure in 
; heart and righteousin conduct. Allits principles and allits com- 
EP mandments are addressed, plainly and directly, to the reason, 
i moral sense, and conscious responsibility of mankind. In its 
nature, object, demands, and blessings, it is impartial and uni- 

versal. It commands all men everywhere to repent, to return 
; to purity, and hope in God. Asa natural result, it promises 
L peace, joy, salvation, universal happiness. When looked at in 
: its true light, accepted, believed and obeyed, it never fails to 
F bring the promised rewards. When once ‘fairly studied and 
clearly understood, according to its design and plain and posi- 
! tive precepts, no lover of truth and goodness can be found to 
; array himself against it. It carries with its lessons internal 
F evidences of its truth and fitness to guide the world. — Its ap- 
 peals are to the heart, to the moral sense; its duties are sim- 
ple and immediate ; its benefits and blessings are manifold 
: and sure. 

Every defender of Christianity has a right to expect and de- 
mand that it shall be judged by its own principles and stand 
hi on its own merits. It is not responsible for the uses and 
abuses Which have been made of it by professed friends or open 
enemies. It asks no vicarious immunity ; it will answer for 
no imputed errors; nor apologize for transgressions foreign to 
its nature. It cannot be amenable for what may-be done in 
its name, contrary to its spirit and teaching. 


Resting on a foundation so firm, and revealing principles so 
i 1Mopern DovusT AND CHRISTIAN BELIEF: A Series of Apologetic Lectures ad- 
i dressed to Earnest Seekers after Truth. By THEODORE CurRist.izs, D.D., University 
i Preacher and Professor of Theology at Bonn. New York. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
1874. pp. 549. 
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obvious and important, a pure mind, unacquainted with, or 
uninfluenced by, errors and wickedness in the world, would 
be slow to believe, that honest, sincere, cultured men would 
set themsemselves in array against it and seek its destruction. 
Tnat men will doubt where they do not understand, is not 
surprising ; but that they will oppose and condemn what is 
actually and only good is past comprehension. It is difficult 
to believe that all that has been said, written, and done, to 
prevent and overthrow Christianity, has been induced by 
hatred to the principles and duties therein taught; or by a 
desire to hinder the work sought to be accomplished by its 
universal prevalence. To do so would be to attack the in- 
tegrity of many learned and good men. There must be a 
cause found somewhere else for the Doubt and Unbelief, and 
the opposition and indifference, that prevail in Christendom at 
the present time. 

Among others the following reasons may be offered as promi- 
nent excuses of the Doubt and Unbelief prevalent to-day, and 
chiet among the hindrances to the progress and speedy triumph 
of Christianity. 

1. The failure of Professed Believers to study diligently, 
comprehend clearly, and exhibit fairly, the true Spirit, Prin- 
ciples, and Object of the religion of Jesus of Nazareth, as 
taught and exemplified by him and his immediate followers. 
They do not “ keep his commandments,” — “ dv the will of the 
Father that they may know of the Doctrine.” They do not 
*“ Love one another;” without which none can be his disci- 
ples. John xiii. 32. 

2. Something besides Christianity has been substituted for 
Christianity. Ambitious and designing men have constructed 
Theories, framed Dogmas, fixed up Forms — mere patch-work 
of heathen philosophies, pagan practices, and Jewish traditions, 
which have been voted true, essential and saving, by cu- 
menic Councils, and been enforced by human authorities upon 
unconvinced and reluctant minds, under pains and penalties 
of banishment or torture here, and banishment and endless 
torture hereafter. | 

8. The divisions, dissensions, hatred, violence, clamor, evil- 
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speaking — natural fruits of sectarianism — have placed Chris- 
tianity in a false, indefensible and odious: position before 
serious, thoughtful, philanthropic men. It is looked upon by 
many as an invention of priestcraft, a relic of superstition, a 
scheme of ambition. The history and conduct of the 
Church (es) is a sufficient explanation of its present condition. 

4. The manner of stating and defending Christianity has 
not given clear and distinct evidences of its true character and 
grounds of defence. Too much stress has seen laid on claims 
which do not belong to it, which it does not need, and which 
cannot be sustained. The less essential has been put forth 
most prominently. Then the somewhat loose and careless in- 
termingling of words of different and forced meanings, such 
as nature, natural, reason, rational, supernatural, extraordi- 
nary, etc., have tended to widen and deepen the breach 
between Doubt and Belief. 

5. The tenacity which Creeds and Sectarian Education have 
upon cultured men, as well as the positions they occupy in 
church, schools, and society, tends, unawares, to give coloring 
to what they think, say, and write; and so stains the light 
that shines through them. Imperfections, common to our 
nature, have not all been overcome by the wisest among us. 
It is unreasonable, therefore, to expect that minds partially 
clouded by errors, prejudice, and pride of the sensuous world, 
will be ‘able to comprehend what is the breadth, and length, 
and depth, and height, and to know the love of Christ,” “ who 
is made unto us, wisdom and knowledge” in what, pertains to 
morals and spiritual life. None have yet sufficiently “ purified 
their souls in obeying the truth, through the spirit unto un- 
feigned love of the brethren,” to set their knowledge before 
the world as the utmost limit beyond which Hope may not 
aspire, and Faith must not reach to catch glimpses of sublimer 
truths, and nobler triumphs than “ Systematic Theology” has 
embodied in human creeds, and expressed in outward forms. 

It is a just cause for mutual congratulation to know that 
the old methods of statement and defence have been aban- 
doned by leading minds in differing Sects; and that a more 
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consistent and rational school has arisen to lead against the 
fierce charges of Modern Doubt and Unbelief. 

Prominent in this class of valiant “ defenders of the faith,” 
one of the latest and ablest, we place Theodore Christlieb, the 
title of whose excellent book we have noted on our first page. 
Although one of the “faithful orthodox theologians of Ger- 
many,” he has manifested a fair, candid, and generous spirit 
and method through his entire work which deserves the high- 
est praise. He states fairly and plainly the opinions and agree- 
ments he labors to disprove, and shows, in every thing, a serious, 
and tender regard for truth which all controversialists would 
be wise in imitating. On all subjects, coming within the 
scope of reason and consistency, he is clear, conclusive, and 
comprehensible. The reader sees difficulties dissolve, and 
feels faith grow strong under his inspiring touch. He combats 
Atheism, Materialism, Pantheism and Deism, with great force 
and unanswerable arguments. 

In his statement and opposition to Rationalism he may be 
correct, viewed from the extreme German standpoint; but, in 
our view, it appears not a little paradoxical to hear a reason- 
able man reason against the unreasonableness of Rationalism, 
while laboring to make his reasons appear rational to reason- 
able minds. He carries reason, not only into the investigation 
of human theories, but employs it, and appeals to it, in con- 
sidering Revelation, Miracles, Mysteries, Theism, and even the 
Trinity. 

He says “his Lectures are primarily addressed, not to the great 
body of uncultured or half-cultured readers, but to earnest- 
minded inquirers among the really cultivated, who are accus- 
tomed to think logically, and whose mental powers I have ac- 
cordingly, in some passages, pretty severely taxed.” If reason 
is capable of being “really cultivated” to a degree sufficient 
to apprehend and decide correctiy when “ severely taxed,” we 
do not see on what ground he can consistently reject “ Ration- 
ality’ rightly understood. He must have reference to the 
systematized Jsm of certain errant and extreme Speculatists 
and Positivists who have reasoned themselves into extrava- 
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gant and irrational conclusions, have done what ambitious 
Theorists have been doing since the world began, abusing 
their privileges and powers to compress Truth into a mold 
with their special Jsm stamped on it to give it currency and fix 
its value. Our author is not guilty of so infidel an act. 
While he rejects Rationalism, and defends the irrational dogma 
of the Trinity, he freely uses his Reason and appeals to the 
same faculty and freedom in his readers. 

It is yratifying to see such a stalwart writer of the “ ortho- 
dox theology,” stand forth in the open field of free investiga- 
tion ; not cowering before the strong towers and fierce assaults 
of Physical Science, Philosophy, and Historical criticism, not 
sparing the antiquated theories, and old modes of warfare, nor 
repelled by the herculean task before him. There is so much 
that is fresh, vigorous, candid, and convincing in what he 
writes, that the reader is willing to pass by the weaker defences 
of those assailable positions which he admits to be sadly bat- 
ered and broken. He frankly confesses, p. 243: 


‘‘ No suclr sentence, as God is a triune God, is to be found 
in the Bible. The well known text, 1 John v. 7, is now uni- 
versally recognized as an interpolation. The terms trinity, 
triunity, threefold personality, and even the word person itself 
are not derived immediately from Scripture.” 


He might also have added the impossibility of giving, in 
Scripture language, a distinct statement of the doctrine or idea 
of the Trinity. The only near approach to it, he gives up. 
Yet he tries to sustain, on rational, philosophical, historical 
and scientific, as well as Scriptural grounds, the Nicene and 
Athanasian Creeds, and the Augustinian amendments, with 
all their confusion, contradiction, and absurdity. But after 
all his labor he says, with his usual frankness, 


‘“‘ At the same time, it must further be acknowledged that 
these definitions and distinctions are not sufficient to bridge 
over the chasm which still yawns between Faith and Reason. 
The old question is evermore recurring: How can a unity of 
one being or substance admit a threefold self-consciousness ? 
How can three be one substance in three distinct persons, and 
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with three distinct personal activities ? Kighteen centuries of 
toilsome thought have not succeeded in solving this enigma.” 

“ There is, in the Athanasian formula, much that is hard 
and unnecessarily offensive, and provocative of doubt and ob- 
jection ; nor can we be surprised if such are continually crop- 
ping up and appearing on the surface throughout the check- 
ered course of Church History.” ‘“* Many earnest inquiries 
are sensible of a certain incongruity between this mode of 
speaking and teaching of Scripture, and, we may add, the 
teaching also of the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, as well as 
the best and most authoritative Fathers of the Oriental 
Church!” 


As the Greek Teacher formulated no Dogmatic Creed, but, 
when forced to it by his opposers for a confession of faith, he 
quoted the simple monotheistic doctrine, fundamental to the 
Jew’s religion ; it should seem quite unnecessary, if not posi- 
tively wrong, to encumber the simple and sublime doctrine of 
Christianity with abstruse, incomprehensible, undefinable, and 
absurd theories and subtleties, such as will make it * hard and 
necessarily offensive, and provocative of doubt and objection.” 
It were better far to leave it without humanly authorized dog 
mas, as the apostles and first preachers did for more than 
three hundred years. The hardest labor of modern workers has 
been to clear away the rubbish piled on it since that period, by 
ignorant, bigoted, and aspiring men, or to “ apologize” for 
errors still detained as ‘ orthodox theology” in the church, 
and present it in its native purity, simplicity and power, before 
the minds and consciences of honest and free minds, as matter 
of faith, rule of conduct, and guide to truth. 

The too great stress laid upon “ unity of faith’ and forms 
has been a chief hindrance to the progress of Christian Belief, 
and a bar to the conversion of Modern Doubters. ‘ Let Chris- 
tians agree among themselves, and then we will hear, consider 
and believe,” is a common and taunting remark put forth as 
a sufficient explanation for doubt and indifference. We can- 
not doubt the force and reasonabless of such excuses. There 
is just ground for them. The perpetual contests and strifes in 
the churches, and bad conduct of professors, have represented 
Christianity falsely before the world, and given occasion, not 
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only for rejection, but for open and active hostility against it. 

But there is far more real unity among Christians than is 
generally seen, or even acknowledged among themselves ; 
much more than in long centuries past. On the Essentials as 
taught and commanded by the Master there is little disagree- 
ment, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
—and thy neighbor as thyself,’ the essence of all, is never a 
matter of dispute. Nor does any positive doctrine or duty he 
has made imperative, require the decisions of Councils or 


Conventicles. It is about non-essentials that professors dis- 


agree, and dispute, and divide. The churches and ministers 
are justly obnoxious to all, and more than is said about them 


for the attitude they occupy before the world and towards 
each other. Until there is a radical change, more of “the 


mind of Christ,” in them they need not hope to convince 
Modern Doubters, or convert the world to Christian Belief. 


The Scriptures do not propose “ unity of faith” as an indis- 


pensable preparation for Christian fellowship. Thatis regarded 
as future, and dependant on certain conditions: “* Z%ll we all 
come into the unity of the faith and to the knowledge of the 


Son of God, unto a perfect man.” Jesus speaks of “ knowing 
the truth; keeping the commandments; as he had loved 
them, they should love one another ; “ By this, shall, al2 men 
know ye are my disciples ; if ye have love one to another.” 
No (cumenic Council was ever assembled to settle such 


doctrine; nor book written to disprove it. What is Chris- 
tianity without it? How much more powerful such living 


arguments in removing Doubt, and creating Belief in the truth 
and excellence of Christianity —“ obeying the truth unto un- 


feigned love of the brethren ”’ — than the fine-spun arguments, 
abstruse theories, doctrinal postulations, and arrogant de- 


mands; pride, fashions, forms, grandeur and glory of rival 
churches, each of which claims to represent the religion of 


Jesus more truly than any other, and insists pertinaciously on 
its own as the true methods of promoting it. ow much more 


convincing to “ uncultured, half-cultured, and earnest-minded 


inquirers,” to all men, to preach the Gospel, pure and simple, 
in the light of reason, “speaking the truth in love,” showing 
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the highway of holiness,” as taught in the lessons and illus- 
trated in the life of Him who “ was tempted in all points like 


as we are,” yet did no sin, but “ went about doing good,” re- 
lieving the sorrows and sufferings of mankind, regardless of 
name, sect, or nation. Until professors will consent to cast 


their idol creeds, ambitions, and schemes, to the moles and 
bats, and be “led by the Spirit of God,” ‘ walk in the light,” 


and “love one another,’ culture writers and eloquent 
preachers will spend their labor for that which satisfieth not, 


and the people their money for that which brings not the living 
bread to hungry souls and a starving world. 
Our Author is clear and distinct in his definition and defence 


of Miracles. They do not interrupt the order of nature, but, 


are, by his theory, employed to restore it from the disorders 
which sin had introduced into the world: 

‘Miracles do not unnaturally break through nature, but 
supernaturally through the unnatural. For surely itis plainly 


contrary to the laws of nature, and of a truth most unnatural, 
that one should have eyes and not see, ears and not hear, 
organs of speech and not speak, or limbs without the power to 
use them; but not that a Saviour should come and loose his 


fetters! Assuredly it is unnatural that there should be so 


much misery in the world, but not that a Saviour should seek 
to remove it. In every one of these cases the unnatural is 
removed by means of the miraculous, and the original laws of 


nature are re-established. Here the super-natural is chosen 


to be truly in accordance with nature. That which takes 
place here is so far from being a disturbance or a breach in 
real nature, that it is rather a healing and re-establishing of 


the original and genuine order. The laws of nature, instead 
of being abolished, are confirmed, and set up again in their 
full force. . . After having thus recognized the aim of 
miracles, their entire significance becomes clear to us: restora- 
tion, salvation, and consummation of the world. They only 
break through the laws of nature in order to raise her from 
her imperfection and bondage to freedom and glory which was 
her original aim. They are isolated manifestations of a new 
creative activity of the divine will, infusions of a reorganizing 
power into the life of nature, whereby it is agitated and ex- 
cited. This purpose lies, without exception, at the foundation 
of all true miracles. . . They are always signs of divine in- 
tention which aims at the salvation of the world; tokens that 
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God has not abandoned the high destiny for which he created 
it; pledges that He is bringing it nearer and nearer to this 


destiny in spite of all hindrances, and that He will at length 
redeem His word, ‘ Behold, I make all things new.’ They are 
the first strokes of God’s hammer, which is to break the great 
prison of nature and of the human world, and loose the chains 
of corruption and death. Like single beams of the ruddy 
morn, they prophesy the day of the final consummation, when 
Christ shall crown the deliverance of the soul by that of the 
body ; they are the first fruits of that future order of things 
wherein there is to be no more death, neither sorrow, nor any 
more pain —no further contradiction between spirit and mat- 
ter. They point to that consummation of the world in which 
glorified nature shall immediately obey spirit, and therefore 
miracles will no longer be the exception but the rule. For 
‘miracles upon earth are nature in heaven,’ as Jean Paul 
Richter has truly said.” pp. 314-16. 


We have not room, nor much inclination, to comment upon 
these views of miracles, so plainly defined. The same method 
would hold good if the shadings of the fall, atonement, etc., 
were faded out, and the progressive plan of development pre- 
ferred. The forcible arguinent drawn from miracles in proof 
of the purpose and plan of God to save the world, by perfect- 
ing it in holiness, would be equally strong, if not more so. 
In pursuing his subject our author meets the objections arrayed 
against miracles, from Spinoza, to Baur, Renan, and the latest 
revision of Strauss. In short, his work is the latest and 
strongest reply to the various attacks made by Modern Doubt 
upon Christian Belief. 

The tendency of the human mind is not reactionary, in the 
sense of a return to the distinctive doctrines of the Dark Ages 
or of the early Rennaisance. The decrees of Councils and 
Conventicles, whether Catholic or Protestant, Lutheran or 
Calvinistic, pure and simple, are not accepted as authority to 
be blindly obeyed. The milder and more Christian spirit of 
Melancthon and Zwingli, shone upon and warmed into re- 
newed vitality by the light of the present century, when many 
are running to and fro, and knowledge is increasing, is moving 
and modifying portions of the church and, on the whole, 
making it more truly evangelical. The old order of thinking 
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and deciding has been broken up, and Truth is sought, not in 
opinions voted into set forms of expression, and declared im- 
perative, but as a living, loving, leading spirit, to be cultivated 
in human hearts, till it becomes the motive and guiding power 
in all moral action, leading to purity, duty, goodness and God. 

The broader and more liberal views of the methods of the 
Divine Government, especially as manifested in the plan of 
salvation wrought out by Jesus and his first followers, are 
prevailing extensively in the Church universal, wherever 
liberty of thought and speech is tolerated. It is not merely 
to the decisions of fallible men in councils assembled at Nicza 
or anywhere else, that thinking and earnest souls look for a 
“‘ standard of faith and practice,” but beyond, higher, to Jesus 
himself who is made unto all who truly accept him, “ wisdon, 
and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption.” Such 
see in him the impersonation of Divinity, “ the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily,” and the end of the law; that is, the true 
light, the way, the witness, the teacher, the guide to the high- 
est conception of God, of human duty, and final destiny. 

A chief mistake in the German schools has been a too strict 
adhesion to the critical method of investigation. From Kant 
downward the tendency has been to make one’s self the stan- 
dard umpire, the court of final resort in matters not yet dis- 
tinctly revealed to the intellectual acumen of the most pro- 
found in study, or advanced in thought. Everything has been 
pressed into the crucible of fierce discussion, and compelled 
to run the gauntlet of the severest cricicism. The fields of 
history have been ransacked to find something superior, equal, 
or at least analogous to the teaching and examples of Jesus. 
Heathen philosophies and fables; the forms and fashions of 
worship among ancient nations ; roots of words dug from the 
débris of dead languages; fragments of thought and feeling 
expressed in image worship, without an Angelo to compose 
them into an image of the Perfect and True, have been hunted 
and hurried, patched up and set up, for the world’s admira- 
tion and the church’s approval; but in no way have they 
helped much to a clearer apprehension of the life and lessons 
of the Founder of Christianity, or to a more ready adoption of 
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his doctrines, and more faithful obedience to his command- 
ments. They have not much promoted the real object of his 
mission, God-like-ness in the earth. The intent and work, the 
spirit and power of the Gospel, is overlooked in studying and 
admiring its fabric, or searching for its defects from the ideal 
of modern culture. 

The Tiibingen school has died of starvation. It wasted its 
vital force in chasing shadows of its own creation. It wan- 
dered in the wilderness of doubt, resolved to know everything 
or accept nothing. It studied the legends ofall lands, examined 
the myths of idealism ; explored the wastes of conjecture, and 
became itself bewildered and lost in the fogs exhaled from the 
low lands of its research. It failed of its object, if it had a 
definite one, by exhaustion of its own vital forces. The Ra- 
tional adopted and pursued irrational processes. It commenced 
at the wrong end, and placed the center outside of the circum- 
ference of human reason. Instead of “doing his Will that 
they might know of the Doctrine,” they resolved on the knowl- 
edge without the doing—a not uncommon mistake — and 
starved while studying the nature and uses of food. 


ARTICLE XXIII. 
Agitation and its Results. 


AmonG the many methods employed by the Divine Being in 
carrying on the work of human advancement, one of the most 
striking, is the incessant agitation of the principles and forces 
of the moral world. This, as all history plainly suggests, is 
the ever active law of his providence in all ages, and in regard 
to all theories and institutions. As Nature abhors perfect 
stagnation in any of its departments, but best secures her 
beneficent ends, and more effectually produces that infinite 
variety of order and beauty which she wears with such dignity 
and grace, by the constant action of her elements, so it would 
seem that ultimate order and perfection in the moral universe 
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were more rapidly hastened by the continual conflict of ideas 
and an unceasing war of principles and passions. The law of 
variety and change is as distinctly written upon man’s social 
and moral condition as upon things that pertain to the material 
creation. New phases of thought, new questions of interest, 
new developments in science, new theories in religion, are of 
constant occurrence. And when any of these subjects which 
involve the interests and happiness of humanity are brought 
to the public attention, they undergo a process of probing and 
sifting. They are criticised, discussed, agitated. Problems 
that touch our dearest hopes and affect the present welfare and 
final destiny of the race, become topics of frequent controversy 
among all classes. Every home, workshop, pulpit, lecture 
room, is converted into an arena of debate. Noone can go in 
any direction in the crowded city or far out on the borders of 
civilized life, and not find men deeply interested in solving 
and settling these important questions. No person living can 
remember the time when these subjects of a political, religious, 
or scientific nature were not made the topics of earnest inquiry 
and warm excitement. And no one who has lived any length 
of time can have failed to notice how often new questions of 
interest arise which agitate public opinion, and for a season, 
perhaps, shake human society to its very foundations. 

There are at the present time problems occupying the world’s 
thought, which threaten to create a complete revolution in our 
forms of civil policy and social life, — theories which strike at 
the root of all religion and at the basis of all government, and 
which even menace the divine throne. So bold and radical 
are many of the innovations which are proposed and the 
themes discussed, as to force the conviction that everything in 
the moral world was unsettled and insecure. We labor under 
the impression that we live in a region which is morally vol- 
canic; and that we can hear the rumblings and feel the con- 
vulsions which betoken the coming of some dangerous social 
eruption. Thus, by this perpetual conflict of the old and the 
new, mind meeting mind, thought clashing with thought, — 
by this natural tendency of society to contest step by step 
every new theory that comes to its surface, everything in the 
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world of ideas, in the moral heavens and earth, is thoroughly 
agitated. Opinions, laws, institutions, and even the character 
and conduct of the people, prince and peasant, are shaken, 
examined, criticised. Nothing escapes this general disturb- 
ance, this universal clash of polemics. 

Added to these agitating movements that are created by in- 
tellectual controversy, by criticism of ideas and criticism of 
character, which are conducted by public speech and private 
talk, by the daily paper and the bound volume, God has another 
method which he uses, and by which this same work is achieved 
on a more extensive and terrible scale. In the world of 
Nature, it is often the case that the atmosphere becomes so 
impure and oppressive by the existence of poisonous gases, 
that some fierce tornado or violent thunder storm is necessary 
to change and purify it. Equally so with the moral atmos- 
phere that communities and nations breathe. At times, that 
becomes so impregnated with the noxious vapors of sin and 
wrong, that something different from the slow and ordinary 
processes are requisite to improve its condition. 

One of these more violent and impressive methods which 
God employs for this purpose, is the storm and tornado of war. 
Under the action of this terrible agent whole empires and con- 
tinents are fearfully agitated, — extensive changes in the moral 
and political condition of millions of human beings are pro- 
duced. Thie careful student of the Scriptures will remember 
how frequently the prophets speak of God as shaking the na- 
tions by this special and awful form of providential visitation. 
Through his prophet Haggai, he says “I will shake all nations 
and the desire of all nations will come.” Other passages rep- 
resent certain nations as being shaken by the wars that he had 
sent upon them on account of their wickedness. But we need 
not go to the remote past or to distant empires of the present 
for confirmation of this principle. Through what tremen- 
dous struggles and fearful agonies has our own country passed 
within a few years. By this war of the rebellion, almost un- 
paralleled in the gigantic scale on which it was prosecuted, 
the immense destruction of life and property which it caused, 
and especially by the important issues which were at stake, it 
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was the undoubted purpose of God to shake this nation from 
centre to circumference. This purpose was thoroughly ac- 
complished. So violent was the struggle, at times, that it 
seemed as though the whole fabric of our government was 
crumbling to pieces. No nation has been exempt from dis- 
turbances of this character. All history is a record of similar 
conflicts, the word pictures of marching armies, overturning 
kingdoms, scenes of strife, desolation and blood. 

But the question which every thoughtful mind will feel curious 
to ask in view of these facts and events is, what is the issue of 
them all, and to what beneficial result, if any, do they point ? 
What comes of all this jar and disturbance, the conflict of 
parties, the controversies of sects, the revolution of govern- 
' ments, the carnage of battle-fields? Is any good cause helped 
or any beneficial result secured to humanity? No one who 
has studied with care the lessons which the events of the past 
and the condition of society in the present, so clearly teach, 
can doubt that these disturbing causes which agitate its sur- 
face and rock its foundations, do accomplish a most grand and 
beneficent work. . These tumultuous upheavings are evidence 
of its inward life. These violent throbbings are the infallible 
signs of vigor and activity at the heart centre. It is the stag- 
nant pool that breeds slime and vermin, and poisons with 
malarious breath those who dwell upon its borders. But the 
running brook sings its perpetual hymn; feeds with moisture 
countless plants and flowers scattered upon its bank; turns a 
thousand wheels for the use and comfort of man, and spreads 
beauty, health, and fertility along its onward course. Agita- 
tion is but a process of renovation and improvement. 

This stir and bustle of thought are the instruments of human 
progress, the electric shocks that clear the atmosphere. Out 
of this confusion is born a nobler order of things. From these 
discords there comes a more beautiful moral harmony. By 
these agitating movements the chaff is sifted from the wheat, 
evil is separated from the good, error from truth. The good 
and the true live on and are incorporated into the civilization 
of the race, creating a higher intellectual and social condition. 
The evil is destroyed and passes away. 
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Thus it is that these disturbing causes test the strength and 
value of existing beliefs and measures. Those that cannot 
abide this fiery ordeal of criticism, that are not sufficiently 
rooted in the eternal verities to endure the trial, all hay, wood, 
and stubble, are consumed. On the contrary, all ideas and in- 
stitutions which have in them the attributes of everlasting truth 
and righteousness, all gold, silver, precious stones, abide as 
permanent forces in society, as durable materials in the build- 
ing and adornment of the grand temple of civilization. This 
is the law of human progress, one of the methods by which 
divine providence carries on from age to age the education and 
amelioration of the race. Truth and goodness live, error and 
wrong die. 

We do not assert that all error and wrong die at once, or 
that all goodness and truth are immediately incorporated into 
the forms of social and moral life. These changes are often 
exceedingly slow and gradual. What we would affirm is, 
that there is, and ever has been in the world from the infancy 
of the race, a growing ascendancy of goodness, constant ac- 
cumulations of truth, an enlarging fulness to the stream of 
love and righteousness as it flows down the ages, and that 
what is right and true in the nature of things, become fixed 
activities in the intellectual thought and moral sentiments of 
the people. There is more truth and goodness in the world 
to-day than a thousand years ago, and a thousand years hence 
there will be more than there is to-day. When in the purpose 
of divine providence the Hebrew religion was revoked, noth- 
ing that was vital or useful in that system was either changed 
or destroyed. Everything ofa character intrinsically valuable, 
was incorporated into Christianity and lived on, surviving the 
shock of that remarkable religious revolution which occurred 
in the Apostolic times. 

The same conservative principle is in force in regard to all 
religious faiths and political ihstitutions. For, while they are 
subjected to the controversies and convulsions of time, and, 
perhaps, seem to be utterly destroyed by them, this destruction 
is only apparent. These conflicts through which they pass are 
only the process by which they cast off all outgrown and worth- 
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less accretions. It is true these religions and governments 
may exist no more in name, and, perhaps, exist no more in 
the memory of a single living person, still if they contained 
any vital truth or moral life that truth and life still exist a 
quickening and renovating power in the world. If in their 
day they wrought out any good work for humanity that work 
remains. Their moral fruitage and influence does not die but 
passes into other and better systems which spring up to take 
their place. 

This present physical globe has passed through many stu- 
pendous changes. Its old face is now rough, scarred over, 
and begrimed by a thousand elemental wars and geological 
convulsions. It bears the marks of having experienced many 
violent internal and external agitations. It has been shaken 
by earthquake throes and volcanic fires. Frost kings and fire 
kings have successively held empire over its vast solitudes and 
waged incessant battles with the mysterious powers of Nature. 
The result of these gigantic physical disturbances is the bring- 
ing of our globe into a more perfect condition. Every geologic 
transformation through which it has passed has prepared it 
for the reception of higher forms of vegetable and animal life. 
The chaotic dress which it wore in its infant state is changed 
to robes of order and loveliness. On clay deposits and lava 
formations, the work of long distant ages, are spread verdant 
valleys, waving forests, fragrant flowers. 

Very much like this is the process through which the moral 
world is passing, and the methods God employs to renovate 
that. Through these social convulsions and religious contro- 
versies, through these scenes of war, blood, and death a better 
state of things is born. These moral earthquakes are the up- 
heavings of the internal fires of thought, and serve to prepare 
the race for the reception and enjoyment of grander blessings. 
On the débris of old faiths and old institutions there are 
erected better religions, better governments, better men and 
women. Every conflict settles something. From every strug- 
gle humanity gains new strength and is enabled to take another 
step upward. The destructive wars of one period serve to 
secure a larger freedom and a sweeter peace to the next. The 
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mistakes over which one nation stumbles and falls, furnish 
stepping-stones by which another rises into a loftier position. 
The evils and calamities of one generation become the warn- 


ing signals for the benefit of others through all time. 


In this way the race is guided and helped onward by the 
lessons and experience which it receives from the past. Things 
which are the most liable to die and pass into oblivion are of 


course those which are the most imperfect and useless. And 
therefore by an inevitable law of divine necessity these changes 


must occur in all systems and measures till they conform to 
the immutable principles of right. Whatever we may think 


of the doctrine of evolution as it relates to the physical world, 


it is evidently true in its application to things of the moral, 
the fittest are destined to survive. In the inevitable struggle 


between justice and injustice, right and wrong, wrong and in- 


justice go under ultimately. 

That such is the result in the end, and that something is 
gained in this direction in every generation, is clearly seen by 
comparing the moral and social condition of the race to-day 


with that condition as it existed centuries ago. Such a com- 
parison will reveal the fact that large deposits of goodness and 


truth have been added to the world’s moral wealth, and that 
mankind as a whole are enjoying a higher degree of refine- 


ment and comfort than was ever dreamed by the most en- 


lightened nations of antiquity. There has been a vast gain in 


everything that contributes to human advancement and happi- 
ness. A knowledge of the arts and sciences is more perfect 


and more generally diffused ; the rights of mankind are better 
understood ; the laws more just and equal; rulers more mild 


and humane; our social refinements and blessings more 
numerous; the means of education more universal; property 
more secure; and life more sacred. Then we have institu- 


tions and enterprises in operation of which the world had no 
knowledge, even one century ago; institutions of charity, 


asylums for the insane, the blind, deaf and dumb, the inebri- 
ate, the unfortunate of all classes, and many other measures 


for the spread of these moral agencies which elevate and dig- 
nify human nature. And the reason that we have these things 
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in greater abundance and efficiency than were known centuries 


ago, is that there is more truth and goodness in the world now 
than at that period of its history. These educational institu- 
tions and moral enterprises are the embodiments and manifes- 


tations of this larger measure of truth and goodness. In ad- 


dition, this broader and sweeter atmosphere of religious faith 
and Gospel hope that we are permitted to breathe so freely, 
all prove that the world has immeasurably gained. 


And this gain has been accomplished by agitation, discus- 
sion, revolution. The wheat has been saved through the 
threshing and winnowing process of God’s providence. The 


precious grain of truth which nourishes the souls of his chil- 
dren has been beaten out by the heavy flails of conflict and 
trial, and garnered up by human toil and sacrifice. Every 
privilege we enjoy to-day comes to us stained with the blood 
of heroes and martyrs. Every hope that pours its blessed 
light upon our spiritual vision has been baptized with human 


tears. Our religion, our freedom, our civilization, are the 
product of the fierce and protracted contests of humanity with 


the powers of darkness and sin, with the forces of good on one 


side and the forces of evil on the other. But in all these 


struggles the good has been the victor, the evil the vanquished. 
Thus evil is gradually removed, as old bark is sloughed off 
from the growing tree ; mistakes are corrected, faults remedied ; 


while the indestructible principles of righteousness remain as 


germs of increasing life and vigor. 
That the good does actually remain when it once gets in- 
corporated into the different forms of moral and social life, is 


evident, not only from the nature of goodness itself, but from 
the fact that the wheels of human civilization never go back- 
ward. When a good institution or a righteous principle once 
gets a foothold in the public heart and conscience, no human 
power can effectually move or destroy it. It has become a 
permanent fixture in the fabric of society ; it flows as blood in 


the body politic. For instance, it has taken many centuries 
to establish a republican form of government, trial by jury, to 
create our common school system, tu produce our organiza- 


tions of charity, and to bring about a great many good and 
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nseful things that derive their existence from the present con- 
dition of society. But who believes that any of these good 
things will ever be abolished or go into decay? Noone. The 
whole people have confidence in their inherent vigor and in- 
calculable value. They can never pass away so long as man 


exists with his present knowledge, experience, and necessities. 
The reason is that they embody a divine law, a just principle, 


they contain those moral qualities which give to them per- 
petual freshness and youth. 


This law of providence which this present article aims to 
elucidate, is full of hope and encouragement. Oftentimes those 


who are seeking to promote in various ways the interests of 
truth and righteousness are liable to meet with adverse winds 
and tides. The sun of prosperity does not always shine, the 
breeze is not always favorable, nor the voyage smooth. The 
advancement of society seems unnecessarily slow, obstacles 
arise which they did not anticipate, and dangers threaten to 
destroy even the good which their hands have already wrought. 
Under these circumstances it requires stronger nerves and a 
braver heart than is ordinarily possessed by mortal to main- 
tain a perfect equanimity of spirit and an unclouded vision of 
- faith. 

Then again, there are not a few, who on witnessing so much 
agitation on various subjects, seeing such radical questions an- 
nounced and such revolutionary doctrines inculcated, seeing 
society disturbed and divided by opinions that threaten to un- 
dermine all moral and religious barriers, these good people 
are startled and alarmed. They are fearful that the world is 
about to be turned upside down, and that everything dear and 
sacred is going to pieces. But if those who indulge in these 
fears had more faith in the immutability of everything that is 
based on goodness, and in the perfect indestructibility of any 
really righteous work, and that evil and error were the only 
things in the moral universe that have in them the seeds of 
death, they would not be so easily disheartened by the apparent 
difficulties that throng their path. In this more perfect light 
they would see that these moral disturbances were the neces- 
sities of man’s present imperfect state, — that they were merely 
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the jar and friction of the wheels of progress, the attrition that, 
gives brighter polish to the human faculties; and that how- 
ever bold and strong, the doctrines promulgated, if they are 
not of God, based on reason and the soul’s divine needs, must 
ultimately come to an end. This, we repeat, is the everlast- 
ing law which governs all moral forces, grounded in the nature 
of things, and confirmed by all the lessons of the past. 

Another proof of the futility of our fears respecting these 
revolutionary movements, is that God and his whole govern- 
ment are enlisted on the side of righteousness and truth. 
There ought to be no doubt on the part of any rational mind 
that an infinitely just and holy Being would naturally desire 
the final triumph of justice and holiness. This is certainly the 
end that we should, in all reason, expect such a Being would 
seek to secure. And the present state of theological thought 
warrants the statement that all Christian sects believe that 
such a result is the revealed desire of the Infinite Ruler. A 
century ago and less, the consistent disciple of Calvin was 
forced to take the ground that God did not actually desire the 
complete extermination of sin and the ultimate victory of 
goodness over evil. And this is the only logical ground on 
which a believer in the endless existence of sin can stand. For 
a desire in the infinite heart for the triumph of goodness and 
truth under his government, furnishes irresistible proof of the 
certainty of such a result. 

There can be no other interpretation of the divine purpose 
consistent with his attributes, and admitting the existence of 
such a desire. If, indeed, on witnessing these moral conflicts 
we supposed their results depended wholly upon human 
agency, we might have some misgivings. Victory in such 
hands would not be quite so assured. But when we know that 
God and all his energies and resources are arrayed on the 
side of holiness, there cannot be the shadow of a doubt in any 
mind, whose conclusions are determined by the strict rules of 
logic, in regard to the nature of the ultimate result. 

Some few years ago when the people of this country were 
involved in a tremendous struggle for the maintainance of the 
nation’s life, news would come of the movement of armies and 
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of the battles that were fought. And the telegraph flashed 
news, and the papers bore tidings, altogether too frequently, 
as we thought, of disaster and defeat. The forces loyal to the 
government were often beaten, and driven back. Disaster 
seemed to follow on the heels of disaster to that side which 
was identified with the supremacy of law and the cause of 
human liberty. Those were long, dark, and anxious years to 
the philanthropist and the patriot, strong men grew disheart- 
ened, and iron hearts throbbed with painful solicitude for the 
safety of the country. But in the midst of all this gloom 
and discouragement, there still remained one bright gleam of 
sunshine, one solid ground of hope. This was, that God lived 
and reigned, and that all his attributes were pledged against 
oppression and injustice. It was this conviction more than 
anything else that nerved the arm of patriotism and rolled 
back the clouds in those days of trial and war. How unfa- 
vorably to the government and to freedom the campaign 
seemed to go, there was this thought deep down in the hearts 
of the people that God would not suffer iniquity to triumph or 
wrong to conquer. 

It is the same sentiment that should be deeply imbedded in 
the souls of men in regard to those battles where good and 
evil are the contending forces. However doubtful the fight 
may go for a while, or however discouraging the circumstances 
that beset a good cause, its final victory is sure. God is work- 
ing and fighting for it. And there can be no doubt whose arm 
is the strongest or whose resources are the mightiest. In the 
universe of mind as well as matter he reigns supreme and 
alone. In that campaign which he carries on against the 
powers of darkness and sin there are no reverses nor defeats. 
He turns rivers of water and the hearts of kings whithersoever 
he will. The wildest storms of nature obey his decree, and 
- fulfil his beneficent appointment in the production of a purer 
atmosphere and brighter skies; and the tempests of human 
passion and the agitations of intellectual life, become in his 
hands instruments for promoting the interests of his spiritual 
kingdom, and for more rapidly hastening the era of eternal 
purity, concord, and peace. 
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Memoirs of Dr. Norman MacLeod. 


Memoir of Norman MacLeod, D.D., Minister of Barony Parish, Glasgow; one of Her 
Majesty’s Chaplains; Dean of the Chapter Royal; Dean of the Most Noble and Most 
Ancient Order of the Thistle. By his brother, the Rev. Donald MacLeod, B.A., one 
of Her Majesty’s Chaplains, editor of ‘‘ Good Words,” etc. Twovolumes. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. Price $4.50. ; 


Few books have come from the press lately which we can more 
heartily commend to readers of all creeds and classes, and especially 
to Universalists and their clergy, than these. They contain the his- 
tory of a man of God, whose character and labors in the ministry, 
whose love of God and love of man, and intense earnestness in seek- 
ing the salvation of the ignorant and sinful; whose tender sympathy 
with the poor, and wretched, and over-worked ; whose sweet ministries 
among the sick, and dying, and bereaved, won for him respect and 
affection wherever he went; while his talents, and learning, and 
eloquence, gave him a position and influence which. made him a real 
power in the land of his birth, and secured for him hosts of warm 
friends and admirers in Europe, and America, and Asia. Any one 
who may think this too strongly stated, has only to read these volumes, 
and, if he can appreciate genuine piety and philanthrophy, Christian 
manliness and earnestness, childlike faith and simplicity of heart, 
severe conscientiousness mingled with most genial and overflowing 
humor, he will accept the statement without a word of criticism. 

Dr. MacLeod was educated in the university of Glasgow, studied 
Theology in Edinburg, and began to preach in the little parish of 
Loudoun. From here he went to Dalkeith in 1843 to 1845, when he 
was sent, as one of the deputies of the General Assembly, to visit the 
churches connected with the Church of Scotland in the North Ameri- 
can Colonies, which mission occupied four months. On his way home 
he spent three days in Boston. Soon after his return to Scotland he 
was sent on another mission through Russian Poland and Silesia, 
being absent several months. In 1851 he removed to Glasgow, and 
during the next fifteen years made several journeys to the continent ; 
and in 1867 he was sent on a mission to India, from which laborious 
journey he returned much broken in health, and though he continued 
at his pulpit and pastoral work for two or three years longer, he 
finally died in 1872. 
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It is impossible to do any thing like justice to the contents of the 
seven hundred pages in which an attempt is made to give the inter- 
esting details that fill up this meagre outline. We have noted more 
than fifty pages for quotation, but of course must abandon the thought 
of giving such liberal extracts, and confine what we have to say and 
cite to a few particulars. The piety, humility, philanthropy and con- 
scientiousness of the man appear in all he says, and in all he does, 
and in all he plans. Truth never had a better advocate; Duty never 
had a more devoted follower; nor the Gospel, as he interpreted it, a 
more fearless and eloquent preacher. He was prompt to rebuke, in 
the spirit of love, the proud and rebellious, the pharisee and the hypo- 
erite ; but the erring and repentant sinner found no more compassion- 
ate, tender heart than his. The selfishly wealthy and worldly trem- 
bled under his withering reproaches; but the poor, the overworked, 
the outcast, the sick and dying received his warmest and most helpful 
sympathies. To all these he was the man of God, the minister of 
Christ, the affectionate pastor, the good shepherd who never spared 
himselt that he might feed, and shelter, and save the sheep from the 
hand of the spoiler. 

All this while his intellect is as active as his sympathies; and his 
brain, as might be expected from the man’s nature, is perpetually at 
work upon the great problems of Providence, the Divine Character 
and Government, Law and Punishment, the Creation and Destiny of 
Man. He is a Scotch Presbyterian of the Established Church, and 
mourns over the schism that led to the Free Church ; but this is little 
compared with the question of evil and sin, and their terrible conse- 
quences. All through his journal —to which we earnestly call the 
attention of our brethren in the ministry — we see his mental strug- 
gles regarding the question of all questions — What is to be done with 
the wicked? The Calvinistic creed is at first a perfect nightmare 
upon his mind and heart, until at last he flings off its more crushing 
weights, and stands forth comparatively free. We give the following 
passages from his Journal: 


“ The tendency of ultra-Calvinism is to fill the mind with dark views of the Divine 
character: to represent him as grudging to make a man happy; as exacting from 
Christ stripe for stripe that the sinner deserved. Hence a Calvinistic fanatic has the 
same scowling, dark, unloving soul as a Franciscan or Dominican fanatic who whips 
himself daily to please the Deity. They more easily and readily entertain doctrines 
which go to prove how many may be damned than how many may be saved; because all 
this seems to suit their views of God’s character, and to be more agreeable to him than 


a cheerful, loving bearing.” 


To a correspondent who had written him regarding certain theo- 
logical questions he says, “ Answer me the following: 
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“1. Do the posterity of Adam, unless saved by Christ, suffer final damnation on ac- 
count of Adam’s sin? If so, how is this reconciled with justice ? 

‘‘2. How can we reconcile it with justice that men should come into this world with 
dispositions so bad that they invariably produce sin that leads to damnation ? 

‘*3. If the unregenerate are dead in sins, then all they do is sin; therefore whatever 
they do in this state is abominable to God. Are their exercises and strivings so? their 
attendance on means of grace? 

“4. Is the imputation of righteousness the transfer of the righteousness itself, or are 
the beneficial consequences of the righteousness alone transferred ?”’ 

“ On the Salvability of the Heathen. That no soul is saved except through the blood 
of Christ, and that no soul is saved without belief in Christ, are not equally true propo- 
sitions; for if so, all infants would be damned. Now, as all admit that infants may 
without faith (of which they are incapable from their age) be saved by having the 
benefits of Christ’s death imputed to them, so, for aught we know, heathen, who are 
incapable of faith from their circumstances, may have the benefits of Christ’s death in 
the same manner.”’ 

“If Christ did not die for all men, how can it be said that God willeth all men to be 
saved? Can he will any to be saved for whom there is no atonement? 

“Tf Christ did not die for all men, in what sense is he said to be the Saviour of all 
men, though specially of those who believe ? ' 

“If Christ did not die for all men, how can all men be commanded to believe? 
What are they to believe? Is this not inviting to a supper insufficient to feed all the 
guests if they come? If it is said, ‘God knows they won’t come’—I reply, this is 
charging God with conduct man would be ashamed of.”’ 


We could multiply quotations indefinitely showing “ the irrepressible 
conflict” between his creed on one side, and his heart and head on the 
other, in which finally heart and head triumphed. And it is pleasant 
to follow the evidences of growth in this direction, and to listen to his 
pleadings in behalf of the heathen, and the outcast and dangerous 
classes with whom he had so much to do in his ministry of consolation, 
encouragement and redemption. His Journal and Notes of a Sermon 
on the subject show how deeply he was interested in the question of 
future probation, and how ably he argued that death is not the limit 
of God’s mercy to the heathen, and those who have had no opportuni- 
ties to know the truth, or even the meaning of salvation, in this world. 
But at last he works his way through, and gets his feet planted on 
positive, solid ground : 


“The common notion of the punishment of hell-fire, and for all eternity; the punish- 
ment of all who have not been elected, and have for Adam's sin been justly left dead 
without an atonement, as explained by hyper-Calvinists; the utter impossibility of any 
teaching or salvation after death; these and the whole complicated system of sacerdo- 
talism and popery seem to me a thousand times doomed.” 

“If by Latitudinarianism is meant that man’s conscience or reason (in Coleridge’s 
sense) is not the ultimate judge of a divine revelatiou, that am bound to stick to the 
letter of the Confession, and to believe, for example, that all are damned to ‘ excruciat- 
ing torment in soul and body for all eternity,’ because of Adam’s sin, and the original 
corruption springing therefrom, and that God has sent a Saviour for a select few only, 
and that death determines the eternal condition of all men; then, thank God, I am a 
latitudinarian, have preached it, confessed it, and can die for it! 

“Nothing amazes or pains me more than the total absence of all pain, all anxiety, 
all sense of burden or of difficulty, among nine-tenths of the clergy I meet. As to the 
questions which keep other men sleepless, give me only a man who knows, who feels, 
who takes in, however feebly (like myself), the life and death problems which agitate 
the best (yes, the best) and most thoughtful among clergy and laity —who thinks and 
prays about them, who feels the difficulties which exist, who has faith in God that the 
right will come right in God’s way, if not in his, 1 am strengthened, comtorted, and 
feel deeply to be taught.” 
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‘*Many picture a heaven which is a reflection of their own selfish natures. ‘ Don’t 
trouble us;’ ‘ Tell us no bad news;’ ‘ We are saved, let others drown;’ ‘ What is the 
earth to us?’ ‘It is past — give us fine music, fine scenery, and let the earth — shall I 
write it? — go to the devil!’ That is not my heaven! I wish to know, I wish to feel, 
I wish to share Christ’s sympathies until the end comes.” 


And at last complete deliverance was reached, though the fact is not 
mentioned by his biographer, for, as we announced on the authority 
of one of our contributors two years ago, “ Dr. MacLeod, the most 
distinctively representative clergymen of the Established Church of 
Scotland, died, as his friend and publisher, Mr. Strahan, informs us, a 
Jirm and undoubting Universalist.” 

We should be glad to go on with other citations illustrating special 
points of his character and of his labors, but as we turn over the fasci- 
nating pages, we know not where to begin, or beginning we know not 
where to end. His ministry among the poor, and ignorant, and de- 
praved, and his untiring effort for their improvement and social eleva- 
tion ; his labors among the working classes, and the wonderful influ- 
ence which he obtained over them by his familiar sermons and lec- 
tures to them, and the conversions among them, and their affection for 
him, furnish some of the most delightful passages of the record; and 
they show the loving heart of the man, his active sympathies with all 
the toiling, the neglected, the struggling and sorrowing. 

Then his editorship of the widely circulated, and as widely wel- 
comed, Good Words, shows his interest in the work of educating the 
people; and shows his true manhood when, attacked by the over right- 
eous, he refused to change his course and sacrifice the masses to the 
bigotry of a few Pharisees. And let us add that the controversy 
showed equal manliness on the part of Mr. Strahan, the publisher, 
who fully sustained MacLeod in his refusal to yield to the senseless 
clamor. 

The following from his journal, written on hearing the news of Lin- 
coln’s assassination, will show how strong were his sympathies with 
our country in its recent struggle for life: 


‘*Tam ashamed of my country. This sympathy with the South is an inscrutable 
mystery to me; I cannot make it out. But I fear we shall have to suffer for our 
grievous pride. I still hope that America will be our noblest and staunchest ally. 0, 
that the churches would rise in their strength above mere politics, and say before God, 
‘ We shall be one in heart for the good of the world!’ I have never swerved in my 
sympathy with the North, and I believe the day is not far off when we shall hardly be- 


lieve that Britain’s sympathy was with the South. O, my country! O, Christian 
churches! Repent in dust and ashes! ”’ 


His Journal and letters abound in prayerful utterances that the Lord 
will help him in his work, and enable him to be faithful to the last ; 


are his conscience was so exceedingly sensitive to duty, and to his obli- 
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gations to the neglected and suffering, that he was continually agitated 
with fears lest he should fail to realize all that God and these unhappy 
children of his demanded of him, lest some benighted soul should 
perish through his want of diligence or greater self-sacrifice. And so 
he died earnest, faithful, compassionate and loving to the last. And. 
when they laid him away in the grave, from thousands of hearts in all 
ranks and conditions of life, from the sovereign to the beggar, from 
the most gifted and saintly to the most ignorant and criminal, there 
went up a wail of sorrow, that they should no more look upon the 
face of one who had been a beloved friend of them all. We have 
room only tor a single expression of this general grief, in a letter 
written by the Queen herself to his brother, followed two days after 
by a similar one from the Archbishop of Canterbury : 


“ BALMORAL, June 17th. 

“The Queen hardly knows how to begin a letter to Mr. Donald 
MacLeod, so deep, so strong are her feelings on this most sad and 
most painful occasion — for words are all too weak to say what she 
feels, and what all must feel who ever knew his beloved, excellent, 
and highly gifted brother, Dr. Norman MacLeod! 

“ His death is an irreparable public loss, and the Queen feels it 
deeply. To herself personally, the loss of dear Dr. MacLeod is a 
very great one; he was so kind, and on all occasions showed her such 
warm sympathy, and in the early days of her great sorrow, gave the 
Queen so much comfort whenever she saw him, that she always looked 
forward eagerly to those occasions when she saw him here; and she 
cannot realize the idea that in this world, she is never to see his kind 
face, and listen to those admirable discourses which did every one 
good, and to his charming conversation again. 

“The Queen is gratified that she was able to see him this time, and 
have some lengthened conversation with him, when he dwelt so much 
on the future world to which he now belongs. He was sadly de- 
pressed and suffering, but, still so near a termination of his career of 
intense usefulness and loving-kindness, never struck her, and the 
Queen was terribly shocked on learning the sad, sad news. All her 
children, present and absent, deeply mourn his loss. The Queen 
would be very grateful for all the details of the last moments and ill- 
ness of her dear friend. Pray say everything kind and sympathizing 
to the venerable mother, to Mrs. MacLeod, and all the family; and 
she asks him to accept himself her true and heart-felt sympathy.” 


A Chapter of American Antiquities. 


Every year, almost every day, brings to light some fresh proof of 


our ignorance of the far-off ages whose history has never been re- 
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corded, or, if recorded, has perished beyond recovery. And this is 
specially true of our own continent, the New World, as it has been so 


long called, but which, it is getting to be generally believed by geolo- 
gist and archeologist, is after all the Old World. 


Who can tell what races of men have possessed this land before we 
came, before the Indian roamed through its forests and over its vast 
plains, before the Aztec and the Peruvian built their cities, and the 


Montezumas and the Incas established their empires, and extended 


their sway over the neighboring peoples? Who can tell what arts 
and sciences flourished here before Rome or Greece rose to power, 
before the foundations of Egypt’s pyramids and temples were laid? 
Who can tell what philosophies and religions, what forms of gov- 


ernment, what laws, social refinements and domestic joys may have 


been swept away or swallowed by some mighty convulsion of 
the earth, or some geological cataclysm? But all speculation 
in these directions, for the present at least, must be without re- 
sults; and yet it is impossible not to speculate, impossible not to ask 


these questions when by some startling discovery of antiquities, the 


remains of ancient peoples who preceded us in the occupation of the 
country, we are suddenly brought face to face with one of these im- 
penetrable mysteries. Perhaps the reader who pauses over the fol- 
lowing paragraphs, and takes time to think, will be ready to join us 


in asking some of the above or similar questions. 


A correspondent of the Louisville Courier-Journal, writing from 
Columbia, Ky,, some months ago, says that two young men named 
White, while wandering in a large tract of wild, dense forest, in the 
south-eastern part of the county discovered an immense cave, whose 


wonders and splendors surpass even those of the Great Mammoth. 


The first apartment was estimated at about 150 by 100 feet, and there 
were four others partially explored by them supposed to be of nearly 
thé same dimensions: _ 


“Tn the north-east corner of the first hall or gallery, about five feet 


from the ground, they noticed some strange characters, or hieroglyphics, 
neatly carved in the wall, which, upon close examination, proved to 
be the head-rock of a vault. A few minutes’ prying served to loosen 
this and disclose to view the interior of an enclosure in the solid rock 
of about five by ten feet, which contained the remains of three human 


skeletons, which measure eight feet seven and a half inches, eight feet 


five inches, and eight feet four and three-quarters inches in length re- 
spectively. The heads were lying toward the east, each body parallel 
to the other. After examining the remains closely, but finding noth- 
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ing that would serve to throw any light on the question as to who 
and from whence they are, they closed the vault, but in doing so 
knocked their torch out, which they had lighted before entering, leav- 
ing them in anything but a pleasant predicament. After searching 


some time for their lost treasure, they concluded to try to escape by 
feeling their way out; but in this they made the matter worse.” 


After long wandering, however, and a variety of adventures, they 
finally made their way out “through another hole about midway of 


the cliff of Russell’s Creek, having been confined in their subterranean 
discovery over thirty-eight hours.” 

Surely it would seem that somewhere far back in the centuries 
there were giants in the land; for we have not only this testimony to 


skeletons eight feet and six inches in length, but four or five years 


ago, as noted in the QuaRTERLY, the Toronto “Telegraph” gave an 


account of excavations on Grand River, in Cayuga, Canada West, 
which opened into a pit filled with human skeletons, some ot which 
were said to be nine feet in length! Now what sort of race was this? 


and when did these giants live? and what became of their descend- 
ants? Did they all perish? if not why have they shrunk from eight 


and nine feet to five and six? 
In contrast with this we give some paragraphs from the Tennessee 


“Nashville American” of a few months back regarding a “lost race 
of Pygmies.” The editor says, “It was mentioned by the ‘ American’ 
a few days ago that Mr. John B. Lillard of this city had beer! making 


some interesting researches among the pygmy cemeteries of White 
and Warren Counties, under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institute 
at Washington. Strange to say, we know very little, if any, more 


about our diminutive predecessors than was told by Haywood in his 


history fifty-two years ago; and it was for the purpose of following up 
his investigations that the ‘Smithsonian Institnte sent Mr. Lillard to 
the counties named.” He then gives that portion of the history which 
relates to the subject. We can find room for only a small part of the 


extracts from the book, which bears the title of “ Haywood’s History 
of Tennessee before its Settlement. Nashville: 1823.” 


“On Saturday, the 29th of July, 1820, Mr. Lane went to Captain 
Simon Doyle’s to search further. He opened two small graves. The 
first was eighteen inches long and about twelve inches broad. It con- 
tained little bones, pieces or part of one tooth, and other things. The 
second grave was two feet long, thirteen inches wide and fifteen inches 


deep. It contained bones, teeth, vessels and shells. ; 
“The graves lie promiscuously through the farm of Mr. Lane; but 
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at Mr. Anderson’s there is a large and close-connected burying-ground, 
all of the description already given; and there are others of the same 
description four miles south of Sparta. Mr. Anderson formerly opened 
many of them. Captain Doyle, the present owner, has opened several 
of them, and they both say they believe hundreds might be found 
there. There is no discernible rising on the surface of the earth by 
reason of these graves, but they are found by striking an iron tool into 
the ground so deep as to strike the covering flag-stone. This being 
then removed, the grave can be easily discovered by the edges of the 
sides and end stones. 

“On the Ist of August, 1820, Mr. Lane, in company with his son, 
Jacob A. Lane, made further searches in the burying ground. They 
opened another small grave, just twenty-two inches long, made after 
the usual form, and took out of it bones and little trinkets. This 
skeleton lay on its back, with its feet drawn up, so as to raise the 
knees about four inches above the bottom of the grave. The head 
was raised above the bottom of the grave, also, so as to cause the chin 
to lie on the breast. They measured the skeleton carefully as it lay 
in the grave, and tound it to be from a little below the ankle joints to 
the top of the skull two feet ten inches, and making sufficient allow- 
ance for the reclining of the head, it was not above three feet high. 

“From the great number of graves of this description and size, 
which were found here, and amongst them all but one of the larger 
size, it seems to be intimated that there hath been a race of people 
here in ancient times whose height was from two feet ten inches to 
three feet, and that they have addicted themselves to strong supersti- 
tions, is indubitable. 

“ As ancient as the hair of the large shies seemed to be, there 
was not a tooth lost or unsound in the whole head. But the pygmy 
has in the upper jaw a decayed tooth, whence it is conjectured that 
the person to whom this skeleton belonged was older than the other. 

“Mr. Lane sent also for examination a small package containing 
two dozen small conch shells, and two other small shells, like a taper 
screw. The conches were found about four miles southwestwardly 
from Sparta, near where large skeletons were found of seven feet in 
length or upward. They were shown a little mound on the margin 
of one of their old towns, which was literally covered with them. 
They got a hoe and dug into it and found that the shells lay mixed 
with the earth about four feet deep. 

“ Had they not been deemed very sacred, the inhabitants of the 
town would have gradually removed them from the mound; for at 
least they were curiosities, not being of the growth of the country, and 
having been brought from the ocean, at least 500 or 600 miles, if they 
did not come from the northeastern shores of America.” 


Since writing the above we have come upon the following, from the 
Nashville American, giving an account of a new and extensive dis- 
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covery which seems to settle the fact that a race of Pygmies once in- 
habited a portion of our country : 


“ An ancient graveyard of vast proportions has been found in Coffee 
County. It is similar to those found in White County and other 
places in Middle Tennessee, but is vastly more extensive, and shows 
that the race of pygmies who once inhabited this country were very 
numerous. The same peculiarities of position observed in the White 
County graves are found in these. The writer of the letter describing 
the burying-place, says: ‘Some considerable excitement and curiosity 
took place a few days since near Hillsboro, Coffee Countv, on James 
Brown’s farm. A man was ploughing in a field which has been culti- 
vated many years, and ploughed up a man’s skull and other bones. 
After making further examination, they found that there were about 
six acres in the graveyard. They were buried in a sitting or standing 
position. The bones show that they were a dwarf tribe of people, 
about three feet high. It is estimated that there were about 75,000 
to 100,000 buried there.’ ” 


We do not stay for any comments or speculations on these curious 
tacts, but hope the Smithsonian Institute may be able, after a thorough 
investigation, to throw some light on the subject. We proceed to 


other facts of a somewhat similar character. Take as one example 
the statement in “ Ranck’s History of Lexington, Ky.,” respecting the 
discovery exactly a century ago this year, 1776, of a subterranean 
cemetery, by some venturesome hunters: 


“They removed some strange looking stones they saw in the woods, 
and thus opened the entrance to an ancient catacomb formed in the 
solid rock, fifteen feet below the surface of the earth. A gradual de- 
scent brought them to a passage four feet wide and seven feet high 
leading into a spacious apartment 300 feet long, 100 feet wide, and 18 
feet high, with numerous niches which they were amazed to find occu- 
pied by bodies which from their perfect state of preservation had evi- 
dently been embalmed.” 


Further particulars may be seen in the QuARTERLY for October, 
1873. Now if this catacomb was cut into the solid rock, who were 
the people that wrought this stupendous work, and embalmed the 
bodies of their dead? A people who could do this, must have done 
other equally wonderful things; and where are the remains on the 
surface corresponding to this immense under-ground labor? Nota 
vestige of any other work of this race is known to exist in the neigh- 
borhood — no ruined cities, temples, buildings, nor monuments of any 
sort, unless it be the following: 
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‘“‘ Several years ago portions of an ancient macadamized road were 
discovered on the banks of the Monongahela River, near Fairmount, 
Western Virginia, and, on a recent exploration by Government sur- 
veyors, it was traced for nearly eleven miles along the bottom land 
between the river and the hills. Its width is fifteen feet. It is com- 
posed of boulders of red sandstone, which must have been brought 
from a distance, there being few if any boulders in or near the river. 
It is supposed that the stones were broken in pieces by first heating, 
and then throwing water upon them. The depth of broken stone is 
about eighteen inches.” 


Our space will permit only one more illustration of the subject, and 
this from an account of the results for 1875 of the celebrated Govern- 
ment exploring expedition under the direction of Prof. Hayden. In 
his preliminary report to the Secretary of the Interior, he says: “The 
exploration of remarkable prehistoric ruins ot Southern Colorado was 
continued with great vigor and success. They were traced down all 
the canons to the Colorado River into New Mexico, Utah and Arizona, 
and the connection traced to the present cliff cities of the Mequis of 
Arizona; cave dwellings of curious architecture were found by hun- 
dreds in the side of the gorge, many of which were many miles from 
water. Ruins of extensive villages were found in the plains indicating 
the former existence of people far more numerous and much more ad- 
vanced in the arts of civilization than their supposed descendants of the 
present time.” The following paragraphs are copied from the Boston 
Transcript : 


“Tn describing an important cave ruin discovered by him, Mr. Jack- 
son says: ‘Imagine a perpendicular bluff nearly three hundred feet in 
height, the upper half of which is a firm, white sandstone, and the 
lower half a dull red, soft and friable variety. ‘Time has excavated an 
almost perfectly hemispherical cave in this bluff, equally divided be- 
tween the two kinds of rock. It is two hundred and fifty feet wide, 
two hundred feet deep, and the same from top to bottom at its outer 
face. Midway between top and bottom, and running completely 
around the half circle which formed the back of the cave are two 
benches, upon the upper of which is built the town, or series of rooms, 
two hundred feet in length in the aggregate, the lower serving as a 
walk or promenade from which egress could only be had by ladders. 
A little to the left of the centre is the principal buiding, consisting of 
three rooms, each two stories iu height and now standing twelve feet 
high. Adjoining it on the right is a long row of twelve apartments, 
built as a solid block. 

“¢The walls are remarkably well preserved, the adobe mortar on 
the inside still retaining the impression of the delicate lines on the 
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thumbs and fingers of the builders. Impressions of the whole of the 
hand were frequent, showing it to be small and finely formed. Corn- 
cobs and pieces of pottery were found imbedded in the mortar. In 
the centre of the larger rooms, beneath the débris, were found the 
fireplaces, circular excavations, which still retained the charred wood 
and ashes of aboriginal fires. Perched up in these houses, under a 
great dome of overhanging rock, old, old people, whom even the im- 
agination can hardly clothe with reality, must have felt a sense of 
security which even the inroads of the barbarian northmen could 
hardly have ruffled.’ Mr. Jackson observes that the highest perfec- 
tion of construction was reached in the cliff houses of the Rio Mancos, 
which he visited in 1874, some of which are marvels of finish and 
durability. 

“In the main canyon of the Montezuma, which empties into the 
San Juan, there is an almost continuous series of ruins for twenty-five 
miles, and throughout all the canyons of this valley all the available 
defensive points have been utilized, and are now covered with the re- 
mains of heavy walls and large blocks of houses.” 


The last paragraph shows that the people inhabiting these cities 
and cliff dwellings were exposed to invasion by a powerful enemy 
whom they greatly dreaded, and against whose destroying inroads they 
were compelled to defend themselves in the strange and difficult way 
set forth. Who were the invaders, and whence came they? Who 
were their victims, and whence came they? and whither have they 
gone? Were they utterly exterminated, or were they driven into 
Mexico, and do we meet them again, rallied and reorganized, as the 
Aztecs of the Spanish conquest? Or are the Indians their lineal de- 
scendants, who, driven into the wilderness with no safe abiding place, 
fell off into barbarism, savagery, and ignorance, and lost all trace of 
their ancestors and of their own origin? Or were the Indians them- 
selves, ages ago, the invaders? And if so, what is the story of their 
origin and descent ? 


Joseph Parker, D.D., of London, on Endless Punishment. 


Oor readers have doubtless heard of the distinguished London clergy- 
man of whom mention is made below. He is the author of “ Ecce 
Deus,” “The Paraclete,” and other works. Wedo not claim him 
as a Universalist, but certainly his Evangelical friends in this country, 
who have held him in such high esteem, cannot claim him as a believer 
in the heathen dogma of endless punishment. It is seldom that we 
have allowed ourselves to speak with greater severity regarding this 
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revolting doctrine than we find in these extracts, which we copy from 
the London “ Bible Echo,” a monthly magazine published in the in- 
terests of the doctrine of Annihilation. 

The reader will see in his experience, as related by himself, the 
same struggle of the intellect and heart, of the better nature, of the 
Christian man against the shocking dogma in question, which he saw 
in the case of Norman MacLeod, though ending somewhat differently. 
The truth is that to the believer jealous of the honor, the justice, the 
goodness, and we might in this case say also the power of God, this 
portion of the evangelical (?) creed is too horrible for quiet belief. 
There is no such thing as rest under the weight of such a creed; 
there is a perpetual questioning touching the divine character, aims 
and purposes in the creation of man, which sooner or later ends in its 
rejection, and the acceptance of some sort of a faith that will bring at 
least partial relief to the reason and sympathies of the man. Dr. 
Parker, for the present, stops half way in his progress toward the 
Promised Land, but he cannot remain in the bleak and barren waste 
of Annihilation. By-and-by, after a little rest, he will begin a new 
investigation of the subject in all its bearings, and at last dissatisfied 
and hungry for the bread of life, he will arise and come to the Father’s 
house, where there is bread enough and to spare. We put it all on 
record here for the use of the future historian. 

“London,” says the editor of the Bible Echo, “boasts many able 
preachers, and among their number Joseph Parker, D.D., of the City 
Temple, holds a conspicuous place. This gentleman long ago identi- 
fied himself with those who believe and teach that pain is but an epi- 
sode in life, and not of eternal continuance; and that righteousness 
alone has for its guerdon and crown everlasting being.” 

“When we have sometimes mentioned the name ot this celebrity as 
in sympathy with the doctrine of the non-eternity of evil, we have had 
the question put us, ‘ Why, if such a man believes as you say, does he 
not preach it?’ We have the pleasure this month of making some 
extracts from a sermon of his, printed in the Christian Union of De- 
cember 31, 1875, by which it will be seen that he does preach it. The 
remarks occur under the text-heading ‘The City Temple Pulpit,’ 
and begin on page 833. They are as follow: 

“<The doctrine of eternal torments, as popularly understood, was 
the next doctrine that used to give me much uneasiness. My minis- 


ter — an honest and faithful man, well read in the letter of Scripture 
— wished me to believe that impenitent sinners, and all the heathen 
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world, were condemned to the eternal torments of literal fire. . 

I felt that it could not be true; yet I could not put into words the 
strong feeling which rose up in my heart against it. . . The 
wicked man, shut up in fire and brimstone, would be able to say to 
God, “In this pit there are millions upon millions like me, from every 
land under the sun: we outvote Your saved ones; in mere numbers 
we overwhelm You: hell is larger than heaven; and whilst hell 
exists it will be a memorial against Your supposed omnipotence.” I 
know these were horrible words, but I saw also that there was no 
getting over them by fair and sound argument. I could have said, 
“Hush!” and I could have avoided the subject; but this was neither 
honest nor bold. 

‘Tf God had the power to put an end to the misery, by putting an 
end to the existence of these unhappy creatures, and yet did not exer- 
cise that power, I felt that the argument told against Him in a deadlier 
manner ; for whilst in the first instance it might be a strictly logical 
necessity, it became in the second a moral purpose, a deliberate and 
absolutely worthless visitation of cruelty. I say “absolutely worth- 
less,” because it leads to nothing, and was meant to lead to nothing. 

- « The case used to show itself to my view in this way: The 
man sinned for a period of seventy years; and then he spent seventy 
years in hell fire, and seventy more, and a hundred more, and a thou- 
sand more, and a million more, and was told in the madness of his 
agony that his punishment was only beginning to begin; and then he 
lingered a thousand ages more, and was told he was as far from the 
end of his torture as he was at the beginning! As I thought about 
this, I was filled with great distress ; not so much on account of my- 
self as actually on account of God; for I felt that it was not right 
that there should be a limit to mercy, and no limit to punishment — 
that mercy should plead for a brief day, but that punishment should 
have the liberty ot ages innumerable. I said in my young ardor, 
“This is not even-handed justice; it is utterly unlike God.” So JI 
gave up this horrible view of the destiny of the wicked, because my 
moral instincts would not tolerate it.’” 


Dr. Parker then tells his experience with his minister when these 
difficulties and doubts first shook his faith in endless punishment. 
“ He looked very coldly on me as a young sceptic, and I think he said 
I was becoming a rationalist.” He gives the substance of the con- 
versation, and repeats his arguments against the doctrine; and his ex- 
planation of the original terms translated “everlasting,” “forever” ; 
and says of future punishment that “it is utter, final, fatal —truly an 
everlasting destruction,” and continues thus: 

“TI utterly renounced the first view of eternal punishments and I 


renounce tt again to-day as the most horrible and revolting doctrine 
ever conceived by the depraved mind. I cannot read the Bible with- 
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out seeing that there is punishment for sin after death. Into that 
great mystery I cannot enter; the punishment will, I know, be just 
and merciful, like all the. other dispensations of the Almighty; and 
there I leave the mystery. ‘There must be punishment for wicked 
men after death — terrible, unspeakable, intolerable ! ” 


The doctor then seems to show that he believes in an intermediate 
state, in which there may be some hope even for the wicked, which 
indicates that already he is uneasy at the thought of God’s being obliged 
to resort to such a wretched policy as that of annihilation ; which is in 
fact a confession of failure to that extent of his purposes and wishes. 
Unfortunately the Editor of the Echo does not give us his arguments 
on this interesting point. The Doctor continues, referring probably 
to those who say that Annihilation would be worse than a life of per- 


petual misery, 


“Ts it not a terrible and awful thing to think that a soul may 
actually cease to exist? Yes, it is; but is it not a terrible and awful 
thing to think that the soul of your dearest and best friend is con- 
demned to ages of hopeless torture, to agony intolerable, to torment 


that can only aggravate the madness of its own despair?” 


Dr. Parker would like to see his way clear to the “final and uni- 
versal restoration of the human race,” but is unable to do so as yet. 
This will come in due time. He concludes with the following advice, 


“What I want you to do in this matter, however, is clear enough? 
Do not un-Christianize any man who is trying to mitigate the awful 
gloom which accompanies the doctrine of the unceasing, undiminishing, 
and hopeless torture of the wicked. If any man thinks he can throw 
one ray of light on the dark problem, welcome him as a brother, and 


listen to him lovingly, if haply he may have a message from God; 
and whatever decision you may come to, hold it reverently and mod- 


estly, being always ready to receive light and help from every quarter. 


“Do not be harsh with any man who differs from you; say in your 
heart of hearts, the Judge of the whole earth cannot but do right.” 


Judaism and Universalism. 


We do not know how far The Israelite, a Jewish journal from 


which the extracts below are taken, is authorized to speak for its peo- 
ple in regard to belief of the several doctrines therein named; but if 
the following statements are to be taken without abatement, the Jews 


have certainly made great progress since the days of our Saviour, the 
days when he warned his followers to “beware of the leaven of the 
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Pharisees.” The writer speaks in strong language, and evidently re- 
gards the dogmas of popular orthodoxy with the same abhorrence 
which has so often found expression with us. 

It is to be remembered by the reader that the Jews take their reli- 
gion from the Old Testament, and it is evident that the Jewish author 
of the following sharp criticism, and those whom he represents, do not 
believe that the Old Testament teaches the doctrines of “a vindictive 
and cruel God,” “a tormenting devil,” or an “endless hell.” In this 
respect they fully endorse the interpretation of Universalists, and so 
far as these dogmas are concerned are themselves Universalists. 

This is not the first instance in which like declarations of faith have 
been made by our Israelitish brethren, some of them of high standing 
in the church; and we have never met with any denial or dis- 
avowal of these public statements from those in authority, which we 
might reasonably expect it they misrepresented the accepted faith on 
these points. We should be glad to hear from any of our correspon- 
dents who may be informed touching the subject: 


“Tt is truly a horrible doctrine that nine-tenths, or rather ninety- 
nine hundreths of the human family who had no agency whatever in 
their coming into existence, nor in the dispositions and incentives 
which control them, should be doomed to suffer indescribable torments 
forever, while a small number, a mere minute fraction of the human 
family, are to be wafted on angel’s wings to the realms of eternal 
bliss, where their joys can have no bounds and never find an end. 

“Tn all that constitutes good citizenship, upright conduct, manly 
bearing, honesty, truthfulness, hospitality, and benevolence, the Chris- 
tian church member seems to have no superiority over other people 
whom he despises and condemns. The main difference between the 
two is that the Christian church member — the would-be saint — gives 
his assent to a series of improbable and unreasonable dogmas, which 
have been handed down from generation to generation since the days 


of paganism by a designing priesthood, which the non-Christian finds 
impossible to believe or to be in harmony with right, truth and justice. 
This blind assent, this unquestioning credence, this ‘ faith,’ the believer 
flatters himself is accounted to him for righteousness and entitles him 
to the blissful joys of the New Jerusalem; while his studious but 


doubting brother, who finds it impossible to believe a being is at the 


same time father and son to himselt, that one is three, and three are 
one, that God created a devil to beguile and tempt and mislead His 
erring and short sighted children in this life and to torture them 
through the countless ages of eternity, with a similar set of absurdities, 


is consigned to that terrible place of agonies and suffering ‘where the 
worm dieth not and the fire is never quenched,’ 
NEW SERIES. VOL. XIII 24 
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“We repeat, the doctrine is a horrible one, and must have been 
devised by misguided human beings or monsters in the form of men. 
It has been the terror of the world for centuries, this fear of an angry, 
unforgiving God, of a malicious, tormenting devil, and of an endless, 
burning hell — vital doctrines in the Christian religion and essential 
agencies upon which it mainly depends for the increase of its ad- 
herents. It has been the bane of humanity for hundreds of years. 
Death has been called the ‘ King of Terrors’ because it was believed 
it gave hopeless mortals direct conveyance either to an angry God or 
to a malicious devil, with more than ten chances to one of its being 
the latter, and thus of being doomed to endless torture.” , 

“ How many thousands and millions have through life feared this 
would be their fate at death. How they have trembled and shuddered 
at the dread of leaving this world. In their waking and sleeping 
hours it has been almost a constant nightmare to them. How many 
parents have feared lest when the ‘vale is passed,’ that their beloved 
children and themselves will be forever separated — one or two, per- 
haps, admitted within the ‘ gates of the beautiful city,’ while the large 
proportion are cast down in the dark gulf of indescribable torment. 
How many husbands and wives, relations and friends, acquaintances and 
strangers, have been racked with fear, tortured by forebodings, troubled 
with misgivings, with a ‘fearful looking forward’ to the dreadful ‘ day 
of judgment,’ and the terrible place of punishment prepared for those 
- of little faith. 

Great numbers of the people have been driven to the verge of rav- 
ing insanity by this belief. We have ourselves known many well dis- 
posed people whose lives were embittered by this ,constant fear and 
dread of death and eternity. In Christian nations it is the common 
rule, the matter is so uncertain. Whether a sure passport to the realms 
of happiness has been secured, or whether their doom is down in the 
regions of the damned, is the one great momentous question they are 
unable to solve, and this uncertainty is a constant source of unhappi- 
ness and dread. 

“From all these fears the Israelite is free. He discards the doc- 
trine of a vindictive, unrelenting God, of a malicious, tormenting 
devil, and of an endless, burning hell. It is clear to him these mon- 
strosities are but senseless vagaries, the relics of past ages of super- 
stition and darkness. He perceives them to be the agencies by which 
the priesthood have sadly worked upon the fears of ignorant multi- 
tudes, and by which they have held the masses in subjection to their 


own control.” 


Religious World. 


Tn lovking over Dr. Newman’s ‘* Thrones and Palaces of Babylon and 
Nineveh,’’ we were specially attracted by a penitential prayer taken from 
one of the Assyrian tablets in the Royal Library. The date of the 
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prayer reaches far back into the ages before Christ, though it is not pos- 
sible to fix it exactly. The reader will however be reminded of the He- 
brew Psalms, the eleventh of which has the expression, “ Flee as a bird 
to the mountain ’’ ; while the Assyrian says, ‘‘ Like a bird may it fly to 
a lofty place.’’ Soin the twenty-second we have this: ‘‘ O my God, I 
cry unto thee in the daytime, but thou hearest not. Be not far from 
me, for there is none to help.’? The resemblance in thought and ex- 
pression between the Hebrew and the Assyrian is very striking, and 
creates a desire that Mr. Smith, who is now engaged in exploring the re- 
mains of the library of Asaurbanipal at Nineveh, may find more of these 
prayers : 


‘¢Q my Lord! my sins are many, my trespasses are great, and the 
wrath of the gods has plagued me with disease and with sickness and 
sorrow. 

I fainted, but no one stretched forth his hand ! 

I groaned, but no one drew nigh ! 

I cried aloud, but no one heard ! 

O Lord ! do not abandon thy servant ! 

In the waters of the great storm seize his hand ! 

The sins which he has committed turn thou to righteousness !’’ 


A prayer for the soul of the dying has the following petition, which 
has all the rhythmic flow and beauty of metaphor that mark the He- 
brew psalm of prayer: 

‘‘ Like a bird may it fly to a lofty place ! 

To the holy hands of its god ascend !’’ 


Another tablet, describing the death of a righteous man, concludes . 
with this prayer : 


‘* Like pure silver may his garment be shining white ! 

Like brass may he be radiant | 

To the Sun, greatest of gods, may he ascend ! 

And may the greatest of gods receive his soul into his holy hands !”’ 


— In opening a recent series of papers in the Popular Science Monthly 
on ‘‘ The Warfare of Science,’”’ President White, of Cornell University, 
has the following statement regarding the supposed ‘* Conflict of Science 
and Religion.’’ We agree with him, in substance ; the war being really 
against creeds and church theology, and not against Religion ; against 
false interpretations of the Bible, false claims in its behalf, and clerical 
errors which could not but exist in a volume made of such a variety of 
books, on such a variety of subjects, written in different ages, by persons 
of all degrees of culture and condition, from the monarch to the fisher- 
man, from the poet who sings through all the chords of man and nature, 
to the tax-gatherer on the shores of Genesareth. Let those then who 
stand for the defence of Religion and Revelation, educate themselves to 
this work, keep each to its legitimate sphere, assert the just claims of 
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each, give voice to their beautiful harmonies, and show that both, when 
interpreted aright, will lead us continually nearer to God, and reveal to 
us more and more the glory of his creative power and wisdom, and the 
sure purpose of his infinite Goodness : 


‘¢ My thesis, which, by an historical study of this warfare, 1 expect to 
develop, is the following : In all modern history, interference with science 
in the supposed interest of religion, no matter how conscientious such 
interference may have been, has resulted in the direst evils both to reli- 
gion and science, and invariably. And, on the other hand, all untram- 
meled scientific investigation, no matter how dangerous to religion some 
of its stages may have seemed for the time to be, has invariably resulted 
in the highest good of religion and of science. I say ‘invariably.’ I 
mean exactly that. It is a rule to which history shows not one excep- 
tion.”’ ' 


— Here is a strange revelation from Havanna, a curious mixture of 
religion and diabolism : 

** A good deal of excitement has prevailed here in consequence of the 
police having on Sunday arrested about 150 Nanigos whilst celebrating 
their feast called the sacrifice. The carcass of a fowl, the blood of 
which the Nanigos drink on such occasions, was found in a room, and 
also the crosses on which the members’ names are drawn by lot, the one 
drawn to swear to kill the first person whom he encounters. The police 
also found an altar on which was a figure of Jesus Christ, with two 
knives sticking in the back, pointing out the exact spot where the 
Nanigo is to plunge the knife into his victim. They were formerly all 
blacks, but among the arrested were a number of whites and fifteen 
women.”’ 


— An old Chaldean tablet in the British Museum, recently deciphered 
by H. Fox Talbot, contains a record of a comet. The date is probably 
about 1150 B. C., in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar I. It reads as fol- 
lows. The figures refer to the lines on the tablet : 
‘61, The star is hairy ; its orb is like a shining light, 
. and it has a tail receding from it like a creeping scorpion. 
. The great star from the northern horizon 
. unto the southern horizon 
. extends its measure like a creeping [scorpion’s tail]. 
. This on the face of the tablet [was written] 
. at the time when Nebuchadnezzar had marched into the land of 
? 


Elam. 


If there is no exaggeration in the statement that the tail extended from 
the northern to the southern horizon, it was much longer than any other 
recorded. The tail of the great comet of 1861 measured at one time 
106°, and has never been exceeded by any modern comet. 


— Philotheos, Archbishop of Serrai, in Macedonia, has lately edited 
from a Greek MS. in the library of the convent of the Holy Sepulchre, 
at Constantinople, two epistles of Clement, who was Bishop of 
Rome. It is now reported that there exists in the library of the convent 
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of St. John the Baptist, at Serrai, a second Greek MS. of the same 
father, dating from the beginning of the eleventh century (1008). This 
MS. consists of forty-nine sheets, is written in deuble columns, upon 
pages of vellum of unusual size, is addressed, in the form of a letter, to 
James, the brother of the Lord, and has the title : ‘‘ Life of the Holy 
Martyr Clement, Bishop of Rome, disciple of the holy Apostle Peter.’’ 
Heretofore, only the Latin translation of this work was known to be in 
existence. 


— Another curious discovery of a manuscript has been made recently, 
traditions of which have been in existence from the time of Maimonides 
who saw it in Egypt, somewhere about the close of the twelfth century. 
It is the same Codex of the Hebrew Scriptures revised by Rabbi Aaron 
Ben Asher, and was preserved in Jerusalem until Saladin, the Saracen 
conqueror, destroyed the Latin kingdom, at which time it was removed 
to Egypt, where, strangely enough, it has now been found in a cave 
under a synagogue in Aleppo. At the end is the following inscription 
or note : 

‘¢ This complete Bible, consisting of twenty-four books, was written 
by R. Solomon, who was a skilful scribe — may the spirit of God give 
him rest ; and was punctuated and furnished with the Massora in the 
most proper way by the great teacher, wise, sagacious, master of the 
Scribes, father of the wise, chief of the teachers, skilful in his works, 
prudent in his advice, and altogether unique in his generation, R. Aaron 
Ben Asher, may his soul be bound up in the bundle of life with the 
prophets, the just and the holy ones — and was presented as a holy gift 
by the great prince glorious and mighty, master and rabbi of Israel, the 
beauty of all Israel, wise, sagacious, holy and liberal. May the Lord 
lift up his banner, make his crown flourish, and extol his glory,’’ etc. 


The writer goes on to say that the MS. is to remain ‘‘ at Jerusalem, 
in the possession of the two great patriarchs whose glorieus, holy and 
majestic names are Joshiahu and Zechez-Riahu’’ ; and to be shown to 
the people on the three festivals of Passover, Pentecost and Taberna- 
cles. ‘‘ Any learned rabbi of the children of Israel’’ who shall wish to 
consult the MS. may do so ; but he must put it back in its place, and 
no unbeliever may touch it. 


— A boiling lake has been discovered in the island of Dominica, which 
excites the interest of geologists and scientists. It is about 2,500 feet 
above the level of the ocean, and about two miles in circumference. 
When discovered by the explorer, clouds of sulphurous vapor covered 
the surface, and a mound of water ten feet higher than the general sur- 
face was seen, caused by ebullition. The margin is formed by beds of 
sulphur, and the waters issue over a waterfall of considerable height. 


— We gather the following interesting statements from an exchange. 
They furnish another page in the ever growing record of valuable dis- 
covery : 
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‘¢In the winter of 1872-3, the German archeologist Ebers, while 
visiting at Thebes, was visited by an Arab from Luxor with a papyrus 
roll, obviously of great antiquity and value. It consisted of a single 
solidly rolled sheet of brown papyrus of the finest quality, three-tenths 
of a meter wide, and a little more than twenty meters long. It was 
divided into 110 pages. The writing was clear and regular, partly in 
black, and partly in red, ink, the characters being those known as 
Hieratic, a cursive form of hieroglyhics. The roll was in remarkably 
good condition, not a single letter being missing. Ebers succeeded in 
buying it, though at a high price, and the examination which ensued at 
Leipsic established it as belonging to the middle of the 16th century 
B. C., or when Moses was about twenty-one years of age.’’ 


It proves to be a medical treatise, one of the six Hermetic Books on 
medicine mentioned by Clement of Alexandria, the distinguished Uni- 
versalist scholar of the second century, and consists largely of recipes 
and prescriptions. Through the liberality of Mr. Wm. B. Astor, a copy 
has been procured for the Astor Library, New York ; and the librarian 
says of it : 


‘¢ Tt is hardly possible to exaggerate the literary, scientific and histori- 
cal importance of this remarkable document. It is the largest, best 
preserved, and most legible text in the languags of hieroglyphics, and 
does not speak vaguely of incomprehensible and fantastic ideas, but 
furnishes indubitable insight into different phases of the life of the 
ancient Egyptians.”? The headings of some of the chapters are as fol- 
lows, the numbers indicating the chapters : 

‘*1. Of the preparation of medicines. 55. The book of the eyes. 
65. Medicaments for preventing the hair turning gray. 66. Medicines 
for forcing the growth of the hair. 79. Salves for strengthening, and 
medicines for healing, the nerves. 85. Medicine for curing diseases of 
the tongue. 91. Medicines for ears hard of hearing. 99. The secret 
book of the physician. ‘The scicnce of the beating of the heart, and the 
knowledge of the heart.’’ 


— Pelagius was born somewhere about A. D. 350, and probably in 
Britain. He is set down by ecclesiastical historians among the heretics, 
while Augustine, his great antagonist, is counted orthodox ; but such 
classification, we must recollect, is simply the result of an accidental 
majority of votes, which under other circumstances would have been re- 
versed. It will be seen from the following statement which we find in 
an exchange that Pelagius was much more orthodox, in its just defini- 
tion of ‘‘ right doctrine,’’ than Augustine, the teacher of Calvin, and the 
father of Calvinism, ancient and modern : 

‘¢ Adam’s sin, according to his view, was not a very serious matter, 
and entailed no serious consequences upon his posterity beyond that of 
a bad example. Every child is born sinless, inheritivg no depravity. 
Its soul is created immediately by God, not mediately through natura 

ropagation. Baptism was not necessary to the salvation of an infant, 
ut was doubtless a good thing, giving it an advantage it could not 
otherwise receive. 

‘¢ Every man is at all times possessed of an absolute and equal freedom 
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of choice between good and evil, and is guilty and liable to punishment 
only for bis own sin, not for that of Adam or his other ancestors. Good- 
ness would not be goodness if constrained and without the choice of 
evil ; and sin would not be sin unless voluntarily committed. Man is 
born with an equal capacity for either. The universal prevalence of evil 
must be ascribed to the force of custom and evil example ; but none can’ 
be saved without the special provision made known through the Gospel. 
‘Thence comes forgiveness to those who have siuned and the needful 
strength and assistance to all. The grace of salvation through the Gos- 
pel is free to all mankind, and will be dispensed or withheld according 
as the free will of each individual determines him to evil or good.”’ 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1. The Unseen World, and Other Essays. By John Fiske, M.A., LL.B., formerly 
Lecturer on Philosophy at Harvard University. James R. Osgood. $2.00. 

Those who have regarded Mr. Fiske as wholly given over to myths 
and metaphysics, will find in these collected essays, all of which have 
been previously printed, good proof that he can write of other matters 
in a very entertaining and instructive manner. The first essay on 
“The Unseen World,” giving title to the book, is a very suggestive 
' and intelligible discussion of what to many readers would be regarded, 

at first thought, as a very unintelligible subject, yet Mr. Fiske has 
wrought into the first part of his argument so much established scien- 
tific fact, that he has taken it out of the realm of pure abstraction ; 
and in the second part rests his speculations upon such reasonable 
grounds, that one cannot readily reject his conclusions, or rather 
what he regards as highly probable. He says that “ modern discovery, 
so far from bridging over the chasm between mind and matter, tends 
rather to exhibit the distinction between them as absolute.” There 
are passages we should be glad, if room allowed, to quote, especially 
those relating to the apparent waste of light and heat in our solar sys- 
tem, shown by the fact that all the solar light and heat received by 
the earth is less than a two-billionth part of what is sent flying through 
the desert regions of space! Some of the residue of course hits the 
other planets, but not enough to lessen much the startling amount 
seemingly wasted, compared with what is utilized. What becomes of 
the waste ? 
In “The Jesus of History” and “The Christ of Dogma,” we find 
-him back in his old tracks again, assuming that all scholars and well 
informed persons agree with him; and that the same class no longer 
think of disputing the results of German investigations touching the 
date, authorship and composition of the Gospels, Acts, and certain of 
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the Pauline Epistles. He scarcely condescends to argue the matter 
— Strauss and the Tubingen school have settled all that. Now, if 
Mr. Fiske knows as much as he would have us believe he does re- 
garding these questions, he knows that all scholars do not agree with 
him and Baur on these points; that it is arrogant assumption on his 
part that all who differ from him are too ignorant or bigoted to be 
competent judges. 

The review of Draper’s Conflict of Science and Religion is brief, 
but just and discriminating, and shows the errors and exaggerations of 
its argument. “ Historical Difficulties” is an admirable digest of an 
English work with that name, and we shall endeavor soon to find room 
for the paragraphs on the legend of the burning of the Alexandrian 
Library by Amrou. Our romantic readers will be shocked to be told 
that “Joan of Arc was never burned at the stake, but lived to a ripe 
age, and was even happily married to a nobleman of high rank and 
reputation.” 

We can only name other Essays as able and informing; “ Spain and 
Netherlands,” “The famine of 1770 in Bengal,” and, what his ad- 
mirers counted as his best when it appeared in the Atlantie, “ Athenian 
and American Life.” 


2. Outline of the Religion and Philosophy of Swedenborg. By Theophilus Parsons. 
Roberts Brothers. $1.25. For sale by the Publishing House. 


A casual glance through these pages leads to the conclusion that 
those seeking to know what Swedenborgianism stands for, will find 
here a more intelligible statement of the doctrines and claims of the 
Swedish Seer, than they will probably find in any other work of the 
same size. Mr. Parsons seems to have translated into readable Eng- 
lish his religion and philosophy, if these two terms mean two distinct 
things; though we should, of our own judgment, substitute or for and, 
and make the two terms in this case synonymous. And what does he 
mean by the term ¢nspiration? He does not claim that Swedenborg 
was inspired. However, we have no intention of entering into a dis- 
cussion of the claims or the authority of the New Church, so called. 
We know that many educated and refined people have accepted its 
doctrines as a voice from heaven, and many more are giving the mat- 
ter examination. To these last this book of Mr. Parsons will be a 
very able assistant. 


8. International Scientific Series. Animal Parasites and Messmates. By P. J. Van 
Beneden, Professor of Louvain University, and Correspondent of the French Institute. 
With Eighty-three Illustrations. $1.50. For sale by Lockwood & Brooks. 


This is not a book which the general reader will find pleasant read- 
ing. We have no taste for such revelations, though possibly it may 
be very necessary and beneficial to know something about some of : 
these disgusting creatures; as in the case of the Trichina, Aphis, 
Cochineal insects, &c. The naturalist, the devout and persistent stu- 
dent of nature, the physician, may find it a very interesting study. 
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We are perfectly willing that they should, so far as we are concerned, 
enjoy a monopoly of all the pleasure and profit of investigating the 
family affairs, and private life and doings of the “ Louse,” “ Flea,” 
“Bed-bug,” “Tape-worm,” and the whole host of small vermicular 
beasts which inhabit the digestive passages, the intestines, the liver, 
kidneys, &c. If we are being slowly eaten up alive, from within and 
without, and are ignorant of it, then for once ignorance is bliss; and it 
is folly to be wise, unless our wisdom can head off the little vampires. 


4. Plato’s Best Thoughts. As completed from Prof. Jowett’s Translations of the 
Dialogues of Plato. By Rev. C. H. Bulkley. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. $2.50. 


Everybody wishes to know something about Plato, and yet the few 
only can afford time and money to a thorough study of his works; and 
so Mr. Bulkley and his publishers have done a real service to the 
thousands who will welcome such a volume as this, which will enable 
them to form a very fair judgment of the gifted and wonderful Greek, 
his subtle powers of search and analysis, his lofty speculations, his far 
search into the spiritual and moral realms; and of the marvellous 
facility of expression, and breadth of illustration, which adorn his 
philosophical discussions. The alphabetical arrangement enables the 
reader to turn at once to any subject on which he wishes to know the 
mind of Plato. We turned first to the word Soul, and found the se- 
lections judicious and ample ; and then to Punishment, and read with 
pleasure the definition of its purpose from Protagoras i. Jowett’s 
Plato, cheapest edition, costs $8.00; this volume $2.50. 


5. The Age of Elizabeth. By Mandell Creighton. Late Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. With Maps and Tables. Scribner & Armstrong. $1.00. 


The Fall of the Stuarts, and Western Europe from 1678 to 1697. By Rev. E. Hale, 
Assistant Master at Eaton. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. $1.00. 

Another of the volumes in the “Epochs of Modern History,” so 
admirably suited to the needs of those who cannot wade through all 
the ponderous tomes of modern history. There are no pages in the 
annals of England more brilliant than those which record the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. It was a most momentous period in the growth of 
Europe, of Protestantism, of England, and of English Literature. 

It was the period of the Reformation, of the Armada, and of the 
political and religious conflict between England and Spain, and of the 
Catholic and Protestant parties on English soil. It was the time of 
the tragedy of Mary Queen of Scots, and of all manner of religious 
and political conspiracies. It was the era of Shakespeare, Bacon, 
Spencer, Raleigh, Sidney and other great lights of the literary world. 
Take it altogether, it would be hard to select an Epoch in Modern 
History more full of exciting incident, or of intense interest for all 
classes of readers. The author had rich materials, and he has done 
his work as well as any one could do it within the limits of two hun- 
dred and forty-three pages. 

The Fall of the Stuarts is another interesting epoch in the His- 
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tory of England, and indeed of Holland and France. The revolution 
of 1688 which set William and Mary on the throne of England in the 
interests of Protestantism; the invasion of Ireland by France in be- 
half of Catholicism and James II., followed by the famous “ Battle of 


the Boyne,” the bitterness resulting from which is almost as intense 
y ’ > 


now as two hundred years ago; the continental campaigns of William 
with a view to checking the power of Louis XIV.; the Assassination 
Plot, the Scotch Covenanters and the French Hugenots, all come in 
to make up a volume of great interest. ‘The maps and plans, as usual 


in this series, are of marked excellence, and a great help to the reader. 


6. The Greeks and the Persians. By Rev. G. W. Cox. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
$1.00. Lockwood & Brooks have it for sale. 


The first volume of a new series, Hpochs of Ancient History, to 


match the popular series mentioned in the preceding notice. The 
author of this initial volume is the author of the “ History of Greece” 
so cordially commended in our last issue. This is in fact part of that 
history, almost verbatim, with such modifications and rearrangements as 


the special object in view required. We can therefore only repeat 


what we have already said of the merits of that volume ; and add that 
the future volumes of this series will embrace, “Spartan and Theban 
Supremacy,” the “Macedonian Empire,” “Capture of Rome by the 
Gauls,” “ Rome and Carthage,” “The Athenian Empire,” “'The age 


of Trajan and the Antonines,” &c. 


7. The Holy Bible according to the Authorized Version, with an Explanatory and 
Critical Commentary and a Revised Translation, by Bishops and other Clergy of the 
Anglican Church. Edited by F. C: Cook, Canon of Exeter, Chaplain in Ordinary to 
the Queen. [How many Chaplains in Ordinary are there tothe Queen?] Vol. VI. 


Ezekiel — Daniel — and the Minor Prophets. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. $5.00. For 
sale by Lockwood and Brooks. 


This volume of the Speaker’s Commentary pleases us more than we 
expected, in some respects ; while in others it is very unsatisfactory. 


In its dogmatic interpretations, in its persistent determination to find 


the New Testament in the Old, to force a spiritual and Christian mean- 
ing upon local Jewish prophecies, and to make all temporal judgments 
typical of a final general -judgment at the end of the world, it offends 
the critical student of the Scriptures, and misleads the average reader. 


But this was to be expected of the writers. In doctrine the work is 
Orthodox, and old school in its interpretations. But as regards its 


historical matter and textual criticism it is worthy of praise, though 
occasionally there is special pleading in favor of some pet theory. 
This is specially true of Jonah, which is regarded as literal history all 
through. The Dissertations on portions of Ezekiel and Daniel, and 
the Introductions, are of unusual interest; and the editor has wisely 
departed from the rule of very brief comments, and in the additional 
notes and discussions furnished all the valuable information brought 
out by the recent important discoveries in Chaldean, Assyrian, Per- 
sian and Accadian history, chronology, mythology and general litera- 
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ture. The Commentaries on Ezekiel and Daniel are greatly enriched 
from these sources, and much clear light thrown on the authorship, 
date and acknowledged philological and historical difficulties of the 
latter. If the treatment of the linguistic difficulties had been more 
complete, it would have added to its value to the scholar — though 
we must not forget that the work is not intended for the scholar, but 
tor readers in general. What is said, however, on the point named, 
seems to us eminently satisfactory as far as it goes. 

We should be glad to mention all the Notes which seem to us so 
useful and informing, but we can name only a few. The Introductions 
Jirst ; the Additional Notes on Ezekiel, chapter iii. 15, 25; xxi., drawn 
from Lenormant on Chaldean Magic; The Siege of Tyre by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, end of xxvi.; Note B on the Downfall of Pharaoh-Hoph- 
rah and the Ruin of Egypt. Daniel abounds in these valuable notes : 


chapt. i. end; ii. 2, on the Magicians, and the Excursus on Chaldee 
Magic ; all the Notes on chapter v., including the Excursus on Bel- 
shazzar and Darius the Mede; on the Four Kingdoms, chapter vii. ; 
and the Excursus on the Resurrection at the end of chapter xii. 
Though, as already stated, the work is intended for the people, the 


student must have read extensively, in more than one language, and 
be blessed with a retentive memory, who can go through all these 
notes without adding anything to his stock of Biblical, critical and his- 
torical information. 


8. Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature. Prepared by 
the Rev. John M’Clintock, D.D., and James Strong, S. T. D. Vol. VI. Harper & 
Brothers. $5.00. 


Every new volume of this very helpful work comes freighted with 
useful information, is abreast of the times, incorporates the results 
of all the latest discoveries in Biblical Geography, Church History, 
Archeology and Criticism, and shows what breadth and variety of 
subjects are embraced in a thorough study of the literature of the 
sacred writings. The present volume is fully equal in all respects to 


its predecessors, and in some important features superior, especially 


in the Biographical sketches. We had occasion, in noticing the last 
volume, to speak of the excess of matter in this department, of the 
scores of unknown ministers whose story covered pages which should 
have been filled with far more important matter. 


And we note with pleasure also that the editors have accepted the 


suggestion we have several times offered, that Universalists, as a de- 


nomination, be allowed the privilege, extended to others, of making 
their own record. In the Preface to this volume they say “the aim 
has been to insert only names of deceased persons who have exerted 


a more or less marked influence upon the community by their per- 
sonal labors or their writings, and to give them a space as nearly as 
possible proportioned to the extent of their influence.” And yet 
Hosea Ballou, who has certainly exerted, both by his personal labors 
and writings, a very extensive and decided influence upon the theology 
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and religious opinions of the day, has less than a third of a column ; 
Walter Balfour less than a seventh, and Dr. Ballou, the first president 
of Tufts College, is not mentioned at all; while at the same time in 
Vol. V. Macs without number, of whom the world never heard before, 
have twice that space allotted them. 

In the present issue we are glad to see that this injustice is cor- 
rected, and that the sketch of John Murray fills more than two entire 
columns, and is written by a Universalist, Rev. Dr. J. P. Weston, 
Principal of Dean Academy. This is as it should be, and we think if 
the first volume is ever re-written, a similar justice should be done in 
the case of Hosea Ballou. 

The contents of the present volume are varied and valuable: Mcdi- 
cine in its relations to Bible history; Messiah; Methodism and the 
Methodist Church, forty pages; Mesha, and Moabite, with an exact 
picture of the famous Moabite Stone, as restored, showing the breaks 
and cracks made by the vicious Arabs ; Mohammed, Mohammedanism 
and its Sects, twenty-five pages; Miracles, Milton, Monastery and 
Monasticism ; Missions, a very full account, past and present, with as- 
sistant Maps, all filling forty pages; Mythical Theory, Mystics, Moral 
Theology, Moses, Mormons, Negro, Nestorian, &c. 

The book is enriched by more than 200 engravings, maps and 
charts, and contains 1,000 double-column pages, filled with matter 
which, printed in the ordinary style of book-making would cost four 
times the price of this volume. If the minister cannot afford but one 
work of this sort, let him choose this by all means. 


9. History of the United States of America, from the Discovery of the Continent. 
By George Bancroft. Vols. III. and 1V, Thoroughly Revised Edition. Little, Brown 
& Co. $2.25 each. 


We give cordial welcome to these new volumes of the Centennial 
editition of this great national work. They introduce the important 
period of the Pelham administration in 1748, and the political action 
of the English Government that led to the first low mutterings of a 
distant thunder which was the prelude to the coming Revolutionary 
storm ; and then follow the course of events through the exciting dis- 
cussions of the American leaders, and the change of political base, the 
claim of the colonies to legislate regarding their own interests without 
let or hindrance by king or parliament, the development of the 
colonial spirit into the independent American spirit, the beginnings of 
resistance by resolutions to Parliament aggressions, and the final de- 
termination to resist by arms, followed by the battles of Lexington 
and Bunker Hill. 

These volumes belong especially to this Centennial year; for the 
events recorded laid the foundation of our national existence, and pre- 
pared the way for our present Exhibition and the glorious future of 
which it is the prophecy. The third is of great value as a presenta- 
tion of the political parties and combinations in England, France and 
Russia; of the Protestant element in the terrible struggles on the con- 
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tinent ; of the contest for Canada and the great West; and the man- 
ner in which these directly and indirectly affected the action and 
destiny of the English colonies on this side the water. The fourth 
volume takes up the story in 1766, and introduces us to the Pitt ad- 
ministration, to the fatal influence of Townshend, the stupid folly of 
the king, Taxation of the colonies, the growth of the colonial union 
sentiment, the Massachusetts leadership, the fleet and army ordered to 
Boston, the generous sympathy and aid of the other colonies in her 
distress, the 5th of March Massacre, the Boston Tea Party, Lexing- 
ton, Concord and Bunker Hill! What more can be added to call at- 
tention to these volumes? They are a treasure-house of historical 
matter, presented in a most attractive and often highly picturesque 
style. They should be read by all Americans, and especially by our 
young men as a most needed course of historical and political study. 


10. Principia, or Basis of Social Science. Being a Survey of the Subject from the 
Moral and Theological, yet Liberal and Progressive Stand-point. By R. J. Wright. 
2d Edition. Philadelphia. J.B. Lippincott & Co. $2.00. 


It would seem useless to set forth elaborately the merits of a work 
which comes to you with an Introduction of fourteen closely printed 
pages of commendations from men and women of all conditions; from 
magazines and journals of all kinds, religious, political, philosophical ; 
from writers, and thinkers, and reformers, in all portions of our coun- 
try, and in England. As we look over the formidable table of con- 
tents, we confess that we shrink away from any attempt at mastering 
the vast array of subjects and social problems discussed in these 500 
pages and more. But it is evident that the author is something more 
than a copyist, He has opinions of his own in regard to the manifold 
evils which oppress society, and some of which in these days are 
taking on such colossal and dangerous aspects. He does not hesitate 
to challenge the opinions of such writers as Mill, Comte, Fourier, 
Spencer, and Mulford whose work on “The Nation” was sometime 
since reviewed in the QUARTERLY; and to pronounce the remedies 
for social inequalities and evils recommended by them as wholly inade- 
quate to the magnitude of the disease. 

The author declares that he writes in the interests of Religion and 
Scientific Statesmanship, and endeavors in an earnest spirit, and cer- 
tainly with many proofs of extensive reading, and profound thinking 
and study, to point out a safe and sure method for resisting the Devil, 
destroying his works, and building up a true Kingdom of God on 
earth. We cannot attempt anything like a detailed analysis of the 
contents even. The first Book gives the theory of Social Science, as 
held by the writer; Book II. discusses the philosophy of organization, 
neighborhood, tribe, government, &c.; Book III. takes up the great 
questions of the Nation, National Law, &c.; Book IV. enters upon 
Political and Governmental Corporations; Book V. treats of Com- 
munism in all its relations to the mass and the individual, its advan- 
tages, dangers, limits, practicability, statistics, &c. ‘The work certainly 
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embodies a vast amount of useful and needed knowledge, independent 
of its speculations; and it is learned, scientific, ingenious, and emi- 
nently deserving attention — but how far its theories are practical we 
do not undertake to decide. 


11. Meditations on the Essence of Christianity. By R. Laird Collier, D. D. Roberts 
Brothers. 1876. $1.26. 


There are but 138 pages in Mr. Collier’s “little book,” and of these, 
twenty-six are wholly blank; eighteen would be blank except for the 
number or title of the succeeding article on them; and eleven are oc- 
cupied each with a short poem. Deducting these fifty-five pages and 
Mr. Collier’s meditations cover but seventy-three. Two pages more 
are appropriated to the dedication and five to a much be-spaced intro- 
duction. Getting finally to the heart of the matter, we have six short 
essays that might all have been printed on half a page of your morn- 
ing paper. The printer has done his work in admirable style, as well 
he. might since there was so little to be done. We are sorry to say 
that this short summary of the things one discovers to interest him in 
this dainty volume, quite exhausts its attractions. The “ meditations ” 
have for their themes, “ The Only God”, “The Real Christ”, ‘* The 
Known Spirit”, “The Right Religion ”, “The Sure Hell”, and “ The 
True Heaven”; but they are not such meditations as we might expect 
a man who had been meditating the better part of a life-time would 
cull out to give the world the benefit of. The ideas of the book are 
not positively trivial; they are, rather, what one would say are well 
enough in a not very ambitious sermon or essay, but sadly unequal to 
the duty of supporting the reputation of a book. There are some 
smart affectations in the style, but taken as a whole it comports well 
with the commonplace thought of which it is the dress. We notice 
that the author — whom we had supposed to be a fair scholar if not a 
profound thinker nor brilliant literary man— makes the strange mis- 
take of using imm7nence for immanence. As it occurs several times 
and always in this form we can hardly excuse it as a typographical 
error. It has not seemed to us worth while to discuss any of the 
views Mr. Collier advances in these “ Meditations”: for whether true 
or false they are not in our judgment of sufficient merit to call for ex- 
amination. In all respects the book is to be set down as a flagrant 
example of inflation in literature. A. 


12. The Hopes of the Human Race, Hereafter and Here. By Frances Power Cobbe. 
James Miller. 1876. $1.50. 


Three of the five chapters in this book are reprinted from the Theo- 
logical Review: One is an address given on some public occasion ; and 
the other is the preface. They all have a common theme, however, 
—the hopes ol the human race. Miss Cobb is one of those who hap- 
pened to stand by when the “collapse of supernaturalism ” took place, 
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and her writings for a quarter of a century have been mainly devoted 
to the benevolent endeavor to provide mankind with some kind of a 
craft to embark their hopes in, since the old ship of faith went to 
pieces. She has not had good success in constructing anything that 
shipwrecked humanity appears willing to be taken on board of; but 
she has worked with inspiring energy, and brought to the task a lofti- 
ness and purity of aim, an intelligence and thoroughness of preparation, 
and a heart-touching eloquence, that must command the admiration 
even of those who fail to be convinced. In this collection of thought- 
ful essays we find her making a powerful stand for the trust of man- 
kind in a future life. She examines all the arguments against it that 
have acquired special weight in the present scientific era, giving par- 
ticular attention to the Lucretian theory of Huxley, Tyndall and 
Spencer, and to the nescience and nonable theory of the late Mr. 
Mill. Her conviction is, that the “hopes of the human race” are 
bound up in the faith of immortality. The task to which she ad- 
dresses herself in these essays, is, to show, that after allowing all the 
force which legitimately belongs to the objection from the existence 
of evil in the universe, and from the silence of nature, there remain 
sufficient reasons (independently of revelation) for clinging to the 
faith of a future existence. Readers will judge variously of the merits 
of her arguments, according to the predispositions with which they 
come to their consideration. It is hardly possible that any one who 
holds this faith, with whatever measure of firmness, will fail to have - 
his grasp on it strengthened by the weighty considerations this discrimi- 
nating writer presents to the mind. Butif his understanding be 
proof against her reasoning, his heart will scarcely fail to be taken 
captive by the irresistible persuasion of personal conviction, that per-— 
vades the book like an atmosphere. Miss Cobbe affords the singular 
spectacle of one saturated with both the Christian idea and the Chris- 
tian spirit, who yet, on grounds of insufficient evidence, rejects the 
Christian revelation. It is almost amusing, therefore, to see how in 
this volume she plants herself on the truth of the things alleged to be 
revealed by Christianity, and how, having discarded the facts that to 
the mass of minds are the irrefragable testimony to this truth, she 
ransacks creation for other facts to support it. The space at our com- 
mand precludes us from entering on any analysis or criticism of these 
essays in detail. We have indicated the purpose of the book, its 
method, and the spirit of the large-hearted and noble-minded author. 
For more complete information we recommend the student of the 
great problems of religion to make the acquaintance of the volume it- 
self. A. 


18. The Brooklyn Advisory Council for 1876. 


We have not read this book, and we would not advise any body 
else to read it. 
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14. Lange’s mer ge Vol. II. Ewodus, by John Peter Lange, D.D., translated 
by Charles M. Mead, Ph.D., Professor of Hebrew in the Theological Seminary at An- 
dover. Leviticus, by Frederic Gardner, D.D., Professor of Old Testament Literature 
and Interpretation, in Berkley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn.; in which is incor- 
porated the greater part of Lange’s Leviticus. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. $5.00. 


We have so often spoken favorably of the critical and historical 
value of this immense work, that nothing more is needed. If it were 
less intensely orthodox in its dogmatical drift, it would be more agree- 
able to many of its readers; who could also spare a large part of its 
Homiletical matter without regret. The present volume covers in its 
first part, Exodus, one of the most important and controverted portions 
of the Old Testament. We are not prepared to reject utterly, nor yet 
to accept, many of its interpretations; though much of the speculation 
and spiritualizing of the Introduction seems to us wholly fanciful. 
But when it comes to historical and critical material we can heartily 
renew our old commendations. 

Of Leviticus we can say the same regarding its exegetical, and the 
same also of its doctrinal, matter. The Sacrifices, and especially the 
Day of Atonement, are treated in extenso, but of course in the usual 
vein of vicarious, substitutional interpretation— though we notice 
that some advance is made in allowing as part of their intention, the 
views we have always advocated. ‘The chapters on “The Leprosy ” 
are elaborate and full of information. 


BOOK NOTES. 


Appleton’s International Scientific Series: On Fermentation. By P. Schiitzenberger. 
Director at the Chemical Laboratory at the Sorbonne. With Twenty-eight Illustra- 
tions. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. Onsale by Lockwood & Brooks. [A thoroughly 
scientific work, and valuable and interesting to the scientific student, and to all who 
are engaged in chemical investigations and inquiries into the secret of vital forces, and 
perhaps the origin of life; but it is beyond the reach of the ordinary reader. ] 


Centennial Collection of National Songs. Oliver Ditson & Co. [A grand idea, which 
collects into one volnme the National airs of the world; French, Russian, English, Ger- 
man, &c., as well as the favorites of our own country.] 


Transcendentalism. A Lecture by Theodore Parker, never before printed. 


The Historical Jesus of Nazareth. By Mr. Schlesinger, Ph.D. Charles P. Somerby. 
$1.00. Sold by Lockwood & Brooks. 


Fact or Feast: A Pastoral-Idyl. Revs. A., B., and C., in Council, following the Fast 
of 1878, on the Question: Pray or Play. A Tripartite Council. Lee & Shepard. 


$1.00. 


Old Acquaintance. Barry Cornwall and some of his Friends. By James T. Field. 
James R. Osgood & Co. 50cts. [A reprint from Harper's Magazine of Mr. Field’s 
charming paper in which he gives us not only a life-like ro of Barry Cornwall, 
but also a near look at some of the literary celebrities of his time; as Landor, Lamb, 
Browning, Coleridge, Rogers, Leigh Hunt, Wordsworth, &c. Beside these pen sketches 
we have real pictures of them; and we must confess that those of Hunt, Coleridge, and 
Lamb disappoint us. The likeness may be correct, but it is no index of the soul. 





BEAUTY IN COMMON LIFE. 


ARTICLE XXIV. 
Beauty in Common Life. 


WE do not propose to speak of Beauty as it is related to the 
Fine Arts. Our object is not esthetic but religious: to con- . 
sider the influence of Beauty in Common Life. For without 
the least disparagement of the value of the Fine Arts to society, 
we believe the most interesting of all inquiries about Beauty is 
its relation to our own souls, our characters, and the ordinary 
round of our daily existence. Beauty is not a luxury reserved 
for the chosen few, who by genius and taste are peculiarly 
adapted for its enjoyment. It is God’s common ‘gift to every 
son and daughter of mankind ; bestowed in order that our life, 
with all its wondrous varieties, may resemble the Divine life 
which is essential loveliness and joy. 

The Gospel of Jesus Christ always couples beauty with love. 
Life, in its essential being, whether in God or any of His intel- 
ligent offspring, is love. All life in nature is the outpouring 
of the love and the exercise of the benevolence of the infinite 
Father of the universe. The material creation is the inspira- 
tion of an ineffable goodness whose every motion is perfect 
beauty. It is the glorious shining garment by which God is 
seen. As fast as it is recreated by the perpetual inflowing of 
omnipotence it is seen to be good and beautiful by that eye 
which includes all existence. In its vast realm is no real dis- 
order or ugliness; and could we behold it as seen by its 
Maker our estimate would be like His. 

The life of man was ordered in perfect love, and is always 
capable of union with the divine life. All its deformity and 
confusion is the work of our own wilfulness and sin; and even 
that is permitted that it may be a constant shadow, warning 
us of the perpetual presence of the divine order and loveliness. 
Sorrow, trial, remorse, disorder and ugliness are the dreadful 
sentinels that evermore pace through the darkness which lies 
outside the celestial region of our existence. As long as we 
live in conformity with the wise, loving and beautiful order of 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XIII 25 
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Providence they are our best friends; with stern sweetness 
warning us off the forbidden ground of folly and sin. If we 
scorn their warning and declare:them our enemies, we only 
compel them to execute the holy will of their Creator; and 
their most fearful inflictions are for our highest good. But if 
we walk content and obedient within the bounds of love, our 
life becomes a succession of lofty delights, our souls rise above 
the region of sensual annoyance and behold in the affairs that 
so embarrass and enslave the mass of mankind, the picturesque 
scenery of the eternal life in God. As we grow in grace, the 
loving Providence appears more wonderful and comprehensive ; 
and even while toiling along the dusty road of our mortal pil- 
grimage we often round a corner whence, from afar off, the 
ravishing prospect of glimmering waters, green fields and moun- 
tains wreathed in shadow and radiance, fills us with unspeak- 
able aspiration for the better land. So is love the soul, and 
beauty the visible presence, of all the life which cometh forth 
from God ; and the capacity for beauty and love is the im- 
mortal inheritance of every human creature. 

If we will reflect on this truth we shall see that there can 
be no genuine beauty which is divorced from the divine love, 
and its reflection in the human soul. 

What do we mean by the beauty of nature? Not its dis- 
order; not its fearful or repulsive aspects ; but that quality in 
the material world which instinctively attracts, charms, soothes, 
inspires and harmonizes our spirits. It is the indefinable soul 
of nature ; that which is not material but hovers about matter 
or breathes into it the breath of a sweet and strange life akin 
to ours, which we call by this name. We call nature grand, 
sublime, beautiful, when our spirits recognize in its wondrous 
forms a spirit of order and loveliness which exalts us to com- 
munion with the Divine Mind. The cold, unimaginative dis- 
ciple of a materialistic science may demonstrate a thousand 
times a day that there is no soul and no God. The scientific 
theologian may protest as often as suits his distinctive purpose 
that there is no evidence of a creative or providential mind 
in Nature. The world has always been full of theories that 
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would annihilate spiritual existence and resolve man to a heap 
of vulgar dust. But every little child let loose into the fields 
on a summer morning is a living witness of the beauty and 
love that pervades the visible world. The unperverted spirit 
of man goes straight to God, the infinite spirit, and asks no 
permission of the schools to rejoice in the loveliness of all its 
Father has made. It is true, only a loving soul, or a soul in 
a loving and harmonious mood can discern and enjoy the high- 
est beauty of Nature. It always waits outside the brazen 
walls of our conceit, and sensuality, and selfishness, to lead us 
into a heaven of daily delights. It is the everlasting presence 
of the all beautiful One in that world He made and pronounced 
* good.” 

There is no permanent beauty of the human body or spirit 
which is not the offspring of love ; and the quality of beauty in 
any human face or form is in exact proportion to the quality 
of its love. There is a stimulating animal passion or affection 
which crazes those who are in a similar condition, and often 
upsets the very elect in a delirium of sudden admiration ; but 
no beauty which expresses animalism can permanently retain 
its power over a truly cultivated soul. That love alone which 
is born of God and ever tends to spiritual excellence can trans- 
form the countenance with the beauty which wins the noblest 
hearts and puts on a new charm with every revolving year. 
The men and women most widely attractive in society, most 
beloved and followed for their irresistible power, are not those 
of faultless feature and. symmetrical form; but those whose 
every motion and utterance, whose activity and repose are 
alive with a beauty that refers to an inward purity and grace. 
The most celebrated teacher of young women in our country 
once told me she had known but two authentic instances where 
men had died from the love of women; and in both the girls 
were the plainest in her school. What is more melancholy 
than the feeling of a merely animal beauty, or a grace that 
only stands for the lighter and more transient qualities of 
mind and heart. No polish of outside culture ; no skill in the 
tricks of behavior; no accomplishments, however elegant, or 
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association with refined society can save man or woman from 
the blight that comes over the soul and body unsanctified by 
divine and human love. The poets of the lower sentiments 
have filled the earth with their wail over the fading of human 
loveliness. ‘‘ All that’s bright must fade,” they sing in dole- 
ful rhymes. Yes; and all that sort of brightness ought to 
fade. The thing it represents is transient and has no soul of 
life to impart. But the brightness of a loving, wise, conse- 
crated spirit does not fade. It transfigures soul, body, man- 
ners, circumstances, into a glorious representative of its own 


essential immortality; and in the person of a true lover of 
God and man we behold the mysterious blending of a beauty 
and grace that reminds us of a heaven on earth and an earth 
translated to heaven. 


So is all outward splendor and elegance of living cold, bar- 


ren, and finally repulsive unless it represents the true social 
love of man. Oh, what a weariness of soul to range through 


the domain of sham gentility ;— to glance over the reckless 


profusion of gold and velvet, and ornaments; to see how a 


family can grow more vulgar with every dollar they spend, and 
live like the savages while they are in palaces fit for the noblest of 
the earth. Neither does mere intellectual culture or the most 


elaborate taste in the arrangements of living result in a 


genuine beauty, divorced from the consecrated heart. We 
often feel a sense of indescribable delight in the simplest home, 


where a devoted love has refined and united the household 
into one soul; a love which touches every wall and floor with 


magic light; flushes the circle about the evening grate with 
colors more marvellous than Titian’s, and groups the family 


at daily tasks more gracefully than Raphael’s throngs of 


saints. The most fatal mistake of our new American social 
life is the fancy that elegance in living is only found with large 
expense and luxury. The real refinement of our people is not 


in the house of the selfish, proud, showy rich, or the ungrate- 


ful and complaining poor; but in the houses of those, in every 
grade of life, who have learned in the sweet experiences of an 
exalted love the secret of that elegance which is God’s stamp 


of nobility in time and eternity. 
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And even in the higher works of literature and art the same 
truth prevails. The critics may write till doomsday to prove 
that beauty is a thing apart from love, to be admired for it- 
self alone. But the fact remains that no book, picture, 
statue, strain of music, building, retains a permanent hold of 
the nobler part of mankind further than it came forth from 
an inspiration of love to God and man. Walk through all 


the galleries of the earth ;—the picture that enthralls whole 
generations of men is some painted aspect of nature or life 
caught in a mood of loving admiration, and forever interfused 
with the artist’s power of consecration. The statue that will 


survive the ravages of time is some monument of human nobility 
seized in an answering state of the sculptor’s nature, and 
petrified in the speaking marble. The musi¢ that dissolves 


our life in an ecstacy of hope or pensive joy is only the vision 


of divinity into which Handel or Mozart was caught up as into 
a seventh heaven of love and harmony. The banks of the 


Hudson and the Ohio, and the daily life of the commonest 


nook in the northern and western forests only wait their 
Scott or Burns to shine as fair in poesy as Scotia’s streams and 
hills. And when the man is born with soul so large and lov- 
ing that he can hold American life, with all its dreadful discords 


and confusions, as calmly in the imagination as an archangel 
looks down upon us all, we shall behold an epic and drama 
which neither Shakespeare nor Homer would scorn to write. 
Life is love, and out of love cometh that beauty which every- 


where is the brightness of the presence of God in all things 


that He has made. 
How shall the young American go about the work of shap- 
ing his common life according to the ideal of this divine beauty ? 


First, by developing in himself the true American character 
whick has greater capabilities for beauty than any style of 
manhood or womanhood in ancient or modern days. 

It is time that wise men were well rid of that cant of criti- 


cism which drags down everything American into the realm of 
commonplace, and lauds Greece and Italy as the only climes 
where beauty condescends to dwell, and ages of Pagan and 
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Medieval darkness as the only periods of classic renown. 
Athens was just as prosaic to the mass of Athenians as are 
Boston and Chicago to the majority of young people who loiter 
on their streets. It became classic: — the home of ancient 
science, literature and art, because its nobler men had the 
conrage to put its common life into the philosophy of Socrates, 
the statesmanship of Pericles, the drama of Sophocles and 
Aristophanes, and the art and architecture that to-day en- 
chants the world. Were the states of Italy in the Middle Ages, 
on the whole, more richly endowed with all the elements of 
natural and human sublimity and grace than the common- 
wealths that make our Union to-day? It was out of the com- 
mon religion, politics, social life of that era that Raphael 
painted, and Dante sung, and Boccacio told his immortal tales. 
All the grandeur and grace in any national character has 
come from the fidelity of its own people to their own oppor- 
tunities. Palestine was made Holy Land by the holy men 
who lived in it. It is not the British Islands, but the great 
and glorious British people that has made the name of Great 
Britain for the last century the noblest of the Old World. 
And as soon as we can get above our poor vulgarity of imitat- 
ing everything ancient, medieval and modern that comes to 
us across the ocean, and fashion our characters boldly on the 
revelation of God in the present hour we shall know of what 
majesty and loveliness, surpassing that of any former race and 
age, the American character is capable. 

There never was a land whose material conformation so 
wonderfully inspired its people to a noble order of manhood as 
ours. No poet or painter has yet been born among us worthy 
to sing and paint the coasts of the Atlantic and Pacific, the 
glory of our great lakes, the majesty of our rivers, the wonder 
of our interminable mountains, the endless variety of our land- 
scape, ranging through every grade of sublimity and beauty. 

Do we talk of ages of chivalry ; of classic periods; of revo- 
lutionary epochs; of the past as only fit to develop a charac- 
ter exalted and manly? Leave that sort of cant to the Kings- 
leys, and Ruskins, and Carlyles, who can find no better use 
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for their gorgeous rhetoric than glorifying a slave-holder’s re- 
bellion and crowning a Jamaica barbarian with the laurels of 
Kinghood. But here is our own land ;—which in 250 years 
has leaped out of a wilderness into the greatest Republic of all 
the ages; every generation disciplined by war, or a peace more 
energetic and eventful than any war can be; shaken by mighty 
revolutions in which the destinies of millions have trembled in 
the balance ; even now stirred by such questions as may well 
arouse every faculty of the human mind. Ifa young American 
is incapable of greatness and splendor of character to-day, he 
may as well be left out among the dilettanti who arrange the 
funeral ceremonies of a defunct order of society, and build the 
tombs of old prophets, while the kingdom of the living God is 
at their doors. 

What breadth of character is forced upon every young man 
or woman who now aspires to be a true citizen of the republic. 
There was a time when “ Northern,” * Southern,” ‘“ Western,” 
‘“ Kastern,” “ Foreign,” “ Native,” were terms of honor; but 
all of them are now Provincial and behind the times; for he 
who is not broad enough to-day to love his whole country, 
and appreciate its great people is unfit to bear the name 
American. 

What a dignity of wisdom and calmness and irresistible 
power becomes the citizen who now votes and legislates for 
what will be 100,000,000 of free people, within the life of his 
own grandchild ; and who, with such a real sovereignty in his 
hand can condescend to envy the wretched relicts of Feudal 
Europe in their gold lace and wearisome ceremonial with the 
earthquake of a people’s wrath rumbling beneath their palace 
walls. 

A late popular newspaper contains a page of female heads, 
copied from some photographer’s saloon in New York, with 
the title: — Types of American Beauty! Each of those heads 
has evidently been shaken to the base of its tiny brain by the 
peculiar problem of arranging its hair in some new and as- 
tounding style. We take it, the beauty of our true American 
womanhood will not be obliged to fee the Messrs Harpers for 
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an advertisment; but will be the shining forth, in face and form, 
of a love for God, and man, and truth, and liberty, which will 
crowd the land with a loveliness as lavish as the flowers on 
the prairie, or apple blossoms on the side-hills of our own New 
England home. 

Grant that so far our people have not been great and good 
enough to realize on any vast scale that true harmony of char- 
acter our national life demands. Confess that most of us are 
yet deplorably narrow and crude ; living in our little cells of 
selfishness and conceit unmindful of the glorious world all 
about us. Of course, the mass of our people will slowly ap- 
proach the ideal of the American character; and a ruined 
aristocracy will turn its back on the rising sun to worship the 
spectral moon fading into the western sky; and tlie votaries 
of a fastidious culture will studiously depreciate the men whom 
the historians of a coming age will place among the few noblest 
of the earth. Yet there is no community where some man or 
woman, some family may not be found blossoming into a style 
of character, as truly American as the waters of the Niagara ; 
with a grace as matchless as her rapids, and a greatness as 
superb as the arch of her falling floods. 

When this beauty of our native character is more advanced 
we shall see a growth in the style of American manners and 
the fashion of our national dress and household arrangement 
which will displace a good deal that now grieves the soul of 
the true lover of his kind. Plant an acorn in a rich soil and 
during the hundred years of its unobtrusive growth a hundred 
fashions of weeds will spring up and decay around its roots. 
The God of beauty has planted in the generous deeps of our 
American manhood and womanhood a seed of love for 
humanity which is slowly maturing into characteristic manners 
and outward living. Every man who has half an eye can 
trace its growth year by year. Every season some worthy, 
truly select family detaches itself from the “ vulgar herd” of 
fashion and goes to its own companionship among the really. 
good and true and lovely of the land. A few years more and 
the members of that “ upper class” that reflects the beauty of 
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American holiness, freedom, power, will find each other out in 
village, and city, and country. And the time will come, has 
already come, in some regions of America, when that class 
will represent our Republic to the really noble abroad. 

Meanwhile let us amuse ourselves as we may with the 
motley throng that flits through the saloons and sweeps the 
pavements, inflated with the pleasing delusion that this is to 
be in society. Uuman folly must have some “ scape pipe ” ; 
and perhaps the useless steam of American humanity may as 
well blow itself out in the winter party and the summer water- 
ing place, in Central Park equipages, and cockney suburban 
living, and all the unpronounceable follies of our new world of 
fashion as in any more dangerous form. It amuses the chil- 
dren of all ages; it rids the earth of fools faster than sword, 
pestilence or famine, sending its votaries to a world where 
other things are in fashion ; it saves brainless people from tam- 
pering with useful occupations; and it has not the slightest 
important result on the real society of America. No true 
gentleman or gentlewoman in any city is at all suppressed by 
this set; but every superior young person rises in socizty as 
irresistibly through all this rubbish as our real generals and 
admirals during the late war went up through the multitudes 
of bestarred noodles and pampered negative military quanti- 
ties of the American army and navy. The world is always 
full of good tailors, of milliners, and architects, and teachers 
of all the proprieties; and when a real soul gets inside an 
American body, and makes its way steadily into the higher 
regions of our life, it will find its house and coat and robe all 
ready, waiting for the occupant. 

Meanwhile the young women of our American cities hold 
in their hands a power that cannot be overrated for good or 
harm. The grand foe of American social life is in the tend- 
ency to luxury and effeminacy among the well-to-do young 
women of our American cities and large towns. They do not 
realize how this dreadful mania for expensive pleasures, and a 
life of alternate idleness and amusement is destroying their 
health ; abolishing true marriage ; feeding the flame of gross 
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sensuality and intemperance amoung young men; and sadden- 
ing the hopes of the best parents of the land. Some of them 
never will know it in this world. But most of them have no 
real purpose to waste their lives in this wretched way. And 
it is a high crime in mothers, teachers, ministers of religion, 
and the public press to pander to this insanity. Thousands of 
good hearted young girls are sacrificed every year when a 
little wise and loving guidance could save them. 

But we feel they should be told that unless they change this 
life they will pass away like the flowers of June, and a more 
hardy and resclute class occupy their places. American 
society will shed every class of triflers, male or female, that will 
not do its work, as the forests shed their withered leaves. Let 
them awake from this dream of a life of social indulgence ; 
learn to live out of doors; to build up their health ; to cultivate 
more simple tastes in dress, and more moderation in pleasure ; 
study domestic economy; study social skill and tact ; fit them- 
selves for the noblest positions ever yet offered to their sex; 
and learu that woman is the soul of American life, not the tin- 
sel on its garment. O that all who have the care of such may 
be gifted with the persuasive love that will win them to holi- 
ness and beauty in one. 


ARTICLE XXV. 
Egyptian Book of the Dead. 


Keyrpt, for thousands of lingering years, had been to the 
civilized nations of Europe a mystic land. Its monuments 
and hieroglyphics, its Pyramids and Papyri had kept their 
marvellous story concealed from the inquiring world. Not 
until a recent date, within the past few decades, have the dili- 


1 Egypt’s Place in Universal History. By C. C. J. Bunsen, Ph.D., D.D. Translated 
from the German by Chas. H. Cottrell, Esq., A.M. With additions by Samuel Birch, 
Esq. Five Volumes 8vo. London: Longman, Green & Co. 
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gent labors of archeologists achieved success in the develop- 
ment of a literature, in that strange country, remarkable alike 
for its structure, its thought and its antiquity. The curious 
inscriptions, the singular collocation of hieroglyphics, and the 
graphic images of beasts, birds, men, reptiles, looking coldly 
down in solemn and ceaseless monotony from the walls and 
columns of ruined temples, or staring from the burial cham- 
bers of the great Pyramids, or peering grimly from the tablets 
of sarcophagi, have at last been brought to the light of a clear 
day and made to surrender a portion of their treasured knowl- 
edge. — 

The historical reminiscences thus brought to view are indeed 
few and scanty, relating chiefly to the succession of kings and 
the change of dynasties. Little is said, and little is known 
concerning the domestic affairs, the social condition or even 
the civil history of the ancient people of that wonderful coun- 
try. Its primitive inhabitants, its chronological events, its 
successive changes, its remarkable epochs, its scenes of turbu- 
lence and days of quietness, still remain in comparative ob- 
security. The origin of its people, the origin of their religion 
and government, and the origin of their literature, their myths 
and superstitions are all equally obscure. Indefatigable 
workers in that mystic garden, tearing away the brambles, and 
toiling like burrowing rodents beneath the surface, have traced 
back its history, partly conjectural and partly real, to a period, 
assumed to be nearly four thousand years before the Christian 
era. Even then, the people appear upon the stage of action in 
a condition of unity, ripeness and homogeneity, indicating a 
long previous period of social attrition and incipient civiliza- 
tion. Imperfect records had been preserved of a long series 
of kings and dynasties, dating from the reign of Menes, the 
first in the line. These have been confirmed and enlarged by 
the deciphered hieroglyphics of the monumental registers. 
Menes, first in veritable history, seems to have constituted a mem- 
orable epoch in the affairs of the land, having united under one 
government the great departments of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
or Thebes and Memphis. All beyond was fabulous, and still 
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remains an unknown void. Yet out of fable there seems to 
have come a rich inheritance for the people —the concretion 
and deposit of three important things — Language, Literature, 
Religion. 

The Greek writers speak of sacred Books, the early writings 
of this ancient people, far back in the dusky past — books de- 
voted to medicine, books containing songs and secular melo- 
dies, books recording astronomical observations — phenomena 
touching the solar and lunar movements and the Sothiac cycle, 
or the great Divine Year. There were books also relating to 
the hieroglyphical art, books on the ceremonials of religion 
and the course of souls after death, and lastly books of the 
prophets, “ treating of the Laws, Deities, and the entire educa- 
tion of the Priests.” Yet these, with many other sacred Biblia, 
had nearly all passed away, and the knowledge of Egyptian 
affairs, having reached its culmination, had for a long time 
stood still. No light gleamed from the uncouth figures look- 
ing down in grim reproof upon the passing multitudes. The 
restless energy which, adorned with mental culture, once 
swayed, and swelled, and pushed, and left its mark along the 
sunny, sacred river, was all gone! Its footprints still remain, 
as fading mementos of a past greatness, but its history had 
long been consigned to forgetfulness — unread, unhonored and 
unknown. The people who lived and died, who “ came, and 
went, and came” along the margin of that great fertilizing 
stream — the people, who “ seeing saw not,” the deep signifi- 
cance of their own voiceless monuments and storied pictures, 
that looked so pityingly down upon their darkness — these 
people, whelmed in a most malign superstition, had for cen- 
turies practically forbidden the ingress of all inquiring stran- 
gers to their sombre land. It remained for another race of 
Aryan stock, the peer, at least, of its own ancient people, 
to break the seal, to read the pictured signs and evolve that 
mystic meaning. More than all, it was a single mind — the 
great Corsican, who, in the outreaching of his restless ambi- 
tion, opened the way, unlocked the mystic chamber and let in 
the light; and thus became both a cause and a harbinger of 
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the grand results which have followed. A single discovery 
thus made, a slab of black basalt, bearing an inscription in 
three different forms, became at once the clue, or the true 
filum, for the unravelment of all the veiled mysteries of Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics. The book was open and the attempt was 
made to learn the alphabet, to read the unknown tongue and 
bring out its hidden meaning. 

Amomg all the treasures brought to light, none are more 
complete, or possess a richer, deeper interest than the ““Funereal 
Ritual or the Book of the Dead.” Though Egypt is a land 
abounding in hieroglyphics, the strange mementos of its past 
intellectual growth and greatness ; yet by far the greatest por- 
tion of them cluster around the dead, in the temples, and in 
the tombs and sarcophagi, erected for their repose. Few 
merely historical records are brought to light; and these 
appear in a style of monotonous. exaggeration, or sententious 
brevity peculiar to the infancy of man and of the world. On 
a tablet belonging to the Fourth Dynasty, about 3000 years 
before Christ, in the reign of Cheops I. who built the great 
Pyramid at Gizeh, an inscription reads, in the translation, as 
follows : 

“The living Horus, the Conductor, the King Khupha 
(Cheops or Suphis) the Living: —he designed the temple of 
Isis, the Ruler of the Pyramids, near the house of the Sphinx,, 


above the northwest of the house of Osiris, Lord of Rusta; he 
built his Pyramid near the temple of that goddess.” 


Very similar records-occur in this and other dynasties, all 
along the historical succession of events to the latest period of 
Egyptian greatness. An interruption may have occurred dur- 
ing the Hyksos period, which lasted about nine hundred years. 
The voices addressed to the dead seem then to have been hushed 
in silence. But after the expulsion of these rustic rulers, who 
are supposed to have sprung from the overburdened popula- 
tion of Arabia, perhaps the ancient Canaan, the refrain was 
again taken up, the hieroglyphical inscriptions were resumed 
and became more abundant than ever during the prosperous 
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period of the new empire. Whatever may have been the 
defects of the ancient people of Egypt, they surely have the 
credit of standing first of all nations in the conception, the 
origination, and the use of literature. No trace of ancient 
letters reaches farther back into the dissolving. past than the 
staring hieroglyphics on the crumbling monuments in the 
great. valley of the Nile. So strongly was the love of literature 
impressed upon the Egyptian mind, and so thoroughly was it 
cultivated by the sacred few and handed down from generation 
to generation, that even the long exercise and repressive influ- 
ence of the Hyksos ignorance and barbarism could not quench 
it. 

But above all the reminiscences yet discovered, however in- 
teresting and attractive, the Book of the Dead, stands out 
clear and prominent, asking, calling, pressing for attention. 
It is made up indeed of fragments gathered from various 
sources. A portion of it is supposed to belong to a period 
prior to the time of Cheops. The building of Pyramids com- 
menced as early as the 1st Dynasty, full 8500 years B. C. 
These Pyramids, buiit for strength and durability, were all 
erected as magnificent tombs of departed kings. On this point 
‘there can be no question. A prevailing theological idea, that 
the preservation of the body was indispensable to the life of 
the wandering soul, no doubt had its influence in giving per- 
manence to the tombs and burial places of the dead. And it 
has been suggested that the portions of the Hermetic Books 
inscribed upon the tombs, were designed to give instruction to 
the departed monarchs, as to their behavior in the long and 
perilous journey which they must make in the regions of the 
dead. The very instructions have been unveiled, taken from 
their silent places and dressed in new attire for the world to 
read. But few chapters refer to mere funereal rites. The 
great burden seems to be to render service to the departed 
soul on its journey to Osiris ; just as our own Aborigines bury, 
with a departed brave, the hatchet, the bow and the quiver, 
for his benefit on reaching the sunny hunting grounds of the 
Great Spirit. 
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“The Ritual, according to Egyptian notions is essentially an 
inspired Book.” It is Thoth, Tet, who speaks. It is Thoth, 
the Scribe of the gods, “the Lord of divine Words,” the 
“ Guardian of souls in the Hall of Two Truths,” who gives ut- 
terance to the holy ordinances concerning prayer and sacrifice, 
hymns and festive processions, and causes all these to be re- 
corded. Indeed portions of the Ritual are said to have been 
the composition of a “ Great God,’ and are distinctly stated — 
to have been written by the finger of Thoth himself, just as the 
law of Sinai “ was written by the finger of God.” 

In their religious opinions, the Egyptians, like all the rest 
of the world, in the early stages of mental development, were 
Polytheists. The Deities receiving adoration were either na- 
tional, provincial.or municipal. No one among them however, 
seems to have had absolute and universal supremacy. And in 
regard to the origin and generation of their gods, there was 
but very little difference between the Egyptians and other 
ancient nations. The work of Hesiod on Theogony or the 
descent of the gods, forms a very good descriptive delineation 
of Egyptian thought on that subject. Ammon, “the con- 
cealed god,”’ called sometimes Ammon-Ra, “the sun god,’ 
and by the Greeks, Jupiter Ammon, or “ the Heaven-Father 
god,”’ stood high in some provinces, but was by no mean abso- 
lute or universally worshipped. He was the ram-headed god, 
who received divine honors in Thebes, along the banks of the 
Nile and in the temple erected to his honor in the great oasis 
of the Libyan desert. Khem was the “ phallic god,” the ger- 
minative principle, “ the husband of his mother.”” Phtah was 
the Demiourgos or creator of the world and of souls, sprung 
from the mouth of Kneph by a mundane egg: and Tum or 
Atmu was the son of Phtah. Like his divine progenitor he 
was a mundane creator, and a judge in the lower world, sitting 
in the Hall of Two Truths, “ self-created, and never born,” and 
even sometimes called Wefru, the Good. The sun, also, under 
the name of Ra, Phre, Helios, was extensively worshipped as a 
god. The worship of beasts, birds, reptiles, insects, was 
merely symbolical. A particular divinity was worshipped 
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under a peculiar symbol or outward form and the outward 
form was supposed to give some token or indication of the 
spirit, temper and mental characteristics of the god. 

But among all the gods and goddesses held in reverence in 
the vale of the majestic Nile, none were regarded with greater 
esteem than Osiris and Isis. These were not primary deities 
of the first rank and highest order ; and their generation seems 
to have occurred by a sort of reciprocal, reproductive activity. 
They were not self-existent or self-created, but sprang from a 
mutual generation of each other. Osiris is said to have been 
pronounced by the Egyptians, Hysiris, which has the significa- 
tion of Son of Jsis. At the same time Isis is distinctly called 
“the daughter of Osiris,” and “ the mistress of two worlds.” 


These are the earth, or its immense human population; and 
Hades, or the unseen realm of departed spirits. Osiris was 
known more extensively among foreign nations than any other 
Egyptian deity. Temples were erected to his honor, and his 
praise was chanted through the whole extent of that burdened 


land. His place of authority, or seat of empire, was far down 
in the unseen world, or far away beyond the gleams of the 
setting sun. He was “ Lord of the West.’ Many a time in 
the sacred ritual does he receive this graceful title. Tenderly 
was he associated, in the Egyptian mind, with the setting sun. 
The last rays of that brilliant orb which glimmered out of the 
distant West, and over the great Zaharan desert, were but the 
radiant gleams of his distant kingdom. As the air in Egypt 
was pure, and the days for the most part clear and pleasant, 
there was a gorgeousness and placid beauty, quite enrapturing, 
in its parting radiance. Sinking grandly down and disappear- 
ing in the glowing West, and then, in due time, presenting 
its face again, risen in the rosy Hast; it became very easily a 
type of a resurrection and a renewal of life. Between its set- 
ting and its rising, it was supposed to have passed through a 
great hidden sphere, a wide expanse embracing all the realms 
of the dead, the great “plain of Rusta,” and a wide ocean, 
dotted with beautiful islands, where departed souls were re- 
quired to go, and where they must submit to a great ordeal for 


& 
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their purification. It was there, that the Ritual makes them 
say, “ There is a road for me to Rusta; I have opened the 
gate.” It was not wholly an entrance by compulsion which 
they were required to make. The scene was attractive. The 
charming West was before them, glittering with beauty, around 
which clustered the joys of heaven, and which seemed the 
grand centre of all the hopes, desires and fears of departed 
souls. Trusting, wondering, hoping, trembling, they left the 
world, and then the embodied soul is made to say, “ I adore 
the sun in the happy West! Hail, O Sun, Lord of the sun- 
beams; shine thou in the face of the Osiris. Perfect is thy 
light in the horizon illuminating the world with thy rays!” 
In another chapter the spirit adds, “ The West is the future, 
where the Sun has made every god to go.” And then lastly, 
with all the fervor of confiding hope, the soul (the Osiris) ex- 
claims, ‘‘ The Osiris lives after he dies, like the sun daily; as 
the sun died and was born yesterday, so the Osiris is born. 
Every god rejoices with life.” 

It must not be presumed however that these people had any 
just conception of the Christian doctrine of the resurrection, 
or life and immortality in a future world. Their resurrection 
was merely a transmigration —a wandering of the soul after 
leaving the body for its own purification. Occasionally, hav- 
ing reached a proper state, it was permitted to return and in- 
spect its own former body. 

The * plain of Rusta” (Hades) though vast in extent, was 
by no means all radiant with sunset hues, or ringing with the 
sweet voices of kindly welcome. It was in fact, a state of 
trial, probation, ordeal, not for the discovery of a truth, or the 
enlightenment of infinite Wisdom, as to a concealed fact, but 
for the elimination of all mundane taint and the announce- 
ment of justification. Its scenes therefore were often terrible. 
Like the fiends and spectres that obstructed the descent of 
ffineas into the Stygian realms, there were countless images 
of terror and dread that rose before the wandering soul. It 
met with evil Demons and avenging Genii, and was obliged to 

1The Osiris is used throughout the Ritual to denote the deceased. 
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encounter all sorts of noises — groaning, screaming, roaring, 
squalling, tinkling, buzzing, and other horrid sounds. 

In the midst of the plain, there was a “tall hill,’ on the 
summit of which stood the temple, the house or magnificent 
palace of Osiris, into whose sacred portals every soul was 
anxious to enter. Here were “the fields of Adahenru,” 
(Elysium), and the gates of Aahlu, the blessed place; and 
here was the real heaven, and all the heaven known to the 
past and moldered generations of the old Nilotic valley. It is 
not for us to say whether this is more a pattern of terrestrial 
scenes, or includes a greater draft upon the imagination than 
many Christian views of the happy and the awful aspects of a 
future life. The soul on its entrance into Hades was met by 
Anubis, “ conductor of souls,’ sometimes by Horus, the son of 
Osiris and Isis, who acted as guide and assistant in the difficult 
ordeal.. In some cases, the passage to Rusta seems to have 
been made alone, with no aid or instruction, save the inscrip- 
tions placed upon the tomb, where the body was laid in the 
day of sepulture. 

Thoughout the Ritual, two antagonistic principles engaged 
in perpetual conflict are presented constantly before the mind. 
On the one side is the good principle, Osiris and his supporters, 
the type of all that is good, and true, and just, and justified in 
Hades ; on the other, is Set, or Apophis, the symbol of all evil, 
having with him a wild herd of accusing, defaming, seducing, 
tormenting demons. Among the latter were Khefti, the ac- 
cuser, Bes mes, the depraved, Sati, the evil serpent, and Am’t 
the devourer. These contending principles were represented 
in their physical aspects by light and darkness, and sy mboli- 
cally by the Sun and the great Dragon Apophis. It is not 
difficult here to perceive a symbol of the two eternal Principles 
of the Zoroastrian theory, though the ancient Egyptians prob- 
ably knew nothing of the Vedas or the Zendavesta. Nor is it 
more difficult to recognize a prototype of the Christian doc- 
trine concerning God and the Devil, between whom a great 
warfare is said to have been conducted for unnumbered years, 
with admitted results in no wise favorable to the divine 
Majestv, the Devil being the greatest victor! , 
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In pursuing its destined way, the soul was obliged to go to 
the Hall of Two Truths, where Ma the goddess of Truth pre- 
sided ; and there, in the hall of judgment, it must submit to 
the scrutiny of forty-two judges making inquisition of as many 
sins. These judges were supposed to live by catching the 
wicked and feeding on their flesh. At this point, the ordeal 
becomes a “day of judgment,” “the cutting off of heads, 
breaking necks, destroying hearts, and giving blows in the 
Pool of Fire.” Before these inexorable judges the soul utters 
the entreaty, “ O ye Lords of Truth, I have brought truth. 
Rub away my faults.”” Then follows what is called a negative. 
confession of sin, which, however, is really an affirmation of 
innocence. 

‘‘] have not done evil privily against mankind; I have not 
told falsehood in the tribunal of Truth; I have not played the 
hypocrite ; I have not reviled the king, or my father; I have 
not stolen; I have not plundered; I have not murdered; I 


have not blasphemed; I have not done anything hurtful to 
the gods.” 


These are merely a specimen of the confessions made by the 
penitent soul in the hall of judgment. They are followed by 
a long rehearsal of names or titles of honor bestowed on Osiris, 
which must be committed to memory, to prepare the soul for 
making the proper address at each place where it might en- 
counter that god. In the long list are found, “ Osiris, the 
Good, Osiris, the Universal Lord, Osiris, the Lord of life, 
Osiris, who dwells in-Rusta, Osiris in heaven, Osiris in all 
creation, Osiris the eternal Ruler!” Here too is but a speci- 
men of the titles with which Osiris was to be addressed at the 
different stages of the soul’s progress. After leaving the hall 
of T'wo Truths, it seems to have veen conducted to the great 
* Basin of Purgatorial Fire,’ where it meets with four Apes 
vomiting jets of flame. Here it makes one of the most sensi- 
ble entreaties in the whole Book of the Dead. 

“Oh, great Four Apes, seated in front of the boat of the 
sun, sending truth to the Universal Lord, judging my de- 
ficency and my abundance, giving divine offerings to the gods, 
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living in truth, fed with truth, without fraud, abominating 
wickedness! Extract all the evil out of me; obliterate ye my 
faults, annihilate my sins, guard ye, and give ye me to pass 
the Pylon, to go from the plains of Rusta.” 


Apparently in reply to this entreaty the words were written 
which gave permission to pass and assurance of favor and justi- 
fication. ‘Thou mayest go, we obliterate all thy faults, we 
annihilate all thy sins. Thou hast been severed from the 
world. We dissipate all thy sins. Thou hast severed thyself 
from earth; thou hast dissipated the sin which detained thee. 
Come thou to Rusta!”’ 

With such preparation, the soul is fitted to make its advance 
towards the home of Osiris. Here the passage is difficult and 
dangerous. The approach is secured by triple guards. Halls, 
gates, staircases, kept by ever vigilant demons, must be passed. 
First, there are seven halls, under the care of seven spirits. 
Each in turn demands a separate formula or pass-word from 
the soul, before admission is allowed. Next come the gates of 
Aahlu, the blessed place, the vestibule of the temple; these, 
twenty-one in number, must be opened and passed. At each 
gate, a formula is required, as a salutation to the disembodied 
janitors — a formula which, gathered from the inscriptions in 
and about the resting place of its body, must be committed to 
memory by the departed soul. After the salutation at each 
gate the demon answers, ‘‘ Thou mayest go, thou art purified,” 
or “thou art justified.” Then come seven staircases with 
seven guardian demons, more “ grim and ghastly ”’ and more 
ferocious in aspect, and fearful in names than any of the pre- 
ceding vigilant custodians. Many other gates, portals, pylons, 
must be opened and closed, before the soul could reach the 
blessed temple of Osiris. The last and perhaps most fearful 
scene of all occurs on reaching the ‘“ Abodes of the West.” 
These abodes were strongly guarded by grim, unbodied spec- 
tres; and at each entrance a hymn of adoration, or a solemn 
invocation was required. The guardian demons of these 
abodes, were symbolized by the idols worshipped on earth, as 
the ram-headed, ape-headed, hawk-hedded, dog-headed, and 
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triple-snake-headed idols, —the latter calling to mind the three- 
bodied ghost of Virgil — forma tricorporis umbre! 

Having passed all these dangers, there seems to have been 
a sort of exultation uttered. Seb rejoices. He liberates the 
Osiris from all his sins. Anup (Anubis) addresses the Osiris ; 
he is buiding his house on earth. Osiris says to the gods, 
“Come ye, behold the building of the house of this prepared 
spirit.” Then the soul itself unites in the exultation, ‘ I have 
come forth with justification. Ihave reached heaven!” In 
the lament of Isis inscribed on the bier of the deceased Osiris, 
that goddess too exults in the words of cheer, of hope and of 
promise, “I have come as the winds to be thy Protector, to 
give, as breath to thy nostrils, the North-wind which comes 
from Tum.” The soul was regarded a deathless substance, 
emanating from an immortal source, but without the breath 
of Tum, the mundane creator, there seemed to be no life or 
vital activity in it. Isis then bearing the invigorating north 
wind from Tum might indeed exult that “ the Osiris had been 
awakened ” and borne through terrors and trials to the fields 
of Aahenru ! 

All the ideas of the Egyptians relating to the soul and its 
far journeyings in Hades, it will be perceived, are essentially 
materialistic. The popular imagination has painted the scenes 
of the future very clearly after the pattern of things and events 
in this world. All the imagery is drawn from the imore sen- 
sual aspects of the physical creation. Perhaps, in the concep- 
tion, it is impossible to.avoid the mental creation of a sort of 
corporeal phantasm, or an image having the form and similitude 
of material beings. Such a conception of the gods, spirits, 
manes of another world, forms the substance of the Egyptian 
faith concerning a future life. Its gods and goddesses, its 
souls, spirits, demons, bear many characteristics of human 
beings on earth. They have form and substance, passions, 
emotions, hunger and thirst, and require food and drink, and 
sometimes take on the likeness of beasts, birds, reptiles. In 
this particular aspect, the transition from the present to the 
future requires but little change. Elysium itself takes on a 
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physical character, having soil and productiveness with very 
“tall corn for the gods,” and requiring tillage, sowing, reap- 
ing and the gathering of a harvest. The gods had their 
special food, and the purified soul partook of the same aliment. 
These ideas concerning the great Hereafter, are too common 
in the Ritual to be overlooked. They show how little the old 
Egyptians ‘“ felt after God,” or reached towards a higher life, 
or rose in mind above the sordid and sensual things of the 
earth. : 

Even the field of Rusta had its matrial aspects. It was 
formed in some respects after the pattern of the Nile with its 
level plain, its fertile basin and its surrounding hills and seas. 
In the glowing West, behind the setting sun, there was not 
only a pictured plain of vast extent, more fertile than the 
valley of the Nile, but far out in the distance were glittering 
seas and beautiful islands. These islands were the abode of 
spirits, of souls justified, of “ the just made perfect.” One of 
them at least was the Mesken, or Place of the New Birth. This 
delightful retraite, this blissful sanctuary, this place of regen- 
eration is often brought into view in the sacred Ritual. The 
new birth or regeneration may not, indeed, accord with Chris- 
tian conceptions, but it certainly indicates, among the Egyp- 
tians, a deep conviction of accountability and a conscious need 
of moral change. Whatever may have been their opinions 
concerning the connection and the resemblances between the 
present and the future, they surely had a very exalted view of 
the moral and spiritual condition of the soul essential to its 
perfection and enjoyment in the “better land.” The deep 
conviction of the necessity of regeneration, felt by departed 
souls, is fully illustrated in the entreaty, ‘“ Rub ye out my sin 
in the Purgatory.” And doubtless they could listen with 
profound satisfaction to the assurance, “ His great sin is not 
divine (ineffaceable). I have corrected the injuring evil, ob- 
literating all the stain of the heart.” Souls receiving justifica- 
tion required first a purification, cleansing from sin or “ the 
washing or regeneration,” and then followed a much more active 
fulness — not absorption into the essence of Osiris, but the re. 
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ception, in themselves of the Osirian spirit, and a full inspira- 
tion of the living verities of the divine nature. In this way, 
every pious and good man, becoming Osirian in his life on 
earth, and passing, after death, through the inevitable ordeal 
to gain the Osirian hill, attains at length the deified image of 
that great Divinity. In this position, and for these efforts, he 
receives the illustrious title ‘ the Osiris.” 

Change the scene. The wicked dead! Thousands of this 
class, lost to all thought of good, all hope of Osirian favor, all 
desire for the achievement of a better life, were excluded from 
the beautiful “ fields of Aahenru.”” What was their condition ? 
What was the intelligent Egyptian thought, what the voice of 
the monuments, tablets, papyri concerning them? This, a 
question of the future, a question of their future, forms one of 
the most interesting problems connected with the Book of the 
Dead ; one of the most interesting, if not most difficult, in the 
whole circle of Egyptian mythology. The wicked depart, they 
pass from the earth, they go to the house of the dead, they go 
to the unseen world, they go to the ample realms of Rusta, 
where the Sun passes daily in making its daily course. There 
they suffer, suffer great anguish, perhaps unspeakable horrors ; 
they wander, and they change, and they receive both reward 
and punishment in their metempsychosis. What then? Ad- 
mit the fact of all these penal changes, admit the transmigra- 
tion of souls in application to the whole race of wicked men, 
and surely the doctrine bears an aspect quite favorable to their 
ultimate recovery. The soul of the deceased, in its peregri- 
nations, might sink to the lowest state of pollution and nasti- 
ness, forced even to make its filthy abode in the filthiest kind 
of animal; and yet, before the great “cycle of necessity,” as 
Plato called it, should have passed away, it might rise to a 
higher condition, secure a residence again in a human body, 
and reach at last the blessed fields of Aahenru! Unless some 
irreversible decree should be interposed, as expressed in our 
own popular theologies, taking away from the wicked dead all 
moral freedom, and leaving them incapable of willing or doing 
any good thing, leaving them fit for nothing, with ability for 
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nothing, and aspirations for nothing except eternal curses, 


there surely is a chance for them in the great cycle of ages, a 
chance for their redemption and for their admission purified 
into the blessed home of Osiris. Some indications in the Book 
of the Dead, are given of such a result. Either this is true, 


or utter annihilation of the wicked closes the sad scene. 
Several passages in the Ritual seem to favor this ultimate 
return, the complete regeneration and apokatastasis of all souls 
to the bosom of Osiris. Especially is this idea dimly indicated 
in the chapter on “ vivifying the soul forever,” where the soul, 
placed in the “ boat of the Sun,” is caused to sail in the azure 
empyrean, while festive offerings are made to Osiris on the 
day of his nativity. ‘* When all this is done,” the Ritual says, 
‘** the soul lives forever ; he does not die again in Hades, he is 
not annihilated in the day of weighing words.” Directions 
are then given and steps taken to prevent the great disaster of 
dying again in Hades. 

All this, however, implies a possible and even a prospective 
annihilation. The frequent references to that point, and the 
frequent use of the word, give a clearer hint in that direction. 
The “ Pool of the damned” is mentioned once, but not to in- 
dicate a residence of souls “lost forever.” At some of the 
gates before the temple of Osiris, the guardian demon calls 
himself “ the Fire that burns inextinguishably, the heat which 
prepares desolation, prepares annihilation with no salvation.” 
Besides this, the wicked in Hades are said to be strangled by 
the stranglers, brought to the block and beheaded by the de- 
capitators, and eaten by the devourers. Some of the gods or 
demons are said to live on the dead souls which have been 
destroyed. Ra Tams is called especially the devourer of the 
wicked. Other demons are said to live on souls rejected and 
cast out for destruction. But it is a very remarkable thought 
that souls eaten and destroyed do sometimes spring again into 
being from the very ordure of their devourers, and receive a 
new life from the breath of Tum. All souls, whether good or 
bad, are exposed to frightful noises as they pass through the 
different gates leading to the grand Elysium. These however 
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are the howls of guardian demons, rather than the lamenta- 


tions of damned spirits. Fire is often mentioned in the Ritual, 
as displayed in great, glowing flames, but no particular place 
in the ample fields of Rusfa is assigned for the dismal abode 
of suffering souls. Spiritually, or in the grand Hereafter, 
they are supposed to enter into other bodies, as in this world. 
There they run the round of regenerating transmigration, 
there receive their punishment, and there perhaps attain their 
purification. ’ 

One of the grandest thoughts recorded in the Book of the 
Dead is its beautiful Paradise, its sweet and radiant Aahenru 
of Bliss!’ In vain, however, do we seek in that wonderful pro- 
duction, for its horrible antithesis, the great, fiery Lake of 
Christian Theology, the vast unfathomable abyss, for thie re- 
ception, confinement and endless burning of impenitent souls. 
Even the Greek Tartarus—*Tartarus horriferos eructans fauci- 
bus estus’’— finds no counterpart or correspondence, and 
scarcely an apology in the mythological imaginings of the 
ancient Egyptians. The Book of the Dead, then, offers but 
one alternative, either the grace of annihilation for countless 
multitudes of bad men, or their ultimate emergence, in the 
grand cycles of ages, into a purer, holier state of delightful 
correspondence with the Divine Osiris! That ultimate emer- 
gence, in connection with the fact of transmigration, is a logi- 
cal necessity, and is greatly favored by the assumed inde- 
structibility of the soul. All souls, if indestructible and left 
free in action and volition, will, of their own intrinsic sponta- 
neity, work their way through toil and suffering to a higher 
state, and drift in penitence and purity, perhaps with scarcely 
an act of volition, into the blessed sunlight of a divine abode. 

One thing more. The tablets, monuments, tombs, papyri, 
all burdened and grand with speaking hieroglyphics, have very 
little or nothing to say about the people, the “ common people,” 
the toiling, crowding, jostling, fainting, famishing masses, as 
distinguished from the rulers and men of high renown. These 
suffering people toiled on through their brief day of joy and of 
sorrow, and then laid down and died; and perhaps left their 
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bodies to waste away and their bones to bleach in the dews 
and sunshine of their own hapless home. No splendid mau- 
soleum received their poor remains, no speaking symbol pre- 
served the memory of their unhonored names, or told the 
short story of their life and death, and the deep yearnings of 
their burdened hearts. Never aspiring, never daring to pass 
the threshold of their own humble caste, they toiled on, they 
died, they passed away, soul, hody, life, without embalmment, 
without the odoriferous gums and desiccating spices which 
serve to procure for * flesh and blood,” a physical immortality. 

What became of them? It was only those possessing royal 
honors, the men and women of rank, wealth, renown, whose 
minds were enlightened, whose souls swelled with lofty pur- 
pose, and whose lives were crowned with great achievements, 
only these for whose boon and blessedness the mounments 
were erected, the pyramics lifted up their haughty heads, the 
lost art of embalming was practiced, and the tenderest and 
sweetest instructions were written upon the tombs. Where 
were all the rest? the wondering, working masses, who really 
built the pyramids, and built them forever? Though the soul 
was deemed immortal, its continued life was somehow made 
to depend on the breath of Tum; and it was by no means 
certain that, without the body it could live (tete tete) forever. 
The possibility of its continuance was regarded in sonie way 
dependent on the preservation of the body, especially the heart 
and lungs. To this superstition, the fear of utter dissolution 
and nonentity rather than the desire of vain glory, we are 
probably indebted for the building of the pyramids. 

Since the preservation of the body was deemed essential to 
continued life, the great masses whose vital organs all perished, 
where were they? Dissolved and gone forever! Whether 
good or bad, whether pure or wholly contaminated, ‘ totally 
depraved,” there was no grand future for them. All alike 
settled down into the sleep of death with no hope, perhaps no 
thought of a re-awakening. Even the priesthood, and those 
ministering in holy things could see no great arms of love and 
blessing reaching out to encircle them. They might go to the 
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altars, might bear choice viands and precious oblations for the 
gods; they might observe with strictness all the forms of devo- 
tion, and feel within their own hearts the spirit of grateful 
homage ; and yet, with no tender embalmment of their perish- 
ing bodies, their souls must sink to nothing and the great wave 
of oblivion pass over them forever! The Book of the Dead 
gives no clear indication of their future emergence from this 
condition, and no positive word against it. An endless prison- 
house of torment, however, has no place in Egyptian thought. 

Such were some of the peculiarities of religious thought and 
religious conviction among the ancient Egyptians. Yet with 
all the efforts made at a recent date, and with all the light 
derived from opening the sealed book of hieroglphics, Egypt 
still remains comparatively unknown. The life, religion and 
social habits of that remarkable people are far from being well 
understood. They have left behind them monuments of eter- 
nal fame, which neither “ wasting years nor furious winds can 
overthrow ;” and they might have taken to themselves the 
boastful word of Horace, “I shall not all die; a part of me 
shall escape the shroud and the charnel house.” Yet these 
monuments fail to tell the story of their inner life — their 
esoteric thought. It is but just, then, and perhaps the wisest, 
kindest course, to assume that, in the wide range of their reli- 
gious faith, and the ample reach of their charity, even these 
bodiless poor, whose “ frail tenements of clay” have crumbled 
into dust, were included in the precious boon of Transmigra- 
tion ; and, by long wandering and purgatorial forces in Rusta, 
may obtain justification, may pass in safety through the thrice 
seven gates of Aahlu, receiving at each the welcome word, 
“Thou mayest go; thou art purified,’ and reach at last the 
blessed seat of Osiris. 





THE AVESTA. 


ARTICLE XXVI. 
The Avesta. 


TRUTH, it is said, is stranger than fiction. The humblest 
and obscurest life is seldom devoid of romance. All great in- 
ventions and discoveries partake of the fictitious. The border- 
lands of fiction and truth are closely allied. Watt, sitting in 
the chimney corner eliminating the steam engine from the 
steam-mist of a boiling tea-kettle; Morse, in the old studio, 
constructing an highway for thought, on which, one day, it 
should run swift as the lightning round the world; Howe, 
trudging on foot to Washington, with a little machine tied up 
in his pocket handkerchief, that was destined to make the 
toiler glad and beat the tattoo of labor in every land; Du Per- 
ron, because of his poverty, enlisting as a common soldier, 
that he might go toa distant country and discover to Europeans 
an unknown language and religion, are scenes from real life 
which, in romantic element and interest, the novelist has never 
surpassed. Indeed it would be difficult to name another, 
whether chosen from the ranks of the ideal or the real bene- 
factors of mankind, around whom gathers the same romantic 
interest as that which surrounds the story of Anquetil Du 
Person. 

Abraham Hyacinth Anquetil Du Perron was born in Paris, 
Dec. 7, 1731. Educated for the church, for which he dis- 
covered no vocation, inclination led him to the study of Orien- 
tal languages and literature. The merest accident, seemingly, 
determined his fortune and fixed his career. Chance threw 
in his way a few pages of the Zend character, which had been 
copied from a Manuscript of the Vendidad Sadé, in the Bod- 
leian Library, and he immediately conceived the idea of going 
out to India in search of the Zend writings. He first at- 
tempted to procure a free passage with a French expedition to 
Pondicherry ; but, failing in this, he enlisted and was attached 
to the expedition as a common soldier. The object of his en- 
listment becoming known, friends interested themselves and 
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procured his discharge. The French Minister of War granted 
him a free passage, a seat at the captain’s table, and a small 
salary. After a tedious voyage of nine months he landed in 
India. War breaking out between England and France, soon 
after his arrival, he left Pondicherry and proceeded on foot to 
Chandanagore, thence to Surat and the coast of Coromandel. 
At Surat he translated the Vendidad Sadé; having, after his 
arrival in India, acquired a knowledge of the Persian language, 
and through his teacher, the Dustoor Darab, a knowledge of 
the Zend. He returned to France in 1762. Ten years later, 
he gave to the world a translation of the books of the Avesta ; 
to which he prefixed a discourse in which, says Bleeck, “ he 
glorified himself as if he had discovered two or three new 
worlds.” 

But, in his case, at least, vanity was pardonable. He 
had exhibited a lofty spirit of daring, and magnificent 
courage. During his residence in India he suffered from the 
unhealthiness of the climate, from wild beasts, treacherous 
guides, a dangerous and painful disease, and almost extreme 
poverty. Through all these obstacles and discouragements he 
steadily pursued his arduous task to success. He had unlocked 
the secret of the Zend language and religion; he had laid a 
sure foundation for scholarship better than his own; he had 
opened a royal road to knowledge, susceptible indeed of many 
improvements, but over which subsequent investigators, tray- 
elling in the same direction, have been compelled to go. 
Why, then, should he not have put upon himself a high per- 
sonal estimate, and indulged in a certain amount of vanity? . 

But when, in his introduction, he attacked Oxford University, 
and ridiculed certain of its professors, his vanity carried him 
too far. He not only brought upon himself the anger of the 
University, but a most unmerciful -chastisement at the hands 
of Sir William Jones. But, like vanity, anger is liable to 
overstep the boundary of propriety; and Sir William, while 
castigating Du Perron, fell into several grave errors. He ven- 
tured to insinuate doubts as to the authenticity of Du Perron’s 
Zend books — intimating that they had been palmed upon him 
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by Parsee priests — and he even questioned the very existence 
of the Zend. His letter to Du Perron was conceived in a bad 
spirit, and couched in the most abusive language. He wrote 
in French, he said, because he supposed that of that language 
Du Perron knew —a little. To set in practical illustration 
the proverb that, “ great men are not always wise,’’ — and, we 
may add, nor very learned men always reliable — we translate 
a few passages: 


*“‘ Suffer me to felicitate you on your wonderful discoveries. 
You have have often been prodigal of your precious life; you 
have crossed stormy seas, and mountains filled with tigers; 
you have tarnished your complection, which yon tell us, with 
as much elegance as modesty, was composed of lilies and 
roses ; you have endured sufferings still more cruel; and all 
for the good of literature, and of such as have the rare happi- 
ness toresemble you. . . Christopher Columbus discovered 
a new world filled with ferocious beasts, and men still more 
ferocious, for a few mines of that yellow metal, that you have 
prudently neglected. . . More grand voyager than Cadmus, 
you, as he, have discovered new characters and new gods. 

Voyager, Savant, Antiquary, Hero, Libeller, what title do 
you not merit? . . The interest of the public, and of the 
learned, on the subject of Zoroaster, has ceased as soon as 
they have seen certain parts of his pretended, works in the 
Sadar, and in other books written in Persian by the Magi; 
who, surely, were more able to make them known than a 
European of a rosy complection! . . Either Zoroaster had 
not common sense, or he did not write the books you attribute 
to him. If he had not common sense, you should have left 
him in obscurity ; if he did not write these books, it was im- 


_ pudent to publish them under his name. . . Finally, sir, 


you should be thankful that I have written to you in a lan- 
guage of which, though not natural to me, you know a little!” } 


Notwithstanding this abusive attack, and the wise head- 
shaking of certain other learned people — Richardson the 
Persian lexicographer, and the German scholars Meiners and 
Tychsen, for example—Du Perron’s discovery opened, in 
reality, the gateway to new regions of historical and theological 


research, stimulated philological inquiry, and contributed a 
1Sir W. Jones’s Work. Vol. X. 
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new link to the brotherhood of man. His three volumes, with 
an appendix of two volumes, soon appeared in a German trans- 
lation by Kleuker, who maintained the authenticity of the 
work, and vindicated Anquetil from the charge of having at- 
tempted to impose a forged book and language upon thie 
learned of Europe. In Germany the work became a standard 
authority on matters pertaining to the ancient Persian reli- 
gion. Divines used it in explaining the Old Testament. But 
fifty years wore away before inquiries were made, by any one 
competent to conduct such inquiries, into the real nature of 
the Zend and Pehlevi languages. Rask, a Danish scholar, was 
the first to lead the way. Eugene Burnouf, one of the most 
gifted and talented of men, followed seven years later. But 
the field was an uninviting one, and only sturdy and deter- 
mined men, endowed with great patience entered it. Justus 
Olshausen, professor of Oriental languages at Kiel, was the 
first German scholar who took up the study of the Avesta; 
but finding it a thankless task he soon abandoned it. Francis 
Bopp, in his Comparative Grammar of the Sanscrit, Zend, 
Greek, Latin, German, and Lithnanian languages, achieved 
real success. Joseph Miiller, and Frederic Spiegel of Bavaria, 
Westergaard of Copenhagen, Windishmann, a Roman Catholic 
clergyman, and Professor Haug of Bombay, have especially 
illustrated, by untiring diligence and intelligent investigation, 
this most difficult branch of study. Professor Haug’s account 
of his own labors on the Zend-Avesta is enough to appall any 
scholar but the stoutest. 

Tn the first place, there was neither grammar nor dictionary 
to begin with. The student was compelled to derive both 
from the Zend itself. The true meaning of words could be 
gained only by pursuing a word wherever it occurred. Re- 
course was had to the Vedic Sanscrit, the modern Persian, 
the Armenian, and sometimes to the Greek and Latin. Six 
years were spent on the Gathas alone —a very small portion 
of the Avesta; and still beyond lay a terra incognita waiting 
to be explored. The first result was a work on the Gathas, 
written in German. Two more books, carefully prepared, 
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followed. The last result of Haug’s labors bears the follow- 
ing title: “ The Religion of the Zoroastrians, as contained in 
their Sacred Writings ; with a History of the Zend and Pehlevi 
Literature, and a Grammar of the Zend and Pehlevi languages.” 

How small, in comparison, appear the acquirements of an 
ordinary scholar, or of a parish parson! The plumage of 
learning in which our common men strut, seems a melancholy 
show, and the assumed air of importance that of a harlequin. 
Haug’s labors have not only enriched learning, and extended 
the possibilities of culture, but their results are indispensable 
to even a general acquaintance with “ the good Mazdayacnian 
faith.” To Du Perron, nevertheless, after a full survey of the 
field on which such herculean labors have been bestowed, 
must ever be accorded the merit of having laid the foundation 
of all his contemporaries and successors have achieved in 
Zend philology, and in giving to the world an accurate knowl- 
edge of the religion of the great Persian high-priest. 

Du Perron lived to enjoy the fruit of his labors. He was 
appointed interpreter to the Royal Library, and elected mem- 
ber of the Academy of Inscriptions. In the twenty years suc- 
ceeding his translation of the Avesta, he wrote several works 
on matters Oriental. In 1778, he published Legislation Orien- 
tal. In 1786, Recherches Historiques et Gteographiques sur 
VInde. In 1789, Dela Digmté du Commerce et de Etat du 
Commercant. In 1798, L’ Inde en Rapport avec L’ Europe. 
His last work, published in 1804, bears the following title: 
Oupnek "hat — or Upanischada: Secrets that must not be re- 
vealed. Tothe end-of his life he was at work. His was a 
busy career, tinged with enthusiasm, crowded with adventure, 
and evidently in some sort forecast for important uses for man- 
kind. He will always be remembered by scholars with pro- 
found respect. 

But who, let us now ask, was Zoroaster? and when and 
where did he live? It is impossible, perhaps, to answer these 
questions with any degree of assurance, or certainty. “We 
know positively nothing,’ says Lenormant, “of the life 
of Zoroaster, but that he was the introducer of the religious 
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doctrines that bearhisname. His country is even unknown’.’ # 
The earliest authorities we have respecting him are chiefly 
Greek. Xanthos of Lydia, Diogenes of Laerte, Aristotle, 
Pliny, Eudoxus, Hermipus of Smyrna, are unanimous in fixing 
his age at about 6000 B. C. But those old Greeks who wrote 
anterior to the Christian era, had powerful imagination. They 
drew the long-bow with the coolest license. They were so 
fond of the antique, that a few thousand years, more or less, 
made no sort of difference to them. But in this case their 
figures are of no account. They are simply imaginary. 

Later Greek writers contradict the elder Greek writers. 
Agathias, and Ammianus Marcellinus say that Zoroaster was 
living under Darius’ father, Hystaspes; but whether this Hys- 
taspes was father of Darius or another Hystaspes, cannot now 
be ascertained.’ 

The traditional books of the Parsees fix the date of Zoroas- 
ter at about 630 B.C. Thus the Ardai-VirGf-ndmah: “ After 
the religion of tne holy Zerdosht (Zoroaster) had been estab- 
lished in the world, and set a going, the religion was up to the 
completion of three hundred years in its purity, and men were 
without doubts, (there were no heresies). After (that time) 
the evil spirit, the devil, the impious, instigated, in order to 
make men doubt of the (truth) of the religion, the wicked 
Alexander, the Roman, of Mudhrai (Egypt), that he came to 
wage a heavy war against the Iranian country.” * 

It is the opinion also of modern Parsees that Zoroaster 
flourished in the sixth century before our era. This opinion 
is maintained by Nourozjee Furdoonjee, a learned Parsee of 
Bombay, in a work publiished by him in 1851. 

Monier Williams, a scholar quite competent to give an 
opinion upon Oriental questions, says: “ All we can say is, 
that about 500 years before the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era a great stir seems to have taken place in Indo-Aryan, 
as in Grecian minds, and indeed in thinking minds everywhere 
throughout the then civilized world. Thus when Buddha. 


2 Ancient History of the East. Vol. II. 8 Haug’s Essays. 
4 Lecture on a speech of Zoroaster, by Haug. + Religion of the Parsees. 
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arose in India, Greece had her thinker in Pythagora, Persia 
in Zoroaster, and China in Confucius.”’ ® 


Bleeck, the translator of the Avesta, after Spiegel, declines 
to give an opinion. He thinks the difficulties surrounding 


the question are “ at present insuperable.”?? Lassen declares 
that “‘ his time it is not possible to determine.” 


Maurice says, “ the age and history of the man are equally 


obscure. It has even been questioned whether such a man 


ever existed — whether he does not merely represent a divine 
principle, or a stage in a nation’s history.’’ § 
The results of the latest scholarship assign to Zoroaster an 


age contemporaneous to that of Abraham. Says Haug: 


“‘ We must assign to him a date prior to the Median con- 
quest of Babylon by a Zoroastrian priest-king, and the only re- 
maining question to be solved is, whether he lived only a short 
time, or long, before that event. I am inclined to believe that 


he lived.only about 100 or 200 before that time, and that the 


conquest of Babylon was one of the last consequences of the 
great religious enthusiasm kindled by him. He preached war 
and destruction to all idolaters and wicked men, and said he 
was commissioned by God to spread the religion of Ahura 


Mazda.” ® 


Léon Carre, a recent and very able French writer on the 
Religions and Philosophies of the Orient, coincides with Haug ; 


but like Haug, and several writers of eminence, he concedes 
that any estimate of the age of Zoroaster must be regarded as 
merely approximating the truth.” 

During his lifetime, and shortly after his death, his followers 
seem to have been engaged in incessant wars with their reli- 
gious antagonists, the Vedic Indians. This struggle is known, 
in the Vedic writings, as that of the Asuras (Ahura), and 
Devas, (the Hindu gods). Afterwards they spread westward, 
and invaded the countries of other idol worshippers, in order 
to uproot idolatry, and establish everywhere “ the good Maz- 
dayasnian religion.” Evidently they changed the order of 


6 Indian Wisdom, 1875. 9 Lecture on Zoroaster. 
7Introauction to Avesta. 10L’ Ancien Orient. 
8 Religions of the World. 
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things at Babylon when they had conquered and spread a new 

creed, for they are spoken of by Berosus as tyrants. 
Undoubtedly the precise age of Zoroaster cannot be deter- 

mined. And the difficulty is increased rather than lessened, 


by the fact that the name Zarathustra (Zoroaster) is not the 
proper name of the founder of the Parsee religion. It seems 


to be a title of dignity — that of a high-priest of a country or 


district. In the Yagna it is said: “ Which are the lords ? 


The lord of the house, the lord of the clan, the lord of the 
confederacy, the lord of the region, Zarathustra the fifth. Of 
the regions which are without the Zarathustrian realm, the 


Zarathustrian Ragha has four lords. The lord of the dwell- 


ing, the lord of the clan, the lord of the confederacy, Zara- 
thustra as the fourth.”"™ That is, the fourth lord was the 
Zarathustra or highpriest of the district. We find also in an- 
other Yacna the word Zarathustrotemo, meaning “ the greatest, 


or highest Zarathustra.” There must therefore have been 


several contemporaneous Zarathustras, (Zoroasters), at whose 
head stands the great Zoroaster, distinguished by his family 
name, Spitama. The word Destur, now-a-days among the 


Parsees, has a meaning similar to that of Zarathustra, namely, 


the spiritual guide and head of a district or province.” 

It will not do, therefore, to speak very confidently of any 
particular Zoroaster as the author of the Zoroastrian religion.’ 
Indeed it is not now pretended that the several books of the 
Avesta were written by Zarathustra Spitama. The five Gathas 
(collection of stanzas) of the Yacna are the only portions 
which are now supposed to contain his genuine sayings and 
speeches. The best light through which he may be seen is 
filled with mist and haze; and although we may not doubt 
that such a person once lived, and was a prominent actor in 
the affairs of his nation and time, his personality is rather 
ghost-like than substantial. It is said that his birthplace was 
in Bactria; but that is not positively known, and we are left 
to surmise, and guess, and be content, if we may, with the 


1lYagca XIX. 51-3. 18 Religion of the Parsees. 
12 Lecture by Haug, also his Essays. 
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barely probable. Zoroaster “ calls himself a manthran, 7. e. a 
reciter of mantras, or prayers; a diita, 7. e. a messenger sent 
by Ahura Mazda; a maretan, i.e. a speaker. He listens to 
the oracles given by the spirit of nature, and sacred words are 
revealed to him by Ahura Mazda through the flames.” 

Our own opinion is that the Avesta is nothing more than the 
gathered fragments of many ages, and that the Zoroastrian 
religion was‘ built up, not by one Zarathustra, but by many. 
It is a house, indeed, of many gables, and each gable has had 
its own special architect. In a certain sense it is history ; but, 
in the main, it is the history of falsehood, and not of truth; 
of evil imaginations and imaginings ; of miserable speculations 
and tainted conceits. Undoubtedly it has in it a modicum of 
truth, and in that we detect the fibre of an ancient stock; a 
stock so ancient that “‘ the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary,” and beyond it history has not even a whisper. But 
fibre and fragment are the remains of that life-giving tree 
which was transplanted from the paradise of the heavens to 
the paradise of the earth; fibre and fragment, indeed, present 
in all religions, even in the lowest as well as in the highest. 
Zoroaster Spitama was a reformer. But the Zoroastrian re- 
ligion was before Zoroaster. In the Gathas allusion is made 
to old revelations, and praises bestowed upon the Soshyantés, 
the fire-priests. The Soshyantés seem to be identical with the 
Atharvans, who are to be regarded as. the real predecessors of 
Zoroaster Spitama, and who paved the way for the grand reli- 
gious reform carried out by the latter.’ The Zoroastrian re- 
form arose out of the struggle against the Brahmanic religion, 
and resulted in the separation of the Zoroastrians, or the pro- 
fessors of the Ahura religion, from the Brahmans. The 12th 
Yacna contains a formula by which a Deva worshipper (i. e. 
worshipper of Brahmanic gods) was received into the com- 
munity of the new Mazdayasnian faith. This struggle was 
probably the cause of the splitting asunder of one great branch 
of the Aryan people, and the subsequent establishment of one 
branch in India and the other in Persia. That the struggle 

14Yagna XLV. 16 Essays. 
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was a long one we do not doubt, nor that the appearance of 
Zoroaster Spitama upon the scene led to the final separation 
of the contending parties, and the banishment of idolatry from 
Iran. To the Zoroastrians, the Devas of the Brahmins then 
became demons; and, as has been the case from time im- 
memorial in the strife of sects, all that was good in the reli- 
gion of their antagonists, alike with the bad, was denounced 
and turned into evil..° The names of the divine personages 
of the old Vedic faith were applied to evil spirits; the two 
most important, Indra and Siva, became ministers of the evil 
principle. In like manner did the old Hebrews deal with the 
gods of the heathen. As for exact dates at which this great 
reform transpired, including its several stages of progress, it 
is impossible with any degree of certainty to determine them. 
To-day the drama can only be seen “ through a glass darkly,” 
yea, more: the curtain is down; and, sitting in the grand 
auditorium of history, we hear the sounds of conflict going on 
behind the curtain, — the rumble of the war-chariot, the neigh- 
ing of horses, the shout of horsemen, the tramp of wheeling 
squadrons, the ring of bucklers that catch and turn the spear- 
point, the din of cymbals, and the clash of steel. When the 
curtain rises centuries have gone by, the stage is swept and 
garnished, and in place of idols, and an impure worship, are 
altars supporting the undying symbol of Ahura-Mazda — the 
*“* Wise” — the “ Creator” of all. 

What we now have of the Avesta is but a fragment of the 
original book. According to the reports, now extant, the 
whole Scripture originally consisted of twenty-one parts, nosks, 
or books. Only one now, the Vendidad, is completely pre- 
served. Spiegel’s edition comprises the Vendidad, Vispered 
and Yacna, and the Khordah-Avesta, with some miscellaneous 
fragments. The first part of the word Vendidad signifies to 
remove devils, to be guarded against their influences. This 
book is the code of the religious, civil, and criminal laws of the 
ancient Iranians. It is divided into twenty-two Fargards, or 
sections. The word Yacna signifies sacrifices with prayers. 


16 Lanormant’s Ancient East. 
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The word Vispared means, “all heads,” or a collectien of 
prayers. The Khordah-Avesta means Little Avest, and con- 
sists chiefly of prayers and the so-called Yashts, or Invoca- 
tions. Avesta means the original text of the sacred books. 
Zend means, commentary. In the collection we now have 
both parts are mixed; the Avesta being found chiefly in the 
Yacna—the other books, in part only, represent the Zend. 
The Gathas, five in number, are songs, and in the opinion of 
Haug were spoken by Zarathustra himself. There are other 
Gathas, but the “five,” so-called, are regarded as most impor- 
tant. 

The foregoing matters understood, let us now gather up the 
principal doctrines of this old book. But we may be permitted 
to say, preliminarily, that the exact character of the sacred 
books of other than Christian nations, is but imperfectly un- 
derstood by those who have not examined them in the original, 
or in a reliable translation. Such a book, for example, as Mr. 
Conway’s Anthology, is calculated to create a false impression 
on the mind of any but the most thoroughly informed reader. 
It is the case also with scraps of heathen morals interfused in 
sermons, and held up to the people as specimens of the char- 
acter and substance of the books from which they were drawn. 
With respect to the Avesta we shall soon see that it contains 
important truths, and pure morals; but let the reader rest 
assured that these are as grains of gold in an immense mass 
of quartz; asa single gem in an acre of dirt and gravel; as 
stars that are oceasionally seen through rifts of angry cloud in 
a night of darkness and storm. And this is really the truth 
with regard to the majority of the sacred books — some people 
love to call them Bibles—of the heathen. Max Miller re- 
marks, with respect to Dr. Haug’s translation of the Aitareya- 
brahmana : 


‘It would probably never have been published, if it had not 
received the patronage of the Bombay Government. 
The greater portion is simply twaddle, and what is worse, 
theological twaddle. No person who is not acquainted before- 
hand with the place which the Bramanas fill in the history of 
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the Indian mind, could read more than ten pages without 
being disgusted. . . Such books, which no circulating 
library would touch, are just such books which Governments, 
if possible, or Universities and learned societies should pat- 
ronize.” 7 


This estimate of the Aitareya-brahmana applies with equal 
force to the Avesta. It is a book of endless and vain repeti- 
tions — such as the “heathen” love —“ for they think they 
shall be heard for their much speaking”; but we would not 
desire to punish any one more severely than to compel him to 
read, in the course of a fortnignt, the entire Avesta. The 
bulk and nonsense of certain parts of it have staggered even 
those patient plodders the modern German critics. Says Haug, 
speaking of the Vendidad, “Some parts of it are evidently 
very old, and might be traced to the first centuries subsequent 
to the prophet; but the larger bulk of the work contains, like 
the Talmud, too minute a description of certain ceremonies 
and observances to induce a modern critic to trace it to the 
prophet, or even to one of his disciples.” 48 He who, without 
a special object, undertakes to read the Avesta, in course, will 
speedily be glad to turn to some compend of its contents — 
and that condensed into the smallest possible compass ; — in a 
word, will be glad to have the grain of gold without the moun- 
tain of quartz. 

1. The doctrine of the Avesta with respect to God, is pure 
monotheism. In the system of Zoroaster there is but one 
originating and omnipotent God ; “ without body or parts,” as 
the creeds say ; “ without color” ; “ pure light” ; “ uncreated, 
eternal”; “ without beginning and without end.” 


‘“‘T invoke, I celebrate Ahura Mazda, brilliant, resplendent, 
greatest and best. All-perfect, all-powerful, all-wise, all-beau- 
tiful, ali-pure, sole source of true knowledge, of real happiness ; 
him who hath created us, him who hath formed us, him who 
sustains us; the wisest of all intelligences.” 

‘‘T ask thee to tell me the truth, O Ahura! Who was from 
the beginning the father of the pure creatures? Who has 


17 Miiller’s Chips, Vol. I. 18 Essays. 19 Yagna I. 
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made a path for the sun and for the stars? Who (but thou) 
makes the moon to increase and to decrease ? 

“T ask thee to tell me the truth, O Ahura! Who holds the 
earth and the clouds that they do not fall? Who holds the 
sea and the trees? Who has given swiftness to the wind and 
to the clouds? Who is the creator of the good spirit ? 

**T ask thee to tell me the truth, O Ahura! Who, working 
good, has made light as well as darkness ; who has made the 
kindly sleep and the awaking? Who has made the mornings, 
the noons, and the nights? Who has made him who ponders 
on the measure of the laws? ” ”° 

“¢ He who created, by means of his wisdom, the good and 
the naughty mind in thinking, words, and deeds, rewards his 
obedient followers with prosperity. Art thou (Mazda!) not 
he, in whom is the ast cause of both intellects (good and evil) 
hidden ?” 2! 

“Thus I believed in Thee as the holy God, thou living 
Wise! Because, I beheld Thee to be the primal cause of life 
in the creation. For thou hast made (instituted) holy cus- 
toms and words, thou hast given a bad fortune to the base, and 
a good fortune to the good man. I will believe in Thee, thou 
glorious God! in the last (future) period of creation.” # 


“ Zarathustra Spitama’s conception of Ahura Mazda, as the 
Supreme Being,” remarks Haug, “is perfectly identical with 
the notion cf Hlohim, or Jehovah, which we find in the books 
of the Old Testament. . . A separate evil spirit, of equal 
power with Ahura Mazda, and always opposed to him, is entirely 
strange to Zarathustra’s theology ; though the existence of such 
an opinion among the ancient Zoroastrians can be gathered 
from some later books, such as the Vendidad.” # 

We are not sure that there is an identity between Elohim 
and Ahura Mazda; but that there is an identity at some 
points, and a striking general likeness cannot be questioned. 
Like Elohim Ahura Mazda (Ormuzd) is supreme. He has no 
successful rival. Nor is Angro-mainyus (Ahriman) any more 
his personal rival, than is the Satan of Job the personal rival 
of Jehovah. In the later Zoroastrian writings, Angré-mainyus, 
no doubt, became personalized ; because the idea of personality 


20 Spiegel, Yaqna XLIII. 22 Haug, Yagna XLIII. 5. 
21 Haug XLVIII. 4. 28 Essays, 257. 
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had entered and become incorporated in the popular thought. 
The personality of the Satan of the Old Testament, and of the 
Devil of the New, is an idea foreign to both; although the 
majority of Christians, to-day, believe that the personality of 
the Devil is a Bible doctrine. But the good and the evil united 
in Jehovah are the “twin spirits” united in Ahura Mazda. 
That Angré-mainyus is no separate being, even temporarily 
opposed to Ahura Mazda, may be see from Yacna xix. 9: 
“The white (holy) of my two Spirits has continuously spoken 
it.” That is to say, cpenté-mainyus, the white, and angré- 
mainyus, the black; or, in other words, good and evil. The 
same idea also appears in Yagna LVII. 2: “‘ We worship the 
angel Serosh, the sincere, the beautiful, the victorious, who 
protects our territories, the master of truth, who of Ahura 
Mazda’s creatures first worshipped Ahura Mazda, who wor- 
shipped the Ameshaspentas (the archangels), who worshipped 
the two masters, the two creators, who create all things.” The 
two creators are cpenté-mainyus and angré-mainyus — the 
white spirit and the dark. 

But in the Gathas, the oldest of the Zoroastrian writings, 
Angré-mainyus is not mentioned as the opponent of Ahura 
Mazda. And in the Persian cuneiform inscriptions Angrd- 
mainyus does not appear as the antagonist of Ahura Mazda. 
In the rock records of Darius, Ahura Mazda is one supreme 
God, having no adversary! Cpentéd-mainyus was regarded as 
the author of all that was bright and shining, of all that is 
good and useful in nature; while Angré-mainyus called into 
existence all that is dark, and apparently noxious. Both are 
inseparable as day and night; and, though opposed to each 
other, are indispensable for the preservation of Creation. The 
bright spirit appears in the blazing flame, the presence of the 
dark is marked by the wood converted into charcoal. Cpento- 
mainyus has created the light of the day, and Angré-mainyus 
the darkness of the night. The former awakens men to their 
duties ; the latter lulls them to sleep. Life is produced by 
Cpenté-mainyus, but extinguished by Angré-mainyus, whose 
hands, by releasing the soul from the body, enables it to go up 
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to immortality and everlasting life. Cpenté-mainyus and 
Angré-mainyus, are thus two sides of the Divine Being; but, 
in time, this doctrine was corrupted and changed. In the 
first chapter of the Vendidad this change fully appears ; pro- 
vided we take the language of that chapter literally. This it 
is not certain that we ought to do. The language of the 
Avesta is, in a large degree, figurative, and its truths, and 
ideas, are often veiled in symbolical forms— sometimes in 
forms the most absurd. 

2. The old Zoroastrians, the Magi, and the modern Parsees, 
are popularly classified under one general head — “ Fire-Wor- 
shippers.” It is generally believed that the Parsee worships 
the sun or fire as a living God. But this accusation the Par- 
sees repel with indignation. A modern Parsee, Dosabhoy 
Framgee, says: “ Ask a Parsee whether he is a worshipper of 
the sun, or fire, and he will emphatically answer No! This 
declaration,” he adds, “ coming from one whose own religion 
is Zoroastrianism, ought to be sufficient to satisfy the most 
sceptical. According to the Parsee faith, God is the emblem 
of glory, refulgence, and light; and in this view, a Parsee, 
while engaged in prayer, is directed to stand before the fire, or 
to direct his face towards the sun as the most proper symbols 
of the Almighty.” The ancient Persians worshipped but 
one God, the Creator of the world, under the symbol of Fire, 
and such is the practice of their modern descendants in India. 
Of course, it is not improbable, that, even most anciently, there 
were simple minded men and women who mistook the symbol 
for the thing symbolized, and to whom the knowledge of the 
true God was eventually lost in the material form. The in- 
telligent and educated Zoroastrian, it is safe to say, never fell 


into that error. 


3. The doctrine of a future life and the immortality of the 
soul, is a distinguishing dogma of the Avesta. It is every- 
where supposed, if not plainly declared and insisted on ; but, in 


very many instances, it is plainly declared. ‘ The archangel 
Bah-man rises from his golden throne ; Bah-man speaks thus 


24Haug’s Essays, p. 259. 25 The Parsees, their Religion, etc. 
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to the soul: how happy that you have come here to us, from 
the mortality to the immortality.” (Fargard XIX.) 

4, The body, too, is finally to be raised and become mortal. 
Annihilation, even for a moment of time, forms no part of the 
Zoroastrian faith. ‘“ At death, the materials of the body re- 
join their respective elements — earth to earth, water to water, 
fire to fire, and the life to the viewless air.” At the resurrec- 
tion, the genii which have received the deposit of the various 
substances of the body, render up their trust. The soul rec- 
ognizes its earthly companion and enters it, and the judgment 
takes place. This dogma is asserted in many places in the 
Avesta. 

5. Belief in a future state of rewards and punishments is 
also asserted; and this, of course, involves the dogma of 
heaven and hell. The name of heaven is Garé-deména ; i. e. 
the house of hymns. Heaven was also called ahu vahista ; 7. e. 
the best life. ‘I praise the best life (paradise) of the good, 
everywhere resplendent of its own brilliancy; I praise the 
house of songs (paradise), the residence of Ahura Mazda, the 
residence of immortal saints, the residence of the other good.” 
(Fargard XIX.) Hell is called Driijé-deména, i. e. the house 
of destruction. ‘The sway is given into the hands of the 
priests and prophets of idols, who by their atrocious actions, 
endeavor to destroy the human life. Actuated by their own 
spirit and mind, they ought to avoid the bridge ( Chinvat) of 
the Gatherer, to remain forever in the dwelling place of de- 
struction.” (Yacna XLVI.) Between heaven and hell is 
the bridge of the Gatherer, called Chinvat. Across this bridge 
the good safely pass to paradise ; the bad fall from it into hell. 
“All these (é. e. men and women who have performed the 
best actions for the benefit of this earthly life) I will lead over 
the bridge (Chinvat) of the Gatherer to paradise.” (Yacna 
XLVI.) 


6. With respect to the duration of punishment, as set forth 
in the Avesta, we have not been able to arrive at a satisfactory 


conclusion. Haug, undoubtedly, believes that the Avesta 


26 Fraser’s Persia. Chap. iv. See also the Vendidad. 
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asserts the endless punishment of the wicked. This may be 
seen, independently of what he says elsewhere, in his transla- 


tion of Gatha v. 7: “The soul of the pure attains to immor- 
tality ; but that of the wicked man has to undergo everlasting 
punishment. Such is the rule of Ahura Mazda, whose 


creatures we are.” On these words Haug makes the following 
comment: “The soul of\the pure will hereafter enjoy everlast- 
ing life, that of the wicked will have to undergo everlasting 


punishment.” 27 But is it certain that the word everlasting 
has always, in the Avesta, the sense of endless? This is not 


certain ; indeed it is very far from certain. Spiegel’s transla- 


tion of the same Gatha, is so essentially different from that of 
Haug’s, that it is difficult to believe that they were derived 
from the same original: “ Immortality is the wish of the soul 
of the pure, (and) strength which is a weapon against the 


wicked, (and) the kingdom, (whose) Creator is Ahura Mazda.” 


Such a remarkable difference of translation, by two of the 
ablest Zend scholars living, must necessarily bar any positive 
conclusion, with respect to the duration of punishment, predi- 


cated on the Gatha text. Moreover, it is the belief of modern 


Parsee priests — founded on their traditional books — that the 
wicked will suffer punishment in hell only up to the time of 
the resurrection. In Plutarch’s book on Isis and Osiris, it is 


said to be the doctrine of Zoroaster that the time will come 
when Angré-mainyus (the dark spirit) will perish and disap- 


pear, overcome by Ahura Mazda. The dead will rise again, 
and men will be immortal and happy.% In the Bundehesch, 


(i. e. origin of creatures; 400 B. C., or perhaps earlier,) is a 
complete description of the whole Parsee religion. This book 
is not regarded by the Dustoors as canonical, like the Avesta, 
but is held in high regard. It is believed to be founded on 
original Zend sources. In the Bundehesch it is stated that, in 
the last period of time, a great prophet, Sosiosh, will appear, 
by command of Ahura Mazda, bringing with him a new Nosk 
of the Zend Avesta. There will then be a resurrection of the 
dead, and a general judgment. A blazing comet will rush 
27 Lecture on Zoroaster, etc.. 28 Quoted by Haug. 
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upon the earth; Angré-mainyus will vanish in flames; the 
melted earth will pour into the abyss of hell: its godless 


tenants will be purified and renovated; and the whole family 


of man will sing the glory of the amshaspands (guardian 
angels) and Ahura Mazda (Ormuzd) forever.” 
The statement in the Bundehesch, as to final results, seems 


to be supported by the Vendidad, Fargard xix. 16: “ Base 


Angrd-mainyus! I will smite the creation that is fashioned 
by the devs (evil spirits) ; I will smite the Masus, whom the 
devs have fashioned. I will smite the Pari whom men wor- 
ship, until Sosiosh the Victorious is born out of the water, 


Kansdoya, from the eastern clime; from the eastern climes.” 


The fact that the Bundehesch is of a date so remote that it 
professes to give the tenets of the most ancient faith, and that ' 
the Avesta we now have is but a fragment of the original 
work, seems conclusive that the account it gives of the final 
result, must be accepted as the doctrine of Zoroaster Spitama, 
and that the text of the Avesta must be interpreted accord- 
ingly. . 

7. The morality ofthe Avesta is, in the main, pure, and simple. 
Men are commanded to lead pure lives and fight againt evil 
in all its forins. Lying is severely denounced. The pursuit 
of agriculture is especially commended. It is supposed to 
tend to purity and holiness. ‘‘ He isa holy man,” says Ahura 


Mazda, “who has built an habitation on the earth, in which 
he maintains fire, cattle, his wife, his children, and flocks and 
herds. He who makes the earth produce barley, who culti- 
vates the fruits of the soil, cultivates purity ; he advances the 
law of Ahura Mazda as much as if he had offered a hundred 
sacrifices.”? Great veneration is expressed for the cow and the 
dog, and the greatest aversion to dead bodies. They are 
neither allowed to be burned, or buried, on account of respect 


felt for the fire and for the earth. The air swarms with evil 

spirits, who war not only against all good, but against human 

life, seeking to destroy it; and men are exposed, every mo- 

ment, to devlish obsessions in every member of the sony: The 
29See Christ and other Masters. 
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only consolation accorded to a Zoroastrian is, that they may 
be spell-bound and exorcised by certain magical formula — 
that the length of their rope is determined by Ahura Mazda, 
and with dark Angro-mainyus they are destined, finally, to be 
swept away. 

The leading doctrines of the Avesta are now before the 
reader; but, from these alone, no adequate conception of the 
book can be derived. These doctrines ars involved in a mass 
of falsehood, ignorance, absurdity, and nastiness almost incon- 
ceivable. We have space but for a single illustration. There 
is an observance, enjoined in the Avesta, which is known to 
the modern Parsee as the Nirang. What the Nirang is may 
best be stated in the words of a modern Parsee, Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji: 

“The Nirang is the urine of the cow, ox, or she-goat, and 
the rubbing it over the face and hands is the second thing a 
Parsee does after getting out of bed. Either before applying 
the Nirang to the face and hands, or while it remains on the 
hands after being applied, he should not touch anything di- 
rectly with his hands; but in order to wash out the Nirang, 
he either must ask somebody else to pour water on his hands, 
or resort to the device of taking hold of the pot through the 
intervention of a piece of cloth, such as a handkerchief or his 
Sudra, 7. e. his blouse. He first pours water on one hand, and 
then takes the pot in that hand and washes his other hand, 
face and feet!” 


From Fargard ix. we learn that the Nirang is very potential 
against evil spirits. One who has contracted impurity from 
contact with dead bodies must be sprinkled with cow’s urine 
on the fore part of the head, and then the Drukhs (evil spirits) 
fly to the eyebrows, then to the back of his head, then to his 
chin, to his right ear, to his left ear, to the right shoulder, tu 
the left shoulder, to the right and left armpit, to the breast, to 
the back, to the right and left nipple, and so on to each par- 
ticular part of the body, until driven to the toes, “ The Drukhs 
Nacus is driven away in the form of a fly crying out loudly, 
unbounded dismemberment for the most hateful Khrafetras.” 

80 Miiller’s Chips, Vol. I. 
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Subsequently the contaminated must ‘“ wash his naked body 
with cow’s urine, and water, and then he is clean! ”’ 

With such disgusting stuff, or something very like it, nine- 
tenths of the Avesta is filled. We commend it to the admirers 
of Pagan sacred books and religions! In sermons:and “ An- 
thologies ” this side of the case is seldom seen. 

Is it to be wondered at, that the Parsee religion — once 
that of a great empire and of a powerful people — has dwindled 
to an almost imperceptible point?—has faded before the 
better light of Mohammedanism, and the still better light of 
Christian truth? Once the worship of Ahura Mazda (Ormuzd) 
“threatened to rise triumphant on the ruins of the temples of 
all other gods.” The power of Persia was broken by the 
Arabs ; but it is not “ due to them that the religion of Ormuzd, 
once the terror of the world, is now, and has been for the last 
thousand years, a mere curiosity in the eyes of the historian.” 
It was born into the world with a scrofulous diathesis, and 
contains within itself the seeds of death. Once the Zoroastrians 
persecuted the Christians, and aimed at the destruction of the 
Christian faith. To-day they number, all told, less than 
150,000 souls. Not a year passes that does not witness their 
decline. The ratio of their reduction is fixed and certain. In 
a little while the sacred fires upon their altars will cease to 
burn, and no devout worshipper of Ahura Mazda will be found 
to light it again. The stone which the prophet Daniel. in 
vision, saw cut from the mountain without hands, is destined 
to become “a mighty kingdom, and fill the whole earth.” 
Every false religion must go down before it; but ‘“ the good 
Mazdeyacnian religion” will still remain a link in the history 
of the development of the human race. Linked with the 
history of Cyrus and Darius, and to the dynasty of the Sas- 
sanian kings, under whom it sprang to new life and new vigor, 
to the remotest time the student will ponder its story with 
curious interest and profit, and an ever increasing admiration 
of the ways of God to man. 
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ARTICLE XX VII. 


Immer’s Hermeneutics of the New Testament. 


Hermeneutik des Nouen Testamentes, von Dr. A. Immer, Prof. der Theologie in 
Bern. Wittenberg, 1873. 


‘* NoTHING,” said Dr. Tholuck more than forty years ago, 
“more disturbs the young theologian, than the infinite variety 
of dogmatic opinions which the history of doctrines and of 
biblical interpretation spreads before him.” Disheartening to 
the seeker after truth it undoubtedly is, that so many scholars 
of recognized learning and ability, and of ostensibly devout 
and sincere mind, should reach, in their interpretations of the 
Bible, such contradictory conclusions. Looking upon such a 
chaos of exegesis as is presented to view in the about two hun- 
dred and fifty different interpretations of a single verse of the 
New Testament (Gal. iii. 20), the young student may not un- 
naturally leap to the conclusion that no certainty is attainable 
as to the meaning of the Book which is put into his hands as 
the guide to his faith. He will be none the less unsettled if 
he institute a comparison between the results of the interpre- 
tation of the Bible and of the most difficult ancient writers ; 
and, holding in view and contrast the infinite diversity and 
the comparative uniformity which the two fields present, it is 
not surprising that he should find little attraction in so enig- 
matical a science as theology will appear to him to be. 

That which is a stumbling-block to the novice in theology is 
also an occasion of offence to the world. The disagreements 
of theologians furnish a pretext for an undisguised contempt 
for theology, which is often transferred to religion itself; and 
many practical people amuse themselves with viewing the 
hotly-contested dogmatic strife over differences of interpreta- 
tion, while they refer them to a certain mental obliquity, which 
‘‘ proves anything from the Bible”’ because each is predeter- 
mined to prove what he wishes to find. By a very common 
inconsequence of ideas which loads a principle with all the 
blame and contempt which its advocates may have justly 
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earned, these people jump to the conclusion that a book from 
which so many men of learning derive such contradictory 
tenets is valueless as a guide to faith, and that religion, as in- 
terpreted by theologians and held by the church, is fit only to 
occupy the attention of women and children. Now great and 
undeniable as is the injury to religion which this disunion in 
the theological world produces, and inexcusable as are in 
reality the most of these contradictory interpretations, there is 
a certain measure of justification for this inperfection which 
the world takes up as a scandal. The line of apology may be 
indicated by a few salient facts. The testimony of all experi- 
enced interpreters would confirm the statement of Schileier- 
macher, that “ the writings of the New Testament, as well on 
account of their internal contents, as of their external rela- 
tions, are especially difficult of interpretation.” They present 
in some respects a unique phenomenon in literature — the at- 
tempt to express new religious ideas through the medium of 
a language which was foreign to the writers, and which these 
ideas were in some measure shaping to their own use; — the 
concurrence, or perhaps rather the collision ot two streams of 
religious thought — the Jewish and the Christian — seeking 
reconciliation and mutual adjustment, the new thought of the 
one struggling to express itself in the obsolete terminology of 
the other, Paul and the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
wrestling with words in the almost hopeless attempt to make 
Jews Christians without renouncing Judaism. Add to these 
internal difficulties the deficiency in materials for a correct 
estimate of the historical circumstances by which the thoughts 
of the writers must have been influenced, and the exceptional 
character of New Testament interpretation becomes apparent. 
It should also be stated that many interpretations have been 
made under unfavorable conditions, such as deficiency of 
auxiliary materials, want of preparation or ability, and hence 
do not represent the ripe product of Christian theology. 

But this is only a partial apology. After due allowance has 
been made for the difficulty of the work of biblical interpreta-: 
tion, there remain radical faults of method to be corrected.: 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XIII | 28 
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The reproach is perhaps not wholly without reason, which we 
occasionally hear from some quarters, of an inherent defect of 
the “ theological mind ”’ which disqualifies it for dealing fairly 
with questions whose treatment requires a high order of judi- 
cial powers. Be this fact or fancy, it must in fairness be ad- 
mitted that the average theological training is not especially 
calculated to correct such a deficiency, but rather to induce 
it. The education of the theological student is before all sec- 
tarian, and his discipline is mainly confined to the circle of 
doctrines held by his sect, and is occupied with the application 
of traditional arguments to traditional tenets, and the dextrous 
handling of proof-texts. He quickly learns to accept premisses 
favorable to the doctrines of his sect, and to reject such as the 
tradition of his church or the voice of his instructor pro- 
nonnces erroneous, without seeking for any other reason. 
Such an attitude of mind is generally regarded in the circle in 
which he moves as eminently commendable and safe, while its 
opposite is discouraged and resisted. Thus does the sectarian 
instinct of self-preservation express itself. The result in the 
student is a habit of mind disinclined to a patient and impar- 
tial examination of facts, and a judgment easily liable to be 
warped and biased. To a mind thus trained the results of its 
labors in biblical interpretation are already predetermined by 
its own convictions or prejudices. It is vain to expect from 
such a source that patient and careful balancing of facts and 
arguments, of historical, grammatical and psychologicel con- 
siderations, which the most complicated tasks of hermeneutics 
require. , 

Again, a large share of the incompetence of interpreters, 
particularly in the New Testament, is due to ignorance of the 
grammar of the Greek language as used by the writers, or to 
a deliberate disregard of its acknowledged laws. A thorough 
knowledge of the grammar of the New Testament Greek is the 
only solid basis of the interpretation of those writings, and a 
faithful and conscientious adherence to its principles is the 
surest safeguard against the sway of unlimited caprice. That 
the New Testament writers used the Greek language with a 
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good knowledge of its laws, and well-defined notions of the 
meaning of the words which they employed, which meaning 
in a given case was one and one only; that as men they ex- 
pressed themselves in accordance with the laws of thought, 
and that they are to be interpreted without exception as think- 
ing and speaking as other rational men think and speak ; that 
they did not use words loosely and carelessly, but with a care- 
ful regard to the usage of the language in their time, and to 
the requirements of precise expression ; these are some of the 
principles which constitute the basis of New Testament herme- 
neutics considered as a science, and without a strict regard to 
which it is impossible that the results of its practice should 
ever attain scientific accuracy. The neglect of this philologi- 
cal discipline is one of the great defects of theological educa- 
tion, particularly in this country, and is the principal cause of 
the low state of hermeneutics among our theologians, who 
have rarely produced an exegetical work worthy of note. 
Even Meyer, speaking of his own countrymen, among whom 
philology is much more highly cultivated than among us, has 
said: “ We theologians are still far too deficient in a compre- 
hensive and positive knowledge of Greek Grammar.” It may 
be objected that a bald literalism is sometimes the result of a 
strict adherence to grammatical interpretation. The answer 
to this is that error in this direction is less damaging than the 
free play of caprice and fancy and the loose handling of lan- 
guage; and that it is by no means a necessary result of philo- 
logical studies, but rather arises in a defective literary sense, 
which such studies are exactly calculated to remedy. 

A disinclination to treat the New Testament historically, 
that is to study it in the light of the circumstances, influences 
and opinions in the midst of which its several writings were 
composed, is another fruitful source of erroneous interpreta- 
tions. That the writers of the New Testament were influenced 
by the ideas of their times, that their works bear the marks of 
their education, their nationality, their individuality, their 
whole intellectual character, these are facts evident from every 
page that they have left. As men of their age, they bore a 
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lively interest in the questions with which their nation was so 
intensely occupied. How deep, for example, is the mark which 
the reasoning and contest with Judaism have left on the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, and on all the writings of Paul. And the 
Jewish demonology of the synoptical gospels, and the Jewish 
eschatology of the Apocalypse are ideas of the age that are 
scarcely to be mistaken. With all their inspiration, these 


writers were not passive organs of the Spirit, but free indi- 
viduals, subject, as regards the form of their work, to the 
plastic influences of their age, while transcending, as regards 
its spirit, all ages. Now while it is one of the most difficult 


tasks of the interpreter to transport himself into a remote age 
and think the thoughts of his writer, the chief hindrance to 
this attainment on the part of the New Testament hermeneut, 
is the unwillingness, arising chiefly from dogmatic considera- 


tions, to allow due weight to the facts of the historical origin 


of the writings with which he has to deal, and a settled preju- 
dice against every discrimination between the essential matter 


and the form, between the “treasure” and the “ vessel” 
which contains it, To regard the writers of the New Testa- 


ment as addressing themselves to the dogmas which have been 
the growth of eighteen centures, and their works as a collec- 
tion of theological oracles, an armory of proof-texts, herein 


lies the chief obstacle to an exact hermeneutics, and hence 


arises in great degree the perpetual injustice which these won- 
derful productions suffer at the hands of their friends. 
In view of these considerations a hearty welcome should be 


extended to every work which undertakes to establish the her- 


meneuties of the New Testament on a scientific basis, and to 
indicate lines of procedure in accordance with which the 
results of its practice may be brought to a reasonable ‘uni- 


formity. Such a work is the New Testament Hermeneutics 
of Dr. Immer of the University of Bern, which appeared about 


three years ago ia Germany,! and which has been received with 
1It is gratifying to be able to state that an English translation of this work is in the 
press of Mr. J. W. Draper, of Andover, who has already deserved the gratitude of the 


theological public by the publication of the New Testament Grammars of Winer and 
Buttmann. 
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a general acknowledgment of its ability and fairnrss. One of 
the chief merits of this work lies in its thorough treatment of 
preliminary questions and ground principles. In this regard 
it meets a want which has long been felt. For it is apparent 
that hermeneutical rules, of which there is no lack, are of little 
value until the ground is cleared and a solid foundation pre- 
pared for the science of whose principle they are the expres- 
sion. The general statement is indeed correct that the herme- 
neutics of the New Testament is the application to that Book 
of the principles of general hermeneutics; but the very posi- 
tion which the New Testament holds in the regard and affec- 


tion of those who are to interpret it, and the contradictory 


doctrines concerning its origin and inspiration, which are in- 
separably connected with its exposition, render this no easy 
task. It is evident for example, that no progress can be made 


in the interpretation of the New Testament until the prelimi- 


nary question is settled whether the interpreter is to regard its 
several writings as of a wholly exceptional character in a her- 


meneutical point of view, or whether he is to treat them in the 


same way as all other writings. Or again, if they require an 


exceptional treatment at all, in what respect and how far? 
And further, are these writings to be approached with a prior 
opinions as to their character, with a presumption and interest, 


which shall be allowed to predetermine the results of interpre- 
tation, by bending toa religious or dogmatic prejudice, the 


entire grammatical and historical procedure? Is the “ Analogy 
of Faith,” as commonly understood, to be taken as a governing 


principle of interpretation, or is its admission unscientific and 
illogical in so far as it makes controlling and decisive in the 


hermeneutical procedure that which can only be known to be 
the true doctrine as the result of interpretation ? 


A clear idea of the task which the interpreter of the New 
Testament has to perform is one of the first prerequisites to 


an intelligent performance of his work ; and to the elucidation 
of this Dr. Immer first addresses himself. It is a principle of 


general hermeneutics that to interpret an author is to remove 
the differences between him and ourselves so that we may 
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with all possible facility think his thoughts. When we have 
mastered his language, so that we ean readily enter into his 
thought, through the medium which he employed in its ex- 
pression, and have made ourselves acquainted with the histori- 
cal relations in which he stood, and his position in reference 
to the social, political, and religious questions of his time, we 
have removed as far as practicable the two differences of lan- 
guage and of time which separate us from him. The differ- 
ence of views, convictions, and mode of thought, is one which 
is not to be disposed of except by the difficult intellectual per- 
formance of “ putting ourselves in his place,” and endeavoring 
as far as possible to view the various objects of thought as he, 
with his education, bias or interest, must have regarded them. | 
Thus far we are on the ground of general hermeneutics, and 
these directions are such as apply to the interpretation of all 
ancient writings. But the interpreter of the New Testament 
needs to have another direction constantly before him, on ac- 
count of his theological relation to the book, and of the ten- 
dency to mistake dogmatizing for interpreting. The prescript 
is accordingly added that “the interpreter must remove the 
difference between the work of the author and his own view of 
the subject ; or in other words he must lose sight of his own 
view and merge himself in that of his author.” This direction 
is as obviously necessary as it is recklessly disregarded. To 
be able in the interpretation of the New Testament to treat 
that book as a “ historical fact,” to use Dr. Immer’s words, to 
forget modern theology and one’s own pet opinions, and live 
for the time in the thoughts and aspirations, the hopes and 
fears of a distant age, is an accomplishment so rare that it 
would seem to be a special endowment of Providence, like the 
gift of eloquence or of poetic genius. But even after fulfilling 
all these conditions the interpreter may still be quite remote 
from his author; and Dr. Immer has not failed to add still 
another prerequisite ; “As only congenial minds can under- 
stand each other, a certain affinity of the interpreter with his 
author is necessary, in order that the difference may be really 
removed, that is, a true understanding reached. He who has 
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no poetic sense will not understand a Homer or a Pindar; he 
who has not a philosophical mind will not understand a Plato 
or an Aristotle. . . In like manner the New Testament 


will only be understood by him who has a religious sense, and 


indeed the particular religious sense which knows hy experi- 
ence the feeling of sin and the need of forgiveness and grace.” ? 

The whole question of “interest” is answered in these 
words. Without such an interest in the New Testament as he 
feels who is in real sympathy with the religious contents and 
aim of these writings, every one is disqualified for their inter- 
pretation. And here too a “ presumption ” is admissible — 
@ presumption however which is not a dictum of dogmatism, 
against which the school of strictly scientific hermeneutics rea- 
sonably objects, but which is reached on a line of purely his- 
torical inquiry. For from what is known historically of the 
religious movement in which the New Testament originated ; 
from the acknowledged existence and powerful influence of 
certain great religious ideas before the New Testament itself 
existed, and of which it is the embodiment, arise certain pre- 
sumptions as to the character and contents of its writings, 
which every interpreter who is acquainted with the history of 
the church during the first century must carry with him. 
And while it may be conceded to a strictly scientific hermeneu- 
tics that such an inevitable interest and presumption ought 
not to predetermine and control the interpretation, they are 
still to be justified as exercising a legitimate influence among 
the incentives and qualifications of the hermeneut. 

Another preliminary question of importance is that con- 
cerning the inspiration of the New Testament in relation to its 
interpretation. The fact of the inspiration of the writers of 
the New Testament being reached on the ground of historical 
inquiry, and from the character of their writings, the question 
arises for the interpreter whether on this account they require 
an especial treatment at his hand. Does their inspiration, 
whatever may be its character in other respects, so modify the 
expression of their thought as to take their writings out of the 

2 Part 1, Section 5. 
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category of human compositions, and require the discovery of 
a new order of hermeneutical procedure for thelr exposition ? 
Did these writers in recording historical, facts, for example, 
write under such influences that they were shielded from all 
error, so that in the case of apparent discrepancies or contra- 
dictions, the interpreter must reconcile the conflicting narra- 
tives by a resort to expedients which he would never have re- 
course to in dealing with any other writers? An answer to: 
such questions from purely a priort grounds would leave the 
problem unsolved for all impartial minds. They can only be 
answered by an appeal to the phenomena of the books them- 
selves, and to the facts, so far as they may be ascertainable, re- 
garding the manner of their composition and the character of 
the writers. But an answer the interpreter must find for him- 
self oefore he can construct a complete and consistent theory 
of his task. Ernesti long ago demonstrated that the Bible is 
to be interpreted like any other book of antiquity, and him our 
author follows presenting the reasons concretely and in order : 
1. As in all other ancient writings, the Text must be estab- 
lished on the basis of the codices, by the aid of conjecture 
founded on a knowledge of the history of the text. 2. As in 
the case of all other writers, the grammatical sense is the point 
of departure, and each author is to be interpreted in his pe- 
culiar use of language by the application of the general rules 
of grammar. 8. The meaning of the words, as in all other 
writings, must be determined by the usage of the language 
and the connection. 4. As in all other writings, the connec- 
tion is chiefly made by conjunctions, which, as weil as the 
prepositions, express the same relations as in other Greek 
writers. 5. The same is to be said in regard to the cases, 
modes and tenses, which are not otherwise employed by the 
New Testament writers than by the so-called profane authors. 
6. Even certain Greek idioms, such as peculiar uses of tenses 
and modes, of attraction, etc., are employed by the New Testa- 
ment writers in general in the same way as by other Greek 
authors, and do not admit of any exceptional explanation. T. 
As in all other writers, the sense of a passage is conditioned 
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by the connection, or the intention of the discourse, and this 
is to be ascertained in the New Testament according to no 
different rules than in other writings. 8. The forms of dialec- 
tics and rhetoric are in the New Testament in general the 
same as in other writings and are to be explained there in the 
same way asin these. 9. As in all other writers the knowl- 
edge of the times, the country and the people of the author, 
and the occasion of the composition of his work is an impor- 
tant requisite to the understanding of the same. 10. Finally, 
the composition and the object of a biblical writing are to be 
ascertained by no other means than in the case of other writ- 
ings. Accordingly it is concluded that to put the Holy Scrip- 
tures on an equality with other writings as regards their inter- 
pretation is far removed from impiety and profane treatment, 
but is rather a proof that we honor the writer and his work,. 
and wish to take him strictly at his word. 

Attention is also in this connection properly called to the 
peculiarities of the New Testament, on account of which it re- 
quires an exceptional hermeneutical treatment. In the criti- 
cism of the text, the Hellenistic Greek of the writers with its 
peculiar Hebrew coloring necessitates some modifications of 
the usual proceeding. This dialect requires, in general, the 
especial attention of the interpreter, not only on acconnt of its 
Hebrew idioms, but also because of the modifications which 
the signification of some words underwent under the influence 
of the new religious ideas which came in with Christianity. 
And again, tne entire religious element of the New Testament, 
its peculiar doctrines of grace, of faith, of love, and more es- 
pecially of a personal Creator and moral Ruler, to whose im- 
mediate agency events are more generally referred without the 
intervention of huwan or natural causes, than is the custom 
with us, require special consideration on the part of the inter- 
preter. The prophetical element also requires special handling, 
particularly that part of it which includes the relation of the 
New Testament dispensation and the life and work of Christ 
to the Old Testament economy and predictions. These and 
other peculiarities of the New Testament render its interpreta- 
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tion exceptionally difficult. They do not, however, require us 
to make exceptions to the principles of general hermeneutics, 
but at the most only necessitate special applications of them 
in various cases. So that the requirement that the New Testa- 
ment be interpreted like any other book is not essentially im- 
paired by the necessity of recognizing in its interpretation the 
fact that it is in some respects different from other books. 

To enter into the details of grammatical and _ historical in- 
terpretation would take us beyond the scope and intention of 
this article. Here, as in the preliminary considerations, the 
best service that an instructor in hermeneutics can render is 
to give a thorough discussion of principles, rather than content 
himself with laying down a set of rules that have no root in 
established scientific results. Before commencing the treat- 
ment of grammatical interpretation Dr. Immer devotes a chap- 
ter to the discussion of textual criticism, and gives a very good 
summary of the conclusions to which the laborers in this field 
have arrived, illustrating the general principles of the science 
by well chosen and instructive examples. Grammatical inter- 
pretation proper, proceeding on the ground of the text as crit- 
ically established, is concerned first of all with the character 
of the language of the writers to be interpreted. Accordingly 
the Hellenistic dialect of the New Testament writers is first 
considered in a very good summary of the conclusions as given 
in detail in Bernhardy, and in such works on New Testament 
Grammar as those of Winer, Buttmann, and Schirlitz.2 This 
is followed by a critical examination of the linguistic peculiari- 
ties of the several New Testament writers, which, though gen- 
erally used only for purposes of criticism, are regarded as of 
value in an exegetical point of view inasmuch as a knowledge 
of the characteristics of a writer in respect to his style, his use 
of words and his grammatical handling of the language, 
affords an insight into his mind and range of thought, and may 
be of value in solving some of the higher problems of herme- 
neutics which his works may present. 


8 Winer, Grammar of the Idiom of the New Testament, Andover. Buttmann, Gram- 
mar of the New Testament Greek, Andover. Bernhardy, Grundriss der griechischen 
Literatur. Schirlitz, Die Neutestamentliche Gricitit. 
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The most important aids to interpretation are generally ac- 
knowledged to be the proper use of the context or connection, 
and of parallel passages. These properly belong under gram- 
matical interpretation, and Dr. Immer has given to their con- 
sideration a generous space. Disregard of the connection of 
thought, both in the wider sense of the general scope and in- 
tention of an entire discourse or writing, and in the more re- 
stricted application to the immediate context, has always oc- 
casioned the most glaring errors in interpretation. A wrong 
conception of the character of the New Testament, the idea 
that it is a collection of doctrinal oracles, is perhaps chiefly 
chargeable with this error. The excessive dogmatic zeal and 
warm sectarian interest of most expositors have had 4 similar 
tendency ; and under such influences interpreters have seized 
too eagerly upon single passages, the wording of which seemed - 
to give support to a favorite tenet, but the real sense of which, 
as determined by the connection, was quite foreign to the pur- 
pose for which they would use them. It cannot however be 
maintained that a connection always really exists. Particu- 
larly in the Gospels is it often doubtful whether sayings of 
Christ are recorded in the connection in which they were 
spoken, that is, whether they may not be isolated utterances, 
the connection of which was unknown to the writers. In such 
cases of course careful discrimination is required, and the in- 
terpreter must be on his guard against forcing upon a passage 
@ connection which does not really exist. The hermeneutical 
principle, however, cannot be too strenuously maintained, 
that every passage is to be interpreted according to its connec- 
tion when such can be clearly shown to exist. The interpre- 
tation by the aid of the connection and of parallel passages re- 
ceives at the hand of our author very full illustration, in which 
many difficult and disputed texts are interpreted. If his exe- 
gesis is sometimes faulty, the examples are generally well 
chosen, and the principlos exemplified are clearly stated and 
open to little question. 

We have omitted to mention the important place which the 
History of Hermeneutics holds in a proper course of instruc- 
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tion in biblical interpretation. Obviously no better introduc- 
tion to the science can be supplied than may be presented to 
the student in a judicious history of its progress from the 
apostolic age to the present time. A beginning might how- 
ever well be made by a discussion of the hermeneutical pro- 
cedures and methuds of the New Testament writers themselves 
as exemplified in their citations of passages from the Old Testa- 
ment. Dr. lmmer has attempted to meet this want by fur- 
nishing a concise critical history, which gives an outline of the 
progress of the science of New Testament hermeneutics from 
the earliest times, with particular reference to the theological 
tendencies of each period, and to the men who have especially 
influenced their age as interpreters. 

A considerable number of valuable directions in interpreta- 
tion are capable of being grouped under the head of Logical 
Exposition, which is perhaps sufficiently generic to warrant a 
separate treatment apart from the grammatical, to which it is 
intimately related. This deals with the thoughts of the writer 
as regards their form and connection. In the considerable 
space which our author devotes to this subject (sections 43- 
69 of the Second Part) he discusses the connection of single 
thoughts with each other, under the special heads of Rhetoric, 
Dialectics, Conjunctions and Participial Relations; the ascer- 
taining of the train of thoughts of an entire piece; the dis- 
covery of the intention and ground thought of an entire sec- 
tion, including Parables, Prophetic sections and other instruc- 
tive pieces. Following this is the discussion of Historical In- 
terpretation under several special heads, as the Physical, the 
Geographical, the Historical and Chronological, and the Influ- 
ence of the Idea upon the Historical (Sections 70-79 of the 
Second Part). The Second Part closes with a consideration 
of the means of ascertaining the Object and Intention of an 
entire Writing, in which some of the highest problems of her- 
meneutics are discussed, and the wide range of the science is 
disclosed. The third and concluding part of the work treats 
of the Religious Understanding, and is not inferior in value 
and interest to the other portions. 
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The work is, on the whole, worthy the careful study of all 
who are interested in the interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment. It will be found suggestive and stimulating, as well as 
scientific in aim and plan. It is not free from faults, from 
questionable exegetical conclusions and judgments which may 
seem to some not to be grounded on a complete grasp of all 
the facts of the case. But if a fair translation is supplied in 
Mr. Draper’s promised edition, it can no longer be said that 
we have not in the English language a Manual of New Testa- 
ment Hermeneutics adapted to the present condition of the 
science of theology. 


ARTICLE XXVIII. 


Luther and Schleiermacher as Preachers. 
PART I.—LUTHER. 


Ir was Origen who, in the post-apostolic age, not only saved 
sacred oratory from becoming lost in the Gnostic fancies of 
his day, but made it a very essential help in the interpretation 
of the Scriptures. With him commences a period of Chris- 
tian-religious oratory which, though inferior to that of the 
apostles, yet stands in strong contrast to the decadence and 
errors prevalent in the dark ages. Such orators as Macarius, 
Augustin, and John Chrysostom, shone at this time as stars of 
the first magnitude in the Greek and Latin Churches. From 
a few scattered fragments we learn that sacred oratory exerted 
a potent influence for good during the crusades. The earliest 
signs of its decay show themselves in the lifeless repetitions 
and imitations of the old homilies; and the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries witnessed a still greater decline in this art. 

The ignorance of the clergy, who came in direct contact 
with the masses, contributed greatly to this decline; while 


but comparatively few understood Latin, in which tongue the 
1A free and condensed translation trom the German. 
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culture of the age alone found expression. But the sincere 
active life of the Mystics formed a real oasis in this wilder- 
ness. With an ardor that seemed like inspiration these men 
proclaimed to a famishing world the influences that had moved 
and filled their souls. The most conspicuous among them 
were Tauler and Geiler of Keisersberg, who stood, as it were, 
alone among the people. It is true that the mendicant friars 
also preached in the common tongue. But as their idiosyn- 
crasies of speech and manner too frequently culminated in 


buffoonery, especially at Easter time, they accomplished but 
little good. Soon after a strong influx of scholasticism mani- 
fested itself, and thus the homiletic art declined and was soon 
lost. The dialectics of Aristotle became the subject of dis- 


course, his art exerting as great an influence upon the media- 


val theologians and their methods as the prevailing system of 
architecture did upon the cathedrals of that period, both 


having become very complicated and exceedingly fanciful. 


Luther now came upon the scene of action, and with his 
staff struck this hard rock, and the waters of sacred oratory 
bubbled forth once more in living streams. Since the time of 
the apostle there had been no preacher, who, like Luther, pro- 


claimed the living word with such simplicity and grandeur, 


with such warmth and zeal, such carefulness of preparation 
and such popularity. He gave the Romanized Church of Ger- 


many a national character. As such he merits the admiration 
of future ages, and his life and works should be studicd by 
every Protestant minister. 

Luther’s natural abilities were strengthened by a varied and 
thorough culture. The study of the Humanities was largely 
pursued in his day, and thus unconsciously to themselves 
many efficient workers for the Reformation were made. 
Through these studies Luther became familiar with the litera- 
ture of the ancients. He not only knew the oratorical rules 
which Quintilian, Cicero, and Augustine had established, but 


he himself became permeated with their simplicity and gran- 


deur in the conception and presentation of his subjects. This 
classic culture, and the national feeling then beginning to 
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dawn on his country, led him to see the importance of develop- 


ing his native tongue. He began to regard it as the “ scab- 
bard which contained the sword of the spirit.” In the fur- 
therance of his work he exercised the greatest diligence and 


carefulness to develop that tongue. Ue saw what a blessed 
influence this would exert in civilizing the masses, and that 


the German language must needs become a most effectual in- 
strument in the hands of teachers and preachers. Although 


he scorned the idea of using the pulpit for political purposes, 


yet in his published sermons we cannot fail to perceive the 
ardor and the self-sacrificing spirit of the true patriot. 

Upon his philosophical acquirements, which were of a very 
high order for his time, he put a similar limitation. Contrary 


to the customs of his day, he never allowed himself to indulge 


in philosophical speech while in the pulpit. Well versed in 
all the subtleties and refinements of the Aristotelian system, 
no enemy, but a friend, of philosophy, still he never followed 
the ways of the scholastic homilist. Instead of rendering 
homage to the Realism of Roman Catholicism, he cherished 
the Nominalism of his day, and this principle became the soul 
of his teachings. He loved the real and the practical; yet had 
he not been so strongly governed by the ideal, he never would 
have become the great Reformer, nor would his life have borne 
the stamp of that exalted worth which is expressed in these 
words, ‘ Cursed is he who simply regards his arm as a thing 
of flesh, but blessed is he who cherishes an undying faith in 
the eternal power of the ideal.” Nor was he a stranger to the 
natural sciences. But as these were yet allied with supersti- 
tion, he could make but little use of them. Yet this one 
thing may be said of him and his acquirements, that in all his 
observations and conclusions, he never lost sight of the Natural 
as the only element that was true and salvatory, the highest 
ideal of life. 

With this peculiar trait of the Reformer was blended his 
ardent love for the Historical, which saved him from many of 


the extravagances of those who devote themselves exclusively 
to the Ideal and the Subjective. Well versed in the political 
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history of his country, still his researches led him to penetrate 
far deeper into Biblical and Church history. Though he had 


made the Christian religion a personal matter, there remained 


yet some danger of his being led astray by his religious sub- 
jectivity. This is shown in several erratic movements of his, 
the most prominent of which was the dispute concerning the 
Lord’s Supper. But in regard to this he modified his views 
in later years. He loved to emphasize the historical element 
in Christianity, and to regard Christ not as an airy abstrac- 
tion, but as an historical personage; and thus he helped to 
save Christianity from all speculations, mystic or philosophi- 
cal, and to preserve its historical, positive value. To him 
Christ was the central point of history. 

To preserve the historical continuity, as well as to reject the 
Roman Catholic traditions, was with him a matter of con- 
science. Though he gives the preference to Augustine, his 
acquaintance with the church fathers was thorough and com- 
prehensive. From their apologetic writings he gathered 
strength and dexterity which enabled him to fight the errors of 
Rome with its own weapons. From the fathers, in whom were 
exhibited some of the directness and simplicity of the earlier 
inspiration ; who, though not always reliable, were yet free 
from the scholastic influences which prevailed in later times ; 
but in whom, as homilists, he found models of edifying dis- 
course, — from them he learned to preach the gospel as with 
new tongues. Such models he also found among the Mystics, 
e.g. in Tauler, and in the “German Theology”; but even 
these, had his mind not been well-balanced and well-trained, 
might have exerted a pernicious influence upon him. That 
he was not led astray by Mysticism needs but a mere mention. 
The allegorical method of interpreting the Scriptures he con- 
sidered allowable under certain circumstances, but only when 
it helped in elucidating the meaning of the text, for which he 
found an example in Galatians iv. 22-31. But never for a 
moment did he lose sight of the historical consciousness. 

No one well versed in his writings will venture to maintain 
' that Luther entertained the modern idea of verbal inspiration. 
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To biblical criticism, when exercised in the spirit of Christ, he 
allowed great liberty. His boldness and independence in 
regard to this are exhibited in several particulars, such as at one 
time the rejection of James’s epistle, an act at variance with the 
views of many in our day who claim to be his most ardent 
followers. His views of the Scriptures are certainly of so en- 
lightened a nature as to put to shame many of his professed 
-disciples. He regarded the Scriptures in their entirety as the 
product of a single line of spiritual development, in which the 
different stages of progress are mirrored forth; that the Old 
and New Testaments stand in close relationship with each 
other; that some of the books thereof are more pure than 
others, but that they all contribute to the religious education 
of humanity. The Old Testament he regards as a book of 
laws, differing widely from the gospels, still finding Christ 
portrayed therein as the ideal hope and desire of humanity. 
But the most remarkable feature of his method of interpreta- 
tion, so contrary to the prejudices of his day, is the way in 
which he distinguishes between those portions that are of a 
temporary and local character and those which apply to all 
ages. 

“We can readily conceive how easy it was for him to select 
appropriate passages of Scripture while preaching, and to apply 
them to the various circumstances of life. Yet unlike some 
of his less endowed followers he was not satisfied with piling 
passage upon passage, without regard to sense; but sought 
rather to express himself, not alone according to the letter, 
but in harmony with the spirit of the Bible. 

But this can only be thoroughly done by a personality like 
Luther, by one who is thoroughly imbued with the religious- 
moral spirit of Christianity. His piety was rooted in Christ. 
His subjective surrendering of himself to the ideal side of 
Christ was thoroughly blended with his objective conception 
of the historical Christ. While he believed in many of the 
traditional dogmas, he yet breathed into them a new life, and 
made them serviceable to humanity. From this fountain. 
gushed forth-his oratorical activities in all their varied forms,, 

NEW SERIES, VOL XIII 29 
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and the peculiar characteristics of his mind found expression. 
His homiletics, if we may speak of them as such, rest: on: his 
deep and fervent. piety: We often see his zeal modified by 
prudence to such a degree as to bring upon him, from fanatics, 
the reproach of being a time-server. The warmth. which per- 
meates his discourse: had its origin. in a deep and sincere affec- 
tion for his fellows. With his candor, modesty and unpre- 
tending manner was mingled a firmness, aye, a. rigidness that: 
was absolutely necessary to the Catholic. reformer, as. well as 
the Protestant radical. We find in him:no trace: whatever of 
hierarchical, pretensions. Unfortunately his quaint saying is 
yet too true, “ No little priest isso. small but. that he.ardently 
longs: to be a pope.” Would to God that all. hierarchical 
pride and pretensions were only to be found among the men 
who represent the reactionary. phases of theology!’ He disap- 
proved.of harsh measures more than many of his contempora- 
ries, was even at times very tolerant, but: he never refrained 
from asserting his views clearly and decisively. Yet his tolera- 
tion bears. no resemblance whatever. to that indifference: to 
matters pertaining to religion, which in these days calls itself 
toleration. 

An important element in his preaching: was: the frankness 
which he: exhibited towards persons: who: deserved’ censure; 
thus solving one of the most difficult’ problems that. devolves 
upon the preacher — to.rebuke without alienating his: hearers, 
or rupturing any of the ties of friendship; to reprove the man 
without crushing him, and to censure. the corruptions of the 
age and yet not lose sight: of the good that crops out of them. 
But such frankness can. only: work successfully with: one who 
knows, like Luther, how to maintain his balance and indepen- 
dence of character.. It was perfectly natural that the freedom 
which he proclaimed should give rise to much misconception ; 
and this he himself could not fully understand. For to him 
the freedom of the gospel was not freedom from the law, but 
rather freedom under the law, that freedom which is rooted 
and. grounded in Christ. By this rule he also sought to 

2 Kein Plafflein ist so klein, ein Papst mécht’ es sein. 
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measure the rules of the church. In his view these should 
not fetter the conscience, but serve only to guard the morals 
of the church. 

More important, however, than any other element, and 
which stands out so conspicuously, is the great and truly in- 
imitable popularity of his preaching. No one since his day 
has understood so well how to strike the popular chord, and 
so clearly to apply the principles of analysis and synthesis to 
the subject matter of discourse. Says Jonas, 


“That affectation of superiority, which so many assume 
while dealing with the truths of the gospel; that disinclination 
to apply these truths to the every day duties of life; that love 
of ease whiich neglects to make abstract truths flow in limpid 
streams; that ignorance concerning the thoughts of the people, 
their ideas, their habits, their virtues, their vices; that narrow- 
ness. which confines its influence only to certain classes of 
society, and which does not strive to be all things to all men, 
—in fine that onre-sidedness which modern culture has inocu- 
lated into modern pulpit oratory, is not to be found in Luther.” 


In his Table-Talk he gives some excellent hints on Homi- 
letics. The following is deserving of special. attention : 


‘“‘ A preacher should be a dialectician and.a rhetorician, 7. ¢., 
he must know how to teach and exhort. When he under- 
takes to teach something, he must first find out by what name 
to call it; then. to define, describe, and show what it is; to 
find passages in the Scriptures in order to prove and strengthen 
it; to explain and encourage by the example of others; to 
adorn with illustrations’; to admonish and encourage’ the in- 
different, earnestly reprimand the disobedient and the false 
teachers; and then again to do this ina way to make these 
persons feel that what you say is not said from ill-will or envy 
toward them, but solely to promote the glory of God and their 
own salvation.” 

“T advise that the text be read understandingly,. with a 
chapter from the Bible, followed. by prayer. Then let.the peo- 
ple be admonished, ad moralia, to be virtuous and to lead a 
Christian life. This is the best kind of preaching, as the 
world is constituted. But. to the poor and. distressed. con- 
science-smitten. ones who feel God’s displeasure against. sin —~- 
yet of such we must remember there are but few — the gospel 
must be preached in such way that they may be comforted.” 
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He closes with this sharp rebuke of the low sensational 
preaching of his day, “ But after all, the multitude is only 
satisfied by beholding a horned Moses!” * Luther never grew 
weary in emphasizing the Tene rem et verba sequenter, — that 
the preaching be not solely adapted to the educated, but also 
applied to the wants and capacities of all classes. He holds 
that the preacher should not judge of the effect of his sermon 
by the pleasure which he himself realizes in delivering it, but 
by the conscientiousness with which he has done his duty. 
He should always seek to be a Statua Mercurialis, —a guide 
pointing out to his hearers the way of heaven. He must be a 
true friend to the people, not their flatterer, and must suffer 
truth to take precedence of everything else. The individuality 
of the man must be permitted to exercise all proper freedom, 
and the preacher must not allow himself to be chained by 
peculiar theories or schemes. Est aliquid prodire tenus, si non 
datur ultra, was his comforting response to all.who complained 
to him of their inferior endowments; but at the same time he 
warned them against a slavishimitation of others. He says, 


“The real power of a sermon consists in the impressiveness 
with which the preacher proclaims God’s zeal against the sin- 
ners, and his mercy to those who fear him.” “ Only such ser- 
mons warm the heart; all others leave it cold and desolate.” 
“Simply to preach is no great art; but to preach plainly, to 
present the truth in its simplicity, herein lies the art.” ‘It 
is easy to discriminate between real art and mere artificiality. 
The latter, whether it consists in vain and arrogant striving 
after effect, in sophistical verbosity, or in anything that only 
appeals to the prejudices, instead of the affections of the 
hearers, should be discarded.” 


Luther holds up the parables of Christ as models for the 
preacher ; and sums up thie object of all preaching under the 
following three heads: Praise and Thanksgiving to God; Pro- 
claiming of his Word; Reproof and Exhortation. 


8 Exodus xxxiv. 30. In the Vulgate it is rendered cornutam habens faciem, which is 
translated in the Douay Version, “ And Aaron and the children of Israel seeing the face 
of Moses horned, were afraid to come near.’’ This accounts for the fact that in statues 
and pictures of him, Moses is frequently represented with horns on his head. Trans- 


lator. 
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ARTICLE XXIX. 
Tyndall and Martineau ; or, the Debatable Ground Between 
Muterialism and Religion. 


We 'place at the head of this paper two familiar and repre- 
sentative names. Dr. John Tyndall is a name probably as 
well known among the mass of thinking people as any other 
in the catalogue of scientific men; and what he thinks and 
says upon the special subjects of his inquiries, has as much 
weight no doubt as the utterances of any other living man. 
On the other hand Dr. James Martineau is equally well known 
and highly respected as a spiritual philosopher and champion 
of faith. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to set down the name 
of Tyndall as representing the most advanced ideas of modern 
materialism, and the name of Martineau as representing the 
best religious thought of the age. 

In associating these representative names, we do not act 
arbitrarily, since they have become associated during the past 
two years as the principals in the most important controversy 
that has been going on between materialism and religion. In 
the.brief survey of this controversy which we propose in this 
essay, we shall go no further back than to tine famous Belfast 
Address of Prof. Tyndall, delivered in August, 1874, before 
the British Association. In the early part of the October fol- 
lowing, Dr. Martineau delivered a notable address at the open- 
ing of the eighty-ninth session of the Manchester New College, 
London, on “ Religion as affected by Modern Materialism.” 
In this address he made some references to the Belfast address 
of Prof. Tyndall, and there was a general feeling, shared by 
Mr. Tyndall himself, that the address of Mr. Martineau was 
aimed directly against his own, though Mr. Martineau claims 
to have had that address no more in mind “ than the writings 
to which it referred, and others belonging to the literature of 
the subject.” This address of Mr. Martineau brought out a 
critique by Prof. Tyndall which appeared first as an article in 
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“The Fortnightly Review” for November, 1875, with the fol- 
lowing title, —“ Materialism and its Opponents.” It was 
written as a preface to a new edition of the “Fragments of 
Science.” This article by Prof. Tyndall has since been an- 
swered by Mr. Martineau in a paper of considerable length, 
which appeared, the first part in the February number and the 
second part in the March number of “ The Contemporary Re- 
view ” for the present year. It has for its subject, “ Modern 
Materialism, its Attitude towards Theology.” It is to these 
two addresses and these two papers, that we propose now to 
call attention, for the purpose of finding out, so far as we may, 
the real points at issue between the two men, and to note the 
points of agreement and of divergence between Materialism 
and Religion as thus ably represented. We confess that the 
undertaking seems one of no little magnitude since the conflict 
is the conflict of mental giants. 

In the first place, much seems to have been gained in such 
a discussion, when each party has respect for the other, and 
when each can recognize the other’s honesty of purpose. 
Such seems to be the case between Tyndall and Martineau. 
Though in the later papers there are some signs of over-heated 
blood, the tone of the discussion is for the most part lofty and 
dignified. Prof. Tyndall recognizes the marvellous grace and 
beauty of Dr. Martineau’s style, the sweep of his mental grasp, 
and the depth of his inner life. Mr. Martineau speaks of his 
Manchester College address as having brought upon him “ the 
honor and the danger of a critique by Prof. Tyndall, marked 
by all his literary skill, and rendered persuasive by happy sar- 
casm and brilliant description.” The writings of each abound 
in well meant and well merited compliments to the other. 
Moreover each seems ready to recognize the points at which 
the thought of the other comes near tohisown. These surely 
are hopeful signs that ‘ the overlapping margins of science and 
theology ” will sometime become definitely marked. 

I. As we turn now to the substance of the discussion we are 
struck first by the positions assumed by both parties. The 
real underlying question is as to the origin and phenomena of 
the universe including human life. 
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(1.) First, (a.) Prof. Tyndall in his Belfast address, having 
given a comprehensive survey of the rise and growth of ma- 
terialism, near its close places himself a good step in advance 
of his fellow materialists by declaring that we need radically 
to “change our notions of matter.” He says that the text 
book definitions which refer only to its purely physical and 
mechanical properties are incomplete. Out of such matter no 
form of life conld possibly arise. When now he comes to 
speak of the origination of life he out-Darwins Darwin. The 
Development Theory so far as represented by Mr. Darwin does 
not deny an original Creator and an original creative act. It 
simply reduces creation to its minimum, dimishing gradually 
the number of progenitors, until it comes at length to one 
‘“‘ primordial form.” Out of this “form,” by the process of 
Development through innumerable ages, all things have come. 
But Prof. Tyndall does not see that much advantage is gained 
by the diminution of the number of created forms. ‘“ Hither 
let us open our doors freely,” he says, “to the conception of 
creative acts, or abandoning them let us radically change our 
notions of matter.”’ He follows the latter course, and says at 
length, “‘ Abandoning all disguise, the confession that I feel 
bound to make before you is that I prolong the vision back- 
wards across the boundary of the experimental evidence, and 
discern in that Matter, which we in our ignorance, and not- 
withstanding our professed reverence for its Creator, have 
covered with opprobrium, the promise and potency of all terres- 
trial life.” 

Such is the vast assumption which Prof. Tyndall makes as 
to Matter. And it is in no way modified, when driven toa 
definition in the preface to his “ Fragments of Science” he 
says, ‘‘ Matter I define as that mysterious thing by which all 
this is accomplished,’— meaning the whole series of phe- 
nomena from the evaporation of water to the self-conscious life 
of man, of which he had been speaking. 

(b.) But while claiming thus for Matter “ the promise and 
potency of all terrestrial life,’ Prof. Tyndall does not answer 
the question as to how matter came to have this “ potency.” 
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Indeed he admits, and it seems to us a significant admission, 
that the materialist is not entitled to say that his molecular 


groupings and motions explain everything. “In reality,” he 
says, “they explain nothing.” “The utmost that the mate- 


rialist can affirm, is the association of two classes of phenomena, 
of whose real bond of union he is in absolute ignorance.” He 


Says again, in substance, the same thing, that “you cannot 
satisfy the human understanding in its demand for logical 


continuity between molecular processes and the phenomena of 
consciousness. This is a rock upon which materialism must 


inevitably split, whenever it pretends to be a complete philoso- 
phy of the human mind.” While therefore Prof. Tyndall’s 
“‘ matter” contains “‘ the promise and potency of all terrestrial 
life,” the process by which the higher forms of that life, as 
human consciousness and thought, have been developed, is en- 


tirely “inscrutable to the intellect of man.” “ Considered 
fundamentally,” he says, “ it is by the operation of an inscrut- 


able mystery that life is evolved, species differentiated, and 
mind unfolded, from their prepotent elements in the immeas- 
urable past.”” By such admissions does Prof. Tyndall recog- 
nize a sphere for intellectual Philosophy. 

(c.) But the champion of materialism goes even further 


than this in granting religion a place in the world, though he 


banishes it to the region of “‘ emotion,”’ and does not find an 
external object of thought to correspond to the inward feelings 


of men. He speaks of “‘ the deep-set feeling, which, since the 


earliest dawn of history, and probably for ages prior to all 


history, has incorporated itself in the religions of the world,” 
and of “the immovable basis of religious sentiment in the 
emotional nature of man.” And he declares that “to yield 


this sentiment reasonable satisfaction is the problem of prob- 
lems at the present hour.” Moreover Prof. Tyndall shows 


himself to be not a stranger to these feelings which he as- 
cribes to Religion, when he confesses that in his hours “ of 


health and strength and sanity, when the stroke of action has 


ceased and the pause of reflection has set in,” he is over- 
shadowed by awe as in the presence of a mysterious power, 
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“which gives fulness and tone to his existence, but which he 
can neither analyze nor comprehend,”? and which he dare not 
call a “Mind” and must refuse to call even a “ Cause.”’ 


These feelings must have been frequently in the heart of Prof. 
Tyndall or he could not have spoken as he did in “ the Prayer 


Gauge” controversy a few years since, with such respect for 
the sentiments of religious men; he could not speak as he 


has of “the incomparable life of Christ upon earth”; he 
could not have felt, as he says he has felt, such wonder in the 
presence of a growing tree, or beneath the starry skies. Nay, 
these “ feelings” to which he confesses, bear testimony to his 


words that “ the world will have religion of some kind.” 
Indeed, towards the close of his Belfast Address, he declares 
plainly, “‘I would set forth equally the inexorable advance of 
man’s understanding in the path of knowledge, and the un- 
quenchable claims of his emotional nature which the under- 
standing can never satisfy.””’ They are not opposed, but sup- 
plementary ; not mutually exclusive but reconcilable-” Be- 
sides all this he looks forward to the time when “ the strength, 
insight and elevation which now visit us in hints and glimpses 
during moments of ‘ clearness and vigor,’ shall be the stable 
and permanent possession of purer and mightier minds than 
ours— purer and mightier, partly because of their deeper 
knowledge of matter and their more faithful conformity to its 


laws.”” Such, as we read them, are the chief positions as- 
sumed by Prof. Tyndall. And in view of these things, I think 


we may say in his own words, “ there is no very rank ma- 
terialism here.” 

(2.) Turn now to the positions assumed by Mr. Martineau. 
As we found Prof. Tyndall in advance of his fellow material- 
ists, so we find Mr. Martineau in advance of the current reli- 
gious thought of the age. He has as little sympathy with the 


old Orthodoxy as the materialist himself. But we should look 
in vain throughout Christendom for a stouter defender of “‘ the 
essential postulates of religious faith” than we have in Dr. 


Martineau. 
(a.) In his Manchester College Address Mr. Martineau 
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makes these assumptions, “ that the universe which includes us 
and folds us round is the life-dwelling of an Eternal Mind; 
that the world of our abode is the scene of a Moral Govern- 
ment ingipient but not complete; and that the upper zones of 
human affection above the clouds of self and passion take us 
into the sphere of a Divine Communion.” These assumptions 
he maintains are “beyond the contradiction because not with- 
in the logical range of the natural sciences.”” The earlier part 
of his Manchester College Address is occupied with a defensive 
argument in support of this thesis. While in the latter part 
of the same address he traces these religious positions to their 
real seat in human nature, “as postulates involved in the very 
existence and life of the reason and conscience.” And “in 
support of their natural claim to our entire trust, it is con- 
tended that for their ethical power, they are absolutely depen- 
dent on their objective truth ; and further, that our nature in 
respect of its higher affections, compassion, self-forgetfulness, 
moral obligation, is constructed in harmony with a world Di- 
vinely ruled, and in utter conflict with the Pessimist’s picture 
of nature.” 

In his later paper, he supports the chief of these positions 
as to the existence of the “living God,” by showing that 
neither Atomic nor Dynamic materialism can touch the ques- 
tion of causality. The Atomic fails because matter when pur- 
sued to its last haunts by modern science, instead of showing 
itself as “one undivided stuff,’ appears as an “ infinitude of 
distinct atoms” belonging to at least more than sixty types, 
and no one can tell which type, if either, contains the one 
“primordial” form. And the Dynamic materialism fails, 
because by the use of the faculties necessary to “ our seientific 
outfit,” no “energy” can ever be discovered. ‘“ We might 
watch forever the relations of bodies and their parts dénéer se, 
and though we had eyes that ranged from the microscopic 
minimum to the analysis of the milky way, we should fetch 
no force into the field of view; and the whole story of what 
was laid open to us would be a record of interminable series 
and eddies of change.” But the question of the source of the 
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power apparent throughout nature is still a necessary question 
of the human intellect. Since to answer this question is out- 
side the jurisdiction of natural science, it must be followed to 
the domain of intellectual philosophy and of religion. Follow- 
ing it thither Mr. Martineau shows from a study of the human 
mind that “ our whole idea of power is identical with that of 
will, or reduced from it.” ‘That which, in virtue of the 
principle of causality,” he says, “ we recognize as immanent 
in nature is homogeneous with the agency of which we are 
conscious in ourselves.” The One Power therefore, which 
works behind all phenomena, stands explained in the Universal 
Will, and the orderly and necessary sequence of phenomena 
are but the mighty movements of the eternal thought, the 
immanent presence of “ the Living God.” 

(6.) While claiming thus for religion the exclusive answer to 
the question of the “ whence” of all things, Mr. Martineau 
is ready to surrender to the sciences the answer to the ques- 
tion of the “ how,” the whole history of the Genesis of things. 
In insisting that all phenomena are the product of “ mind,” 
Mr. Martineau in no way pre-judges the “ modus operandi”’, 
but is “ ready to accept whatever affinities of aspect, whatever 
adjustments of order, the skill of observers may reveal.” So 
this representative of religion is ready to ascribe to the domain 
of science the whole broad region of investigation so far as ob- 
servation can reach, maintaining that the discovery of law is in 
no way the negation of God. But the sciences, he holds, have 
accomplished their end ‘as svon as it has been found in what 
groups phenomena regularly cluster, and on what threads of 
succession they are strung, and into what classification their 
resemblances throw them.” 

Such, as we have been able to read them, are the main points 
assumed by both the parties in this great discussion. 

II. Let us look now for a moment at the points of agreement 
in these assumptions. Whenever points of agreement are dis- 
covered they seem to be occasions of joy on both sides, and 
should be occasions of joy to all well-wishers to humanity if 
they have been reached by conscientious and patient thought. 
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(1.) Prof. Tyndall is glad to find the accord subsisting 
between himself and Mr. Martineau as to certain points of 
Biblical cosmogony, since the value of science is thereby rec- 
ognized. Concerning this point Mr. Martineau says, “In so 
far as church belief is still committed to a given cosmogony 
and natural history of man, it lies open to scientific refuta- 
tion.” And Prof. Tyndall says, “ The impregnable position of 
science may be stated in a few words. We claim, and we 
shall wrest from theology the entire domain of cosmological 
theory.” Though the tone of Prof. Tyndall’s claim is not 
modest when compared with the tone of Mr. Martineau’s ad- 
mission, there seems to be essential agreement at this point, 
that science has a large place to fill in human investigations 
as to all observable phenomena, to find out their order and the 
laws of their appearance. 

(2.) Again Prof. Tyndall admits that his “ matter,” which. 
according to his claim contains “the promise and potency of 
all terrestrial life,” is not competent to explain anything. 
That is, it cannot tell how molecular processes issue in the 
phenomena of consciousness, nor can it tell you how itself 
came to have such potency. Mr. Martineau occupies the same 
position when he declares that on the ulterior question as to 
the origination of all phenomena, the sciences have nothing to 
say. Here again there seems to be essential agreement, that 
there 7s a proper boundary to the domain of the natural 
sciences. 

(3.) Again Prof. Tyndall admits, what Dr. Martineau 
claims, that there is a place for religion, though its domain is 
bounded. And the Professor admits that it holds an impor- 
tant place too, when he says that “ reasonably to satisfy the 
religious sentiment in man is the problem of problems at the 
present hour.” Moreover Prof. Tyndall would not shut out 
the idea that the life immanent everywhere in nature “ may 
be but a subordinate part and function of a higher life,” so 
long as this idea is not dogmatically imposed. And Mr. Mar- 
tineau in view of this admission almost ceases to feel the in- 
terval between Prof. Tyndall’s thought and hisown. Though 
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to this “ higher life’ Prof. Tyndall does not dare to give the 
predicate “ mind,” nor apply the pronoun ot personality, there 
seems to be essential agreement as to the fact of religion. 
Besides Prof. Tyndall, referring plainly to religion, urges that 
what “is wanted is the lifting power of an ideal element in 
human life,” but he thinks that “ the free play of this power 
must be preceded by its release from the torn swaddling bands 
of the past and from the practical materialism of the present.” 
This idea of the value of religion as an element in human life 
finds expression in the Manchester College Address of Mr. Mar- 
tineau, immediately after his three assumptions, when he says, 
“into this overarching scene it is that growing thought and 
enthusiasm have expanded to catch their light and fire.” 
There seems to be essential agreement therefore both as to the 
fact and the value of religion. 

These then are the essential points of agreement which we 
discover. between the parties in this discussion. They are 
agreed that science holds an important place in human life, 
but that its domain has proper limits. They are also agreed 
that religion has a place and a value in human life, but that its 
domain has also proper limits. 

(4.) There is one other point of agreement, it seems to us, 
between the parties, though we fail to find it recognized on the 
part of Prof. Tyndall as an agreement. The point is this, 
that they reach their ultimate conclusions by similar mental 
processes. Prof. Tyndall says at the opening of his Belfast 
Address, and repeats the same thing towards its close, that 
*‘ the physical theories which lie beyond experience are derived 
by a process of abstraction from experience.” And he 
arrives at his vast conclusion as to matter by prolonging “ the 
vision backwards across the boundary of the experimental 
evidence.” It is therefore not by any amount of observa- 
tion of phenomena, after all, but by his trust in his own men- 
tal powers, that he reaches his conclusions. And it is in pre- 
cisely the same way, by trusting the necessary postulates of 
reason and conscience and will in man, that Mr. Martineau 
arrives at his conclusions as to'the universal will. The exist- 
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ence of such a will and the existence of matter, especially of 
such cunning matter as Prof. Tyndall’s, stand or fall, in the 
last analysis, ‘* according as we trust or distrust the principia” 
of our own natures. 

Prof. Tyndall does not seem to recognize his agreement 
with Mr. Martineau at this point, and consequently reproaches 
the latter with “ anthropomorphism,” or of referring the origin 
of things to a man-like creator, of which, did it contain any 
real reproach, he himself is evidently guilty. Mr. Martineau 
makes much of this point to which we here refer. He says, 
‘Till we accept the ‘faiths’ which our faculties postulate, we 
can never know even the sensible world; and when we accept 
them we shall know much more.” 

III. But while there are these very important agreements, 
recognized or unrecognized between these champions of Ma- 
terialism and of Religion, it would be folly to conclude that 
there are no real differences between them. The differences 
are yet very wide, but we'think, reasonably well-defined. Let 
us now call attention to the chief of these differences, while at 
the same time we cast a glance at their’ conclusions by way of 
comparison. 

(1.) First they differ radically as to the “potential power” 
of Matter. Prof. Tyndall assumes: that Matter has, in itself, 
as its own birthright — venturing no opinion as to how it came 
by this birthright —‘“ the promise and potency of all terres- 
trial life.’ He attempts to show this, for example, by tracing 
the rising vapor from the heated ‘surface of the Caribbean Sea, 
until it is deposited as snow crystals on the Alps. At each 
metamorphosis he asks the question, “Is there anything but 
matter here?” answering for himself in the negative. But 
plainly a formative power has come into play, and this power 
he affirms was “potential,” though not at first manifest in the 
water and vapor. He follows the same line of argument, pre- 
senting illustrations from both the inorganic and organic 
worlds, not leaving out the element of “life,” and lie is able 
to discover nothing but “matter,” and perhaps the “imma- 
nent: power’ which resides in matter. In all this process, 
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he urges upon Mr. Martineau, “what have you besides mat- 
ter?” And Mr. Martineau replies, “ Besides matter, you 
have the movements of matter,”’ and then in opposition to the 
position of Prof. Tyndall, he proceeds to show that you can 
“get out of matter by evolution so much and no more as you 
put into it by hypothesis,”” and that you cannot predicate ** po- 
tentiality”” of matter. “ Potentiality,” he says, “ isan intelli- 
gible fact in a being consciously able to actor to refrain. But 
when the idea is carried into a system of necessitated phe- 
nomena, it means nothing in them, but something in us as 
their observers.” 

Nor is this all. Mr. Martineau shows further that the ma- 
terialist’s selection of data or of “ primordial forms” and their 
potentiality, is made not on grounds of a priori necessity, but 
with an eye to the required result. He is obliged to make as- 
sumptions which will issue in such an orderly and determinate 
universe as we see around us and in noother. Whence came 
matter to be so limited by compelling possibilities? I think 
this difference between Prof. Tyndall and Mr. Martineau 
arises not alittle from confusion of thought on the part of 

Prof. Tyndall, and it seems:to me that his whole assumption 
as to the:“potency ” of “matter” is sufficiently answered in 
these few, sweeping words of Mr. Martineau, “ A Power which 
is not Mind, yet:may be ‘ potential,’ and exist when and where 
it makes no sign; which is “immanent” in Matter, yet is Mat- 
ter, which is: ‘manifested’ in the universe” yet is not “a Cause,’ 
therefore has no effects, presents to me, I must conféss, not an 
overshadowing mystery, but an assemblage of contradictions.” 
It is: thus as to the “potential power” of Matter that we dis- 
cover the first: marked difference between the parties in con- 
flict, and to which side, let us ask, do reason: and logic and 
common sense most naturally turn ? 

(2.) But another radical difference is apparent between: the 
two: parties, as to:the simplicity of their explanations of the 
Origin ofthe: Universe. Prof. Tyndall, in giving to matter 
“the promise and potency of all terrrestrial life,” admits. that 
the older materialists were wrong in their “monisti¢e doctrine 
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of homogeneous units.” Out of such matter, he declares no 
life could be evolved, so the assumption must be enlarged to 
include “heterogeneous chemical atoms.” But when the 
universe is reduced to such atoms, we are yet far from sim- 
plicity, which is “the first condition of a philosophical hypoth- 
esis,” for the chemical elements reduced to their lowest num- 
ber are now over sixty, and there seems no probability that 
they will grow much less by future investigations. 

But the theory of Prof. Tyndall and the materialists of trac- 
ing the universe back to the lowest known order of power to 
find simplicity, seems opposed to the facts in the case. Fech- 
ner is quoted by Mr. Martineau in substance as saying, “ that 
far from admitting that the primordial periods had few or- 
ganisms, which time increased in number, he contends that 
the earth was formerly more rich in organisms than now, and 
that the inorganic realm has grown at the expense of the 
organic.” How much more simple therefore, and conse- 
quently reasonable, is Mr. Martineau’s explanation of the Uni- 
verse, when he speaks of its collective energies as identified 
with the divine will, and the whole system of things as animate 
with an eternal consciousness. Moreover “if it takes mind 
to construe the universe,” as even the materialist cannot deny 
who seeks his primordial forms, “how can the negation of 
mind suffice to constitute it?” And if the mind of man can 
trace regressively up the phenomena of the universe, what is 
there so strange in the supposition that “ the Mind of minds 
can think them progressively forth ? ” 

In looking about therefore for an hypothesis to sails the 
origin of things, allowing that we could have only an hypothe- 
sis, can there be any doubt as to which the mind, fond of 
philosophical simplicity would turn, whether to that of the 
materialist or to that of the religionist? Who could fail to 
turn to the side of Martineau ? 

(3.) But finally, another point of difference appears as to 
the region assigned to religion by Prof. Tyndall and that 
claimed for it by Mr. Martineau. Though they are agreed as 
to the fact and the value of religion, they are at variance as to 
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its grounds and external object. Prof. Tyndall assigns to reli- 
gion the region of emotion alone. Mr. Martineau says that 
when there is no longer any truth in religion, but only “ nice 
feeling,”’ or the nursery of empty emotion, it should no longer 
receive attention. “1 trust,” he says, “ that when emotion 
proves empty, we shall stamp it out and get rid of it.” 

Prof. Tyndall thinks that in this statement Mr. Martineau 
scorns the emotional element in life, and defies him to go be- 
yond this point in his proofs, that by the assumption of an 
Eternal Mind, “ the glow of religious emotion is added to the 
soul,”’ nothing is shown as to the reality of such a mind. In 
reply to this defiance Mr. Martineau persists that it is “ for 
‘emotion’ with a vacuum within and floating in vacuo with- 
out, charged with no thought and directed to no object that he 
avows distrust.”” And he adds with characteristic force, 


“Tf there be an ‘ overshadowing awe’ from the mere sense 
of a blank consciousness and an enveloping darkness, I can 
see in it no more than the negative condition of a religion yet 
to come. In human psychology, feeling, when it transcends 
sensation, is not without idea, but is a type of idea; and to 
suppose ‘an inward hue’ apart from any ‘ object of thought’ 
is to feign the impossible. Color must lie upon form, and 
heat must spring from a focus, and declare itself upon a sur- 
face. If by ‘referring religion to the region of emotion’ is 
meant withdrawing it from the region of truth, and letting it 
pass into an undulation in no medium and with no direction, 
I must decline the surrender.” 


But Prof. Tyndall, while referring religion thus to the 
region of emotion still holds that it has power to elevate the 
inner life of man. In reply to this assumption, Mr. Martineau 
maintains the proposition that unless there be truth in religion 
there can be no elevating power in it. We can give no epitome 
of his words upon this point more concise than the words 
themselves. He says, 


“A man truly possessed, ethically moulded by the pressures 
of reverence and love, you can never persuade that the 
beauty, the truth, the goodness which kindles him is but his 
private altar-lamp; it is an eternal, illimitable light, pervad- 
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ing and consecrating the universe. Unless it be so, it fires 
him no more; and instead of utterly surrendering his will to 


it in trust and sacrifice, he begins to admire it as a little mimic 


star of his own, a phosphorescence of matter set up by the 
chemistry of nature, not to see things by, but to glisten on the 
darkness of himself. It is vain to expatiate on the need of re- 


ligion for our nature, and on the elevation of character which 


it can produce, and in the same breath bid it begone from the 
home of truth and seek shelter in the tent of romance. If its 
power is noble its essence is true.”’ 


As to this last difference concerning the grounds and exter- 


nal object of religion, to which conclusion does the thought 
and heart most naturally turn, to the side of the materialist, 
or to the side of the religionist ? 

These then are the essential differences between the cham- 


pions of materialism and of religion. They differ as to the 


_ potential power of matter, as to the simplicity of the explana- 


tions which they give of the origin and phenomena and life of 
the Universe, and as to the grounds and object of religion. To 
these points, therefore, by these master minds, are the debata- 
ble grounds between materialism and religion reduced. 

Whether or not the special discussion to which we have 
called attention, is closed by the papers referred to, we are 
unable to say. It may be closed between the representative 
men whose names have been so frequently mentioned in this 
paper. But the discussion itself will still go on. And if it 
‘shall be pursued in the same temper which has characterized 
it in this special case, we may confidently hope that the de- 
batahle grounds between materialism and religion will be still 
further reduced, until at length there shall be, if not unity of 
thought, at least the unity of the spirit in the bonds of peace. 

Meanwhile we think we have reason for profound satisfaction 
that we can discover so many points of agreement between the 
parties of materialism and religion in these able representa- 
tives. 

As to the pcints of difference between the parties we confess 


that we-should be false to our better judgment should we refuse 
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to ascribe the advantage in the discussion to the side of Mar- 
tineau and Religion. 

But the discussion has reached that point surely where arro- 
gance and dogmatism should be laid aside by both parties ; 
for, in view of what has been said, it is safe to affirm that there 
is no danger of either science or religion coming to an end; 
since there is room enough in the bettering of man’s estate for 


both. Seience will endure so long as the visible universe and 
the faculty of observation in man; and, in the words of Mr. 


Martineau, ‘“ The inner essence of Religion will remain con- 
stant, . . and though left by temporary desertions to 
nourish its life in comparative silence and retirement, certain 


to be heard when it emerges, still speaking in the same simple 
tones, and breathing the ‘old affections of personal love, and 


trust, and aspiration.” 


ARTICLE XXX. 


‘The Polity of the Universalist Church. 


Tue word Polity is used for an established Constitution and 
Government, including thorough Discipline and Form of 
Worship. In this sense, except in a very loose way of speak- 
ing, a Polity cannot be said to exist in the Universalist Church. 
Perhaps in the nature of the case, growing out of the early 
conditions of this Church, it was impossible to establish a 
Polity. There may be a growing towards it; it may yet be 
attained ; but we do not possess it. 

The formative period of the American Universalist Church 
was unfavorable to an early and well defined system, either of 
Theology, of Government, or of Ritual. It had no such execu- 
tive mind as that of John Wesley, trained in a Polity de- 
veloped and sanctioned through more than a thousand years, 
and which he, with whatever modifications, imposed upon the 
infant movement of which he was founder and centre, and 
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which has grown into the great Methodist Chureh of the 
present day. 

To understand thoroughly the history of the Universalist 
Church on this continent, we must look back of the Wesleyan 
movement in England. Out of that did indeed spring the Uni- 
versalist Church, which, to its disadvantage, is sometimes 
compared with it. Methodism has swept over the world, and 
is now compacted into one of the largest and most powerful 
Protestant bodies in existence, while Universalism, numeri- 
cally, is but as a drop of water in a great sea. But the field 
to Universalism was not what it was to Methodism. In the 
middle of the last century, the system of Theology known as 
Calvinism was rife in England. It was itself, also, the elabo- 
ration of the theology of St. Augustine, developed a thousand 
years before Calvin was born, and which through all the dark 
ages of the Church was.rigidly adhered to. Generation after 
generation, century after century, the Western mind was 
trained in this system. It was a part of the life of the people. 
They did not, dared not think outside of it, even when they 
did not think within it. The Reformation, in the sixteenth 
century, did not dream of touching the Theology of the church, 
and did not, except to present it with a bolder front, by chis- 
elling away the smoothness which ages had given to its harsh 
features, and by sharply elaborating its general outlines. Even 
the one oper door of hope, which had opened more and more 
through all the darkness in the Roman Church, and which 
was the chief meliorating condition of its theology — the doc- 
trine of Purgatory and of Prayers for the dead, — the Reformed 
Churches, for the most part, abolished. But that wasall. To 
the general system it adhered. It was a reformation of morals 
and of abuses, a cutting off of excrescences which had gathered 
upon the Church, a denial of the extreme authority of the 
Papacy, and not, in any sense whatever, a reformation of 
Theology. Calvin formulated Augustinianism more com- 
pletely and systematically, that it might the more thoroughly 
harmonize within the new order of things. Where Calvinism, 
in its details, was not accepted, that which was its foundation 
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still remained. Calvinism itself, however, was readily ac- 
cepted, and was especially strong in France, Switzerland, Hol- 
land and Scotland, and only a little less soin England. It 
was strong enough in the latter country to develop its legiti- 
mate fruits. It is not, of course, denied, that Calvinism, as in 
the first period of the Reformation it was enthusiastically en- 
forced, produced noble types of character. It certainly did. 
That is to say, it produced an awful sense of dependence upon 
God, thus a very deep humility, even humiliation, with stern 
morality, and an endurance that was often sublime. But 
when this concession has been made, there is no more to make. 
Even these types of character were as much the product of the 
conditions of Christendom as of the Theology of Calvin. The 
moral tone of the time was deplorably low, and earnest souls 
were roused to bear witness against it, fortified by the vigorous 
preaching of the day. When these conditions measurably 
passed away, or the first enthusiasm began to wane, Calvinism 
proved itself a failure. That it has failed is proclaimed by the 
fact, evident to every thoughtful person, that it is nowhere 
now held in its original integrity. Scarcely any one, any- 
where, would dare to preach it as it was preached by Calvin 
three hundred years ago. 

In England, the system as such had gradually a very, de- 
pressing effect. As a consequence, it had an immoral effect. 
Its dogma of Predestination rooted out, as it could not help 
rooting out, the sense of personal moral responsibility and ac- 
countability. Christ died for the elect; the elect would be 
saved. None others would be, or could be. Obviously, the 
result could only be, as it was, disastrous in every way. 

Wesleyanism, a hundred years ago, was a recoil from the 
Antinomianism resulting from Calvinism. It was thought, 
that as Christ had fulfilled the Law, and had paid the forfeit 
for sin, literally “ bare our sins in his own body on the tree,” 
even the saints were under no obligation of righteousness. 
Others made no attempt; for — Cui bono? In this way Chris- 
tianity was being hopelessly bound. Wesley saw this, and 
felt it. He therefore cut loose from Calvinism, and preached, 
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not a partial redemption, but a universal redemption. That 
is, he proclaimed that God was the Father of all men, and 
desired to save all. Christ therefore died for all, making a 
full, complete, universal atonement. Now it depends upon 
the soul’s acceptance, whether it will or will not enter into 
salvation. He, however, confined to this life the ability of the 
soul to accept. Beyond this life, the door of hope would be | 
closed forever. 

Unsatisfactory as this will appear to Universalists, it was yet 
a wondrous advance upon the prevailing Theology. Presented 
with the zeal and energy of Wesley and his co-laborers, multi- 
tudes of hearts responded to it as to the light of a new revela- 
tion. The very heavens seemed opened and near to them. 
They heard the voice of God Himself in accents of tenderness 
to which they were all unused ; and the dove of peace rested 
upon their souls. Wesley himself, no doubt, was very near 
the Temple, in which he would have found the full blaze of 
God’s grace in Christ; but he failed to enter. . To criticize his 
Theology there is no time, nor is this the occasion. Mani- 
festly, however, his system leaves untouched millions of souls. 
Where it does touch souls, it shuts up the destiny of each with- 
in itself, and hangs eternal bliss or woe on the effort of a short 
lifetime. This is a fearful waste of divine energy, and a fright- 
ful collapse of divine love. Multitudes were indeed quickened, 
reclaimed, gathered into the bosom of the church, by Wesley- 
anism. But endless penalties were yet proclaimed, and by 
none more persistently and fiercely than by the Methodists. 
It was a doctrine every one believed — for some persons. All 
Theology was saturated with it. It was considered furda- 
mental; and to deny was everywhere estecmed a denial of 
Jesus Christ, and a surrender of all faith in the Christian Reli- 
gion. 

These facts must be considered in seeking, or finding, any 
true idea of the rise and progress of the Universalist Church. 

John Murray, straugely enough, was raised up by God to 
complete the syllogism, the major and minor premises of which 
Theology now presented. Theology no longer said “ one and 
one,” “ one and one,” without daring to go further. 
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Calvin ruled: All for whom Christ died will be saved. 

Wesley declared: Christ died for all men. 

Murray concluded: Therefore, all will be saved! 

Murray, under God, the Father of the Universalist Church 
in this country, was brought up in the Established Church ot 
England, and was thoroughly imbued with Calvinism, which 
Calvinism he retained even as a Methodist, which he soon 
became, and which he did not yield even as a Universaiist, at 
least in certain important features. He owed his conversion 
to Universalism to James Relly, a preacher of the doctrine in 
London. 

When Murray came to America in 1770 the condition of re- 
ligion here was very far from prosperous, and was not more 
exalted in moral tone. Here, far more than in England, due 
to the influence of the Puritans, Theology was intensely Cal- 
vinistic. In what is now New England, scarcely any other 
type was known, or could he tolerated. For the low state of 
religion, something, undoubtedly, is to be conceded to the com- 
parative newness of the country and sparseness of the popula- 
tion, as well as charged to the prevailing Theology. But there 
were no liberal ideas in religion ; at least none found expres- 
sion, save in isolated instances. The Clergy, moreover, were 
generally more intent upon Theology and correctness of what 
they called “Faith” than upon morals. Not unnaturally. 
That was the tone of the age. They were jealous of each 
other, also, and of their powers aud privileges. Metlodism 
had, as yet, scarcely a name out of tle l-ack-woods of the Suuth. 
Only about ten years before did it appear upon these shores ; 
and not for twenty years after, in 1790, did it appear in Bos- 
ton, when its first sermon was delivered under the old elm 
tree on the Coinmon. 

Universalism as an idea was not unknown here prior to the 
arrival of Murray; but as a vital religious force it liad no 
power. It was concealed, for the most part. Mayhew, in 
Boston, in 1762, in a Thanksgiving Sermon broached the doc- 
trine. The Pastor of the First Church wrote a book in favor 
of it, but dared not publish it; and it was not published until 
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twenty years later, and then in England, and without the 
author’s name, although it was subsequently acknowledged as 
Chauncey’s. 

It was not the intention of Murray, in coming to America, 
to preach Universalism. Certainly he had no thought of 
founding a separate and independent church. When, led by 
Divine Providence, he did begin to preach, he went proclaim- 
ing salvation in whatever pulpit was opened to him, and in 
very much such terms as those usually uttered from those pul- 
pits. Indeed, in all but one point, he was in substantial agree- 
ment with the current Theology. Therefore churches every- 
where were opened to him, and were not closed against him 
until it was discovered that he preached only salvation, and 
believed it for all men. Then the churches barred him out; 
and he was branded upon all sides as the very arch-heretic, if 
not the arch-enemy himself. Such were the conditions when 
Universalism began to be distinctively proclaimed in this 
western land. 

The attitude of all the early Universalist preachers was, of 
necessity, an attitude of warfare. Of necessity, also, each one 
occupied a position of absolute independence. Each stood 
alone, and was answerable to no one. There was no bond of 
union, of any kind, except the one thought, possessed in com- 
mon, of the ultimate redemption of the entire race. The 
Theology of Universalism, was, of course, at this period, as 
varied as Joseph’s parti-colored coat. Here and there, often 
unknown to each other, men who had caught the sound of this 
gospel, stood up to proclaim it. Some were Calvinists, some 
Antinomians, some Arminians, some Quakers, and some of no 
defined theological thought at all. Usually, each was, sub- 
stantially, in agreement with the accepted so called “ Ortho- 
dox ” doctrine, as touching the Deity of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the substitutionary nature of the Atonement, Original Sin, the 
Personality of Satan, &c. It was not until the advent of Hosea 
Ballou that the Unitarian phase of Universalism was developed, 
or that punishment was thought confined to this life. All the 
earlier preachers taught punishment beyond death, often of a 
very fearful nature, and of very long duration. 
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Out of these heterogeneous parts grew the Universalist 
Church. The unconscious problem would be, how to make it 
homogeneous ; how to consolidate it, and how to establish a 
Polity. The problem cannot be said to be yet solved. With- 
out an acknowledged head, without a creed, without discipline 
or ritual, without intent or purpose, or ultimate aims asa 
Church — in a word, without any Polity —it appeared simply 
as a movement. It was a movement of God, undoubtedly, but 
only a movement. It was a protest in one point only. Not 
against authority, nor creed, nor discipline, nor ritual, but only 
against a doctrine heretofore held as fundamental — that of 
Endless Punishment. Upon this, indeed, hinged a very large 
part of the theology of all Christendom, East and West, Greek 
and Roman, or Reformed, which must fall with that doctrine. 
But this was not then seen, nor was it dreamed. Universalism 
was thus unlike the Reformation of the Sixteenth Century, 
which was a protest from within the Church against its arbi- 
trary authority and its gross corruptions. The Universalist 
Church is not, therefore, as has been well stated, in any his- 
toric sense a “ Protestant”? Body. It is something more, and 
something better. 

For a long time there was no attempt at organization. 
Neither was there any attempt at fornulating the Theology of 
Universalism. Associations and Conventions were not un- 
known, for there were always those who recognized the neces- 
sity for bonds of union, of belief, and of work. The first 
efforts to organize, however, resulted in nething, and did not 
include an attempt at a creed. In Philadelphia, in 1790, a 
creed was adopted, of five Articles, but that it was generally 
received, or even acceptable, there is no evidence. A “ New 
England ” Convention, in 1793, re-affirmed this creed, but with 
no better success, since it became necessary to frame a “‘ Con- 
fession,”’ in 1803, at a Convention assembled in Winchester, 
N. H. This “ Winchester Confession ” is now the universally 
recognized and accepted symbolum of the Universalist Church ; 
but it is not many years since this strong language could be 
used. Necessity compelled the adoption of this “‘ Confession.” 
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The Universalist clergy and laity suffered under political dis- 
abilities in New England. The clergy, as such, had no legal 
status befors the law. The .people were taxed for the support 
of the “standing order.” In some places, the clergy could 
not even solemnize marriage. Even under these pressures, 
the “‘ Confession”? was adopted with the greatest difficulty, 
and could not have been adopted at all but for the very general 
terms in which its Articles, only three, were drawn. 

In the spirit of preachers and people of the early days, many 
of whom had suffered for conscience sake, and by their connec- 
tion with other churches, it was almost impossible to form a 
creed that would find general acceptance. The conflicting 
views obtaining among the clergy militated against any full 
and clear definition of faith which would be made authorita- 
tive and binding. Indeed, as yet, there was no power recog- 
nized as carrying authority with it. It is really quite wonder- 
ful, under all the conditions, that. the “ Winchester Confes- 
sion” found so much favor. That it meets all the require- 
ments of a Confession, perhaps few will allege. It is too 
general in terms, and too indefinite. It may state what is 
believed, but not all, nor does it allude to what is not believed. 


But a very few years since, the General Convention felt com- 
pelled to interpret its meaning in all-important particulars. 
Fortunately, and it is cause for devout gratitude to Almighty 
God, clergy and laity, almost universally, have so clung to the 
Sacred Scriptures as the Rule of Faith, and to Jesus Christ as 
the authoritative Teacher as well as complete Saviour, that the 
Church has not seriously suffered from the poverty of that 
“ Confession.” God grant it may not suffer in the future ! 


But the adoption of this creed established no Polity. Every 
clergyman was and remained virtually independent. So did 
each ‘ Society,” as the religious assemblics were called. 


Churches, as signifying bodies of communicants, there were 


very few. There had gradually grown up Associations, which 
endeavored to exercise discipline over its meimbers. The at- 


tempt, however, was often futile, and was absolutely so outside 
of acknowledged territorial jurisdiction. Only of late years 
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has there been possessed any general disciplinary jurisdiction, 
and even yet it is by no means universally effective. 

In the early history of our Church any one could be a 
preacher. There was no law to prevent. At first there was 
no one to give, or who pretended to give authority to exercise 
ministerial functions. Even when authority began to be exer- 
cised, the requirements for the office were not extensive. But 
in the beginning, men sprung up, here and there, sometimes 
clergymen who came, conscientiously, from other bodies, oc- 
casionally not conscientiously, and sometimes laymen who 
wished to preach the “ glad tidings.” It frequently was the 
case that these men were wholly unknown to the leading 
clergymen or congregations until they had made themselves 
some local reputation as doctrinal debaters, when they came 
to be acknowledged as preachers. All the first preachers were 
necessarily skilled in. handling the Scriptures, polemically, 
and so far as ecclesiastical warfare demanded. A state of war- 
fare characterized Universalism until within the last quarter of 
acentury. It was not to blame forthis. It was compelled to 
fight its way for the right to be. But it was inevitable that 
some disadvantages would result, whatever the measure of 
good accomplished. Tliat great good was accomplished, and 
in many directions, is unquestionable. 

These conditions, however, as a fact drew men, sometimes, 
that could well have been spared. To geta name, a standing, 
to be brought into public notice, attracted many. There may 


have been, even with such, a desire to release souls from the 
thraldom of prevailing errors; though it sometimes seemed to 


be only a desire to tear down “ Orthodoxy.” In any event, 
there was very largely developed an attitude of opposition, not 


only to certain dogimatic statements, but to all creeds, to all 
church methods, and often even to all accepted expressions of 


Christian faith and piety. 
All possible allowances are made and should be made. 


There have been thus fully presented these early conditions in 
order that all allowances may be made. But the facts being 


as stated, consequences ensued that have not been wholly a 
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blessing — that, in sober truth, have retarded the growth, and 
crippled the power of the Universalist Church. Many of the 
early preachers were not only strong men intellectually, but 
strong in the Lord. They had been baptized with the Holy 
Ghost. To such is due the life of the Church to-day. There 
were others, some as strong intellectually, intellectually Chris- 


tians, and who did service for truth, who were not strong in 
the Lord, who had not been of the Holy Ghost quickened and 


converted. This fact may not be a pleasant one to look at, 
but we cannot afford not to look at it. The writer of these 
words yields to no one in his reverence for the really Christian 
men who fought the battle for Universalism, and gained the 
peace into which it has now entered, but he cannot overlook 


nor ignore what appears on the face of history. 

Of course the results were not always favorable, but very 
often fearfully unfavorable to the development of any genuine 
spiritual church life. Conversions to a creed, written or un- 
written, were numerous. Conversions to Jesus Christ not so 
many. It was not the doctrines that were preached that were 
responsible ; rather the failure to proclaim other doctrines in 
their relations and in their full New Testament significance. 
The truth that was lost sight of, that often appears not to have 
been seen, or that was ignored in the stress of the battle that 
was raging, retarded, even when it did not injure, the spiritual 
upbuilding of souls. Is it too much to say, that the failure to 
. make the impression upon men that ought to have been made, 
and to prove it the power that it ought to have been proved, 
may be very largely summed in the statement, That Univer- 
salism has been presented less as a Religion than as a Dog- 
matic Protest ? 

Look over the land to-day, and see what there is after a hun- 
dred years of most diligent and herculean effort. The Uni- 
versalist Church has many and noble educational institutions, 
that are an honor toit, and that have the respect of the commu- 
nity. With one or two exceptions, however, they are all suffer 
ing for lack of endowments, and not one of them has its full com- 
plement of the youth of the Church. It has many and strong 
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Parishes, all no doubt doing a great work for God and 
humanity; but very few, by whatever standard measured, as 
strong as they ought to be. The ministry of this Church will 
compare favorably with that of any church; and the Church’s 
wealth is at least respectable. There are Sunday Schools — 


whether a power for the good they ought to be, is an open ques- 
tion. There is a strong organization, such as it is, on paper, 
and so far little effective. There is also government — when 
we consent to be governed. It may be granted, indeed, that, ina 
general way, there are many external elements for the consti- 
tution of a really powerful and efficient Christian Body. But 
the crucial question comes in, What is the condition of the 
spiritual life of The Universalist Church? Say what one will, 
a test of that life is in the number of communicants. The 
Quakers are not to be thought of in this connection. Univer- 
salists are not Quakers. They accept the sacraments, and the 
Church as identified with them. Therefore the number of 
communicants, relatively to the size of the body, is a measure 
of spiritual life. Statistics are not offered. There is no need 
for them. Every Universalist reader knows, if he has been at 
all observant, that the roll is not large. Or, take a closer test, 
that of Prayer. Not pnblic prayer, but private and family 
prayer. It is a test of religious life. There is and can be no 
real Christian experience of nearness to God in Jesus Christ 
without personal prayer. How many family altars are there 
in the Universalist Church? How many, even of communi- 
cants, practice prayer as a stated sacred duty and privilege? 
Shall the question be raised, How many clergymen ? 

What has been written has not been in any captious spirit. 
Quite the contrary. Twenty yearsin the ministry ofthis Church, 
and the hope of dying in its communion, may permit the utter- 
ance of profound convictions, from the sincerest motives, and 
for the glory of God. The improvements which the years have 
brought are recognized, with devout gratitude, and with a 
large measure of hope for the future. But “ there is yet very 
much land to be possessed.” What would be enforeed, to 
which all that has been written is designed to be a help, is, 
that it is time the Universalist Church had a Polity. 
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It is time to shape definitely for the future. Certain posi- 
tions are to be asserted, for which, in the main, the Church 
seems tu be prepared. Having asserted them, they should be 
followed out, in all their leadings and in all their relations, 
steadily, persistently, and to the end. 

1. We area Church. “The Universalist Church.” That 
does not mean, nor does it say, that there is no other church. 
But it does mean, if it has any proper meaning, that we believe 
ourselves to be a true branch of Christ’s Church Universal. 
That is to say, the Universalist Church is a part of the Holy 
Catholic Church, founded by Jesus Christ. Of this Church, 
Jesus Christ is the Head. The Church is his body. Its mem- 
bers are members of his body. There is no other Church than 
this; but there are many branches. This Church he will fill 
up, until its fulness shall be complete ; for, for this Church he 
died. Out of this Church there is not now, there never has 
been, never will be, and never can be salvation. There is no 
other name given under heaven among men, whereby we must 
be saved, but the name of Jesus Christ. He died that he 
might present the Church at last, without spot or blemish, 
before God. Hence all must, sooner or later, recognize this, 
enter into the Church, and be saved, in order that Christ may 
be indeed the Redeemer of the world. The earthly branches 
of this Church are for the salvation of souls now, and if they 
would be saved now, they must enter its folds. That the Uni- 
versalists have a much better title to be considered Catholic 
Christians, than any other existing branch of the Church, 
needs here no demonstration. Historically, as to one doctrine 
at least, and that all-important, they are linked to the Church 
of Christ’s planting, the Church of the Apostles, of the Apos- 
tolic Fathers, and of the first three centuries. Historically. 
Universalism was the unquestioned doctrine of the primitive 
Church, was uncondemned by any official power for more than 
five hundred years; and by the Church Universal, in any 
authoritative way, has never been condemned. 

2. Asserting that we are a Church, it is a duty to build up 
the Church. That is, the Church as identified with the sacra- 
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ments instituted by Jesus Christ. This can only be accom- 
plished by personal fellowship with the Church. The Saviour 
founded aChurch. He did not institute Societies, or Parishes, 
or Sunday Schools, any more than sewing circles or mite so- 
cieties. ‘These are the out-come of Christian thought and cir- 
cumstances, and may be, often are, of great importance, and 
productive of great good. But they have no such divine sanc- 
tions as has the Church. Where they are in lieu of the 
Church, willingly and wilfully made so, they are not a blessing, 
whatever the seeming, but an injury to the cause of religion in 
the souls of men. If all these adjuncts should perish, the 
Church would remain. That cannot perish, because a plant 
of Christ’s planting. Against his Church the gates of hell 
shall not prevail. With his Church he is always, even to the 
end of the world. But there are no such promises to any other 
organization or institution under the sun. 

As of this Church Jesus Christ is the head, so of him, his- 
torically at least, the Clergy are the successors. The Re- 
deemer organized the College of Apostles, by calling them, and 
appointing them to preach the Gospel and to baptize, and or- 
ganized them around the sacrament which he instituted in 
that upper chamber at Jerusalem the night before he was 
crucified. They ordained their co-laborers and successors ; 
and never, in Church or in Ministry, has there been a break, 
historically, from that time to this. Clergy and Laity, undoubt- 
edly, fill up the measure of the stature of Christ; but without 
the clergy there would be, is no Church. That is to say, no 
visible Church on earth. To the clergy have been committed 
the Gospel of Christ, and the care and administration of the 
Sacraments. The Church inhered in the Son of God, and was 
by him incorporated in the Apostles, and by them was trans- 
mitted through their historic successors. The clergy obtain 
their commission, if they are not interlopers or wolves in 
sheep’s glothing, from Christ, not from men, through the clergy 
existing, who are the successors of the Apostles. Their 
authority is of Christ; and not of men, or the will of men. 
They only can validly administer the Sacraments and govern 
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the Church. They derive no power from the people, nor have 
the people power over the sacraments, nor can they say when, 
how, or to whom the clergy shall dispense them. All this 
needs to be realized, and acted upon, if the real interests of 
the Church would be advanced, and thus the cause of Jesus 
Christ in the world. The progress of the Church may be ad- 
vanced or retarded by any one. But if retarded, it were better 
that a mill-stone were hanged about our necks, and we drowned 
in the depths of the sea. The Church is a stone cut out of the 
mountains without hands. If one falls upon it, it is only to 
his own destruction ; if it falls upon him, it will crush him to 
powder. It is for all, therefore, to labor earnestly to build up 
the Church, to strengthen its interests and numbers, and to 
enforce all its divine claims, especially the claims and benefits 
of the sacraments, through which chiefly flow the graces of the 
spirit, and the blessings of the Lord Christ. 

To the end that the Universalist Church may become the 
spiritual power that it may be, there must be no fear and no 
hesitation in accepting, from whatever source, whatever the 
Church Universal may have sanctioned, and proved good, no 
matter in what branch of the Church it may be found. The 
Universalists have suffered, and still suffer, from the fear of 
doing what others do, sometimes of believing what others 
believe. All truth does not yet lie with the Universalist 
Church, nor has it all the best methods. It should beware of 
cutting itself off from the historic Church of Jesus Christ, 
either as to doctrine, government, discipline or ritual. There 
are Protestant bodies that have almost wholly done this, some 
absolutely. The bald, bare. worship, cold as an iceberg, of 

-some Protestant Houses of Prayer, where the minister only, so 

far as can be seen or known, is the worshipper, is not in 
harmony with the example of Christ or the customs of the early 
Christians. There are doctrines, also, almost ignored, which 
yet are Christian, and losing sight of which Universalism is 
Christianity mutilated and nerveless. What might be said of 
Government and Discipline is left for the present, to be in- 
ferred. 
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From the beginning, the Church attempted to express the 
life and work of the Master; to express also the Christian ex- 
perience of the soul. Hence all the symbolism of the Church, 
prevailing everywhere, from the earliest days, and still with 
more than four fifths of the great Christian Body. Excessive 
ritualism, or excess of holy days, no doubt may be deplored ; 
but holy days and set forms of worship are as essential to 
highest spiritual life, and the attraction of people generally to 
the Church, as to physical life is the air that is breathed and 
the warmth and glory of the sunlight. There is no reason 
why the “Christian year,” as elaborated by the ancient 
Church, in its essential features, should not be observed by 
Universalists. Forms and ceremonies of some kind there will 
be, and must be; but those, essentially, which the Church of 
the ages has sanctioned are the-best and should be the guide. 
That God is a Spirit, and that they that worship Him should 
do so in spirit and in truth, does not mean a mere subjective 
meditation. That is no more likely to be in spirit and truth 
than worship attended with the most elaborate ritual the 
Church has ever known. As aids to devotion most people 
need the posture and the audible word. In public worship 
there is needed a service rich, full, and beautiful as the Gospel 
of salvation that is preached, a service worthy of God and 
Christ, in which every man, woman, and child may directly 
participate, and which shall be the same in all local churches. 
No other kind of worship caxz be most effective. 

8. Asserting that we are a Church, and recognizing the duty 
to build up the Church, there is needed a clear apprehension 
of that for which the Church exists. It exists to save souls. 
In point of fact, it exists by virtue of saved souls. It per- 
petuates itself, it broadens its influence, it compasses the 
world, by saving souls, and gathering them into its bosom. 
Universal salvation is not salvation in the gross, but results 
from the slow aggregation of individual souls. Each soul needs 
salvation, each soul must be saved, and until each soul, for 
itself, and in itself, is saved, there will be no universal holiness 
and happiness. Salvation, for the individual soul is sooner or 
| NEW SERIES. VOL. XIII 31 
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later as each soul wills. God forces no soul, never will force 
asoul. Salvation is not ab extra but ab intra. 

To save souls. There must not be a fear of such words, or 
a hesitancy in using them, nor of such words as lost souls. 
Souls are lost, in sin. Every soul is lost, until it finds and 
rests in Jesus Christ as a personal Saviour. The Holy Ghost, 
ever operating upon souls, convicts of sin. Of sin there must 
be repentance and conscious forgiveness, thus reconciliation 
with God through faith in Jesus Curist. ‘ This is life eternal, 
that they might know Thee the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom Thou hast sent;” and without this life the soul 
abides in death, and is lost. 

That sin exists is one of those terrible facts which press their 
being upon men’s consciousness continually. There is no 
time here to consider this subject ; but so far as can be seen, 
sin could not but exist and man be what he is, free, moral, 
résponsible, accountable. Such a being only is capable of 
virtue, and of such love, and reverence, and service of God, as 
God would have. For such a being to sin was possible. That 
man has sinned is fact. God knew he would sin. He knew 
also he was salvable. So He provided a redemption, and thus 
is the Lord Jesus Christ the “ Lamb slain from the foundation 
of the world.” God is not responsible for sin. He has not ‘ 
created it, and did not desire it. He loathes it, hates it, and 
stands forever and forever opposed to it, determined to crush 
it out at last. All this is true, or the Scriptures lie. All this 
is true, or our highest conceptions of the nature of God are a 
delusion. All this is true, or our moral consciousness bears 
false witness. Sin belongs to man. It is his, and his only. 
His will in rebellion against God is the root of evil. To bring 
this into subjection, a voluntary subjection, is what God is aim- 
ing to effect, and will at last effect. God saves the world 
through Jesus Christ. In him God is reconciling the world to 
Himself. He reveals Himself and His purpose in Christ. 
Christ, only Christ, is the way, the truth, and the life, the 
Mediator between God and men, God’s Vice-gerent in the work 
of redemption. There is no salvation out of Christ, or away 
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from him. In no conceivable way can there be. This is true 
for every individual, true for this world and the next, for time 
and eternity. Salvation is based on repentance and faith in 
Christ. Then is the New Birth, which is a real thing, a 
divine work in the soul. It is a super-natural work — this, or 
nothing! 

The New Birth may be man’s, consciously, experimentally, 
whenever he will. Always is the Holy Ghost influencing, 
pleading with, calling men from sin to God. It never gives 
up. Man may drive away the spirit, fight against it, reject it. 
Forever it returns! There is no escape from God, nor from 
conscience. The Holy Ghost keeps conscience awake ; and it 
will never cease its work until the soul responds. Then is the 
soul born again. Through whatever fiery judgments even, yet 
will not God forsake. It is therefore for man to respond, and 
so be saved. 

Christ sits as a refiner and purifier of silver. It is a fearful 
ordeal to many. It is fearful in proportion to the evil in the 
soul, and the putting off by the soul of the day of its salvation. 

This brings to that which underlies all doctrine, all method, 
all government, all discipline and ritual, all Polity of the 
Church that is worth anything at all, viz., Love. That 
created, and that laid the foundations of salvation. That leads 
to repentance, quickens to faith and newness of life, and for- 
gives sin. That it is which so fearfully and unsparingly 
scourges, often, in order tu benefit; which wounds so sorely, 
only that the healing may be quicker and more perfect. God 
is Love. The manifestation of that love is in Jesus Christ the 
only Saviour, and is organized as a power on earth in the visi- 
ble Church. That love is infinite, quenchless, wadying; and 
is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 
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GENERAL REVIEW. 


The Relation of a True Life toa True Theology. 


Ir Is very instructive sometimes to note how singularly cause and 
effect seem to change places, or in other words how they act and re- 
act on each other, and weave each its respective threads over and 
under those of the other, until it would be difficult to assign to each 
its part of the common web. 

Right doctrine, when sincerely believed, undoubtedly leads, as its 
legitimate cause, to right conduct, or a just and good life. The latter 
is the effect of the former. But sometimes also right conduct, by a 
very natural process, leads to the adoption of right doctrine. A very 
good man cannot always hold a very bad creed; not if he allows him- 
self to reason. Soa very kind-hearted and benevolent man cannot, 
with much thinking, rest satisfied very long with a cruel and vindictive 


doctrine. Sooner or later the sympathies of the heart rebel against 
the faith of the head, and make successful revolution against its tyranny. 


So what in one case is the effect of right doctrine, in the other, be- 


comes the cause of it—at least to some extent. 
It is on this account, in part, that we find satisfaction and encour- 
agement in the steady growth of the philanthropic spirit of the present 


age, well persuaded of the action and reaction of this and kindred 


elements, till the world is renewed, and all the ends of the earth have 


remembered and turned unto the Lord. The noble enterprises ot re- 
ligion and benevolence which enlist so largely the sympathies, of the 
Christian world; enterprises which have done so much to neutralize 


the inequalities and asperities of life, and promise so much in ameliora- 


tion ot the social, moral and physical condition of the millions, es- 
pecially the poor, the sick and outcast — these multiplied and generous 
movements in behalf of suffering humanity, are not without their in- 


fluence on the religious beliefs.of the time. They are exerting a silent 
but efficient power in the work of reforming the theology of churches, 


and changing the faith of their members. Unconscious they may be 
of the influences by which they are coming round into nobler views 


of God, as well as more hopeful views of man; but of the fact itself 
they are quite conscious, quite certain that their faith is slowly en- 


larging, and their confidence in the extent and efficiency of the Divine 
Love steadily increasing, and growing more strong and settled. 
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Ia this we rejoice, not only for Truth’s sake, but also for Love’s. 
sake; for it is easy to see how the more generous and merciful creed 
will reflect back again on the people its own spirit, and quicken to new 
enterprises of philanthropy, new zeal in the combat against evil. And 
so the work of regeneration, continually changing cause and effect, 
will go on both in faith and practice till the grand old prophecies of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, and the all-comprehending promises of the 
Gospel, shall be fulfilled, and sorrow and sighing shall be no more, 
and the joy of innocence and the blessed fellowship of love shall fill 
the hearts, and brighten in the lives of all men. 

Looking to this point, let us ask the question, What can a narrow 
and partial creed do with the philanthropy of this age? with the ever- 
extending spirit of fraternity, which is changing the temper and action 
of the nations, slowly moulding the forms of government, and recon- 
structing all our laws and social institutions? What possible result 
can follow the preaching in this mighty presence, and before its be- 
neficent realities, the doctrines of the church respecting the nature of 
man and the character of God? One only result is possible, and that 


is not an increasing belief of these doctrines, but an increasing doubt, 
ending at last in an entire rejection of them, and of all their kindred. 
This is the prophecy respecting these church dogmas, which the 


present pulse of the world’s heart indicates as certain of fulfilment. 


The truth of this view of the subject is pleasingly illustrated in the 
case of FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, whose name is the synonym of Chris- 
tian sympathy and compassion the world over, and whose loving and 
earnest labors in the Crimean hospitals have been an inspiration and 


a shaping influence in a million hearts and lives. The following ex- 
tracts from an article from her pen in “ Fraser’s Magazine” for May, 
1873, to which our attention has been called by an unknown English 
correspondent, will fully establish our statements, and show our 


readers how fully she is in sympathy with the spirit and teachings of 


Universalist Theology. The character, life and influence of Florence 
Nightingale are our apology, if any be needed, for the length of the 
citations. The article from which they are taken is entitled, “ A Note 


of Interrogation.” 


“It is said of the French soldier in an expeditionary force, that he 
always wants to know where he is going, what he is doing, why he is 
suffering. Except on the condition of letting him know this, yuu will 
not get out of him all he can give. 


“ And if any can justly be called an expeditionary force, it is surely 
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the expedition of mankind sent by God to conquer earth, to conquer 
perfection, to create heaven ! 

“ And how can man give his best unless he knows, unless you will 
try to find out for yourselves and for him, what is God’s plan for him 
in this world and in the next, as it is truly called, — why there are 
such sufferings in this world — who is this God who has put hina here, 
and why He has put him here, and put him here to suffer so much ? 
In short, he wants to know why he is here, where he is going, what 
he is doing, why he is suffering. 

“Ts it not a simple impertinence for preachers and schoolmasters, 
literally ea cathedra, to be always inculcating and laying down what 
they call the commands of God, and never telling us what the God is 
who commands, often indeed representing Him as worse than a devil ? 
‘Because I am God and not man.’ But you represent Him as some- 
thing far below man, worse than the worst man, the worst Eastern 
tyrant that ever was heard of. 

“¢Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength’ Ah, 
from the nent of Him who said those words, they are indeed * the 
first and greatest commandment.’ He who went about doing good, 
who called all of us who are weary and heavy laden to come to Him’ 
who towards His cruel torturers and murderers felt nothing but’ 
‘Father, forgive them, they know not what they do’, He might well ° 
say, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,’ for he needed not to explain 
to us His character. 

“But—and what a descent is here! — for us to lay it down as a 
command to love the Lord God! Alas! poor mankind might easily 
answer: ‘I can’t love because I am ordered, Jeast of all can I love 
One who seems only to make me miserable here, to torture me here- 
after. Show me that He is good, that He is lovable, and I shall love 
Him without being told.’ 

“ But does any preacher show us this? He may say that God is 
good, but he shows Him to be very bad. He may say that God is 
‘Love,’ but he shows him to be hate, worse than any hate of man. 
As the Persian poet says: ‘If God punishes me for doing evil by do- 
ing me evil, how is He better than I?’ And itis hard to answer. 
For certainly the worst man would hardly torture his enemy, if he 
could, for ever. And unless God has a scheme that every man is to 
be saved for ever, it is hard to say in what He is not worse than man. 
For all good men would save others if they could. 

“A poor man, dying in a workhouse, said to his nurse after having 
seen his clergyman: ‘It does seem hard to have suffered so much here, 
only to go to everlasting punishment hereafter.’ Seldom has the feel- 
ing, which must be that of half the world, been so simply expressed. 

“ How, then, is it possible to teach either that God is ‘ Love,’ or that 
God commands any duty, unless God has a plan for bringing each and 
all of us to perfection? How can we work at all if there be not such 
aplan? It is not enough that God should not be willing to punish 
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everlastingly, to show that He is good. He must be accomplishing a 
design, ‘invariable and without a shadow of turning,’ the design to 
save every one of us everlastingly. There must be no giving the go- 
by to searching out, as the very first condition of -religion, whether 
there be such a plan. 

“ Sermons sometimes start from a knowledge (or would-be knowl- 
edge) of human character. But none start from a knowlege of, or 
even an inquiry into, God’s character. 

“ And yet one would think, if this is really His world, if He governs 
by His laws, which are the ‘eflisence of His character, not only the 
universe, but every, the minutest, circumstance in it, it must be of para- 
mount importance to find out what His character is. Else how do we 
know where we are going? 

“Indeed, it may be said that the greatest, the most world-wide, and 
the most fatal mistakes, extending through all time, which have been 
made in this world, have arisen from not understanding His charac- 
ter. . .« 

“Take, e. g., some of the most familiar instances of mistakes arising 
from not understanding the character of God. 

“That God regards suffering as good in itself, that He pays well 
those who inflict it or themselves, is the basis on which was founded 
a very large polity in the Roman Catholic Church. 

“That God has so let go man as to become essentially wicked, for 
which He has instituted no other system of help except letting Another 
pay the penalty for man, was the foundation of another theory of reli- 
gion sometimes called ‘ Evangelical.’ 

“That this barbarising doctrine does not make man barbarous, at 
least not very, can only be because men are so much better than their 


“That God: has made a scheme of salvation and damnation by which 
a certain number of His creatures are ‘saved’ everlastingly, a certain 
number ‘damned’ everlastingly, is considered by all the orthodox 
millions of the Church which calls itself * Christian, whether Roman 
Catholic, Greek, or Protestant, as the fundamental doctrine or one of 
the fundamental doctrines of their faith. 

“ Then the (so-called) ‘ Liberal’ steps in and says, ‘ No, God would 
not be so ill-natured.’ But if you ask the ‘ Liberal’ you will find that 
he does not suppose God has made any other plan — any plan for con- 
ducting each and all of us to perfection; he simply supposes that God 
has no plan at all; or that, it He has, we can’t find it out. . . . 

“It is said that in Japan every one in whose house a fire originates, 
whether accidentally or not, is beheaded without appeal; that is, no 
one looks at his ‘ intentions.’ 

“Is not this something like-the government of God? If one has 
not had the wisdom to prevent the fire, does He the less permit the 
fire to burn us and our children? Does He ‘forgive’ us the conse- 
quences? But there seems in almost all present teaching of Chris- 
tianity an ineradical prepossession that ‘forgiveness’ means the re- 
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moval of future eternal punishment, that God has nothing to do with 
laws regulating or registering results in this world, but that He keeps, 
as it were, a rod in pickle for us in the next; which rod in pickle is 
to be averted, it really seems to be taught, by a certain number of 
ceremonial observances. 

“This is another of those curious practical mistakes extending 
through centuries from misunderstanding the character of God, the 
believing him to be pleased, to be best worshipped, with ceremonial, 
not moral, service. How could this mistake have originated in Chris- 
tianity, since Christ may be said to have preached beyond all other 
things the spiritual service of God, the serving Him by serving man ? 
It is a mistake actually more prevalent now in Christianity than it 
was in some other religions, such as Buddhism.” 


Next follows an attack upon Positivism as “leaving out the most 
inspiring part of life.” Miss Nightingale ends this part of her subject 
’ with the first following paragraph, and then proceeds as we quote: — 


“The world is God’s, not ours. But God-means to make it ours. 
And how can he make it ours, except by leading us, by His invariable 
laws, to know how to govern by them?’ It is law which makes us 
kings. His kingdom is a kingdom of law. Without laws there can 
be no kingdom. He wants to give us His kingdom. How is He to 
do this ? 

“Into this kingdom we scarcely seem up to this time to have ef- 
fected the smallest entrance. And for two reasons : — 

“(a) That we have but the vaguest and most general acquaintance 
with the character of its King, restricted indeed only to a few words, 
to which words mankind attach the most opposite meanings.” (6) 
That we have not us yet even begun to inquire into any method for 
ascertaining the laws of the kingdom, moral philosophy, as I believe 
it is usually called. 

“ And first: 

“(a) It is of no use saying that God is just, unless we define what 
justice is. In all Christian times, people have said that ‘ God is just,’ 
and have credited Him with an injustice such as transcends all human 
injustice that it is possible to conceive, e. g., that He condemns to 
‘everlasting fire, for not being baptized, little babies who certainly 
could not get themselves baptized.. What is the most horrible and 
wholesale infanticide compared with this? Not even that of the 
Frenchwoman farmer of babies who poured vitriol instead of milk 
down the babies’ throats, and dipped their heads in boiling water. For 
she certainly did not mean to do this for eternity. 

“But would God be the more just, even though He does not damn 
the little babies, if He does not save them, if He has no scheme by 
which the little babies, who were never asked whether they would 
come into this world or not, are to be brought to perfect happiness ? 

“ Also, there is extraordinary confusion about what happiness is 
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Whole books have been written to prove that there is a very equal 
distribution of happiness all over the world in all classes and condi- 
tions of men. ‘ Paupers are accustomed to pauperism, rich people are 
accustomed to ennut, savages to savagedom. All these have their 
pleasures.’ This is the argument. Do people who argue thus ever 
ask themselves for one moment what happiness is? Or do they really 
call the excitement of gin, the beastly momentary pleasure of sensu- 
ality. which alone diversify the miserable lives of hundreds of thou- 
sands of London poor. hapniness? Or do they call the dead lock of 
carriages in Hyde Park. with dogs’ heads instead of children’s out of 
window, which is the break to the ennut of the rich, happiness ? 

“ As well might they write to prove that every man in London, 
taking the average. has £10,000 a year, as that every man, taking the 
average, has happiness. 

“ What a poor idea of hanniness this is ! 

“Ts not the happiness of God. so far as we can conceive it, the only 
type of what happiness is? And why has God happiness? Not be- 
cause He can do what He likes. But because what He likes is good. 

“Tt would seem. then. as if we had to define what the very word 
that we are most in the habit of using. happiness (in moral science) 
means, before we can go a sten farther in determining what the moral 
kingdom is, what the laws of the kingdom of God (or of moral science) 
are. 

“Take another word in common use: ‘ Love.’ It is of no use say- 
ing that ‘God is Love.’ unless we define what love will do. That 
‘God is Love’ has been said for eighteen centuries, while the most 
hideous cruelties have been perpetrated in the name of this God of 
‘Love, cruelties such as the most savage hate of savage life had never 
invented. : 

“ Ts all we have to do in theology. all we have to say in moral 
philosophy, only, as sometimes said, by way of illustration, or anec- 
dotes. of a few great principles, such as ‘God is Love,’ ‘ God is just,’ 
‘ God is happy,’ &c., &c.? 

“ Rather, have we not first to lay down the very elementary notions 
and definitions of what these few great principles are, then to extend 
the application of these principles over the whole of the moral world ? 
They coter the whole domain of moral philosophy, the whole field of 
human action. since all human action springs from the great princi- 
ples of the character of God. Therefore we must know what that is. 

“In the very measure of the progress we make in finding out the 
real facts of moral science, e. g., educational science, or the real facts 
of physical science. e. g.. sanitary science, in that very measure those 
facts show the perfect God leading man on to perfection. 

“Take the newspapers of the day for illustrations. (1). Advertise- 
ment of a book: ‘ Fever in London, its Social and Sanitary Lessons.’ 
Exactly as we find out the real facts, we find that every one of those 
facts has attached to it just the lesson which will lead us on to social 
improvement. Were ‘contagion’ a fact, what would be its lesson? 
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To isolate and fly from the fever and cholera patient, and leave him to 
die; to kill the cattle; instead of improving the conditions of either. 
This is the strictly logical ‘lesson’ of ‘ contagion.’ If it is not strictly 
followed, it is only because men are so much better than their God. 
IF ‘contagion’ were a fact — this being the lesson which it teaches — 
can we eseape the conclusion that God is a Spirit of Evil, and not of 
Love? 

“ Now take the real facts of ‘infection.’ What is their lesson? 
Exactly the lesson we should teach, if we wanted to stir man up to 
social improvement. The lesson of ‘infection’ is, to remove the con 
ditions of dirt, of over-crowding, of foulness of every kind under which 
men live. And even were not so-called ‘infectious’ disease attached 
to these conditions by the unchangeable will of God, it would still be 
inseparable from social improvement that these conditions should be 
removed. Disease is Elijah’s earthquake, which forces us to attend, 
to listen to the ‘still small voice.’ May we not therefore say that ‘ in 
fection (facts and doctrine) shows God to be a God of Love? And 
this is but one instance. 

“ (2) The facts of what is more strictly called education, though 
sanitary facts are one of the most powerful means of educating man- 
kind, show, if possible, still more strongly what here has been imper- 
fectly expressed. 

“Two powerful addresses to the Universities of St. Andrews and 
Glasgow take up the subject of education in. its true light, viz., that 
education is to teach men not to know, but to do; that the true end. 
of education is production, that the object of education is not ornamen- ° 
tation, but production, — after man has learnt to produce, then let 
him ornament himself —but ‘production’ in the-widest sense of the 
term. And, to teach man to produce, the educating him to perfect. 
accuracy of thought — and, it might have been added, to accurate 
habits of observation —and to perfectly accurate habits of expression, 
is the main, the constant way — what a grand ‘lesson’ this is. 

“ But to hasten on. The modern Positivists have told us till we, 
are sick and tired of hearing it; the moral world as the physical world 
is entirely governed by laws. This is an undeniable truth. But we 
have never gained one step further — they have not told us what one 
of these laws is. . . 

“Ts it possible to believe if, instead of calling injustice justice i in. 
God, and imitating it, mankind were to lay their heads together in 
order to find out what are the ways for bringing man to perfection, 
what are the laws that govern the moral world? is it possible to 
believe that just as great strides might not be made during the next 
thirty years, in this almost untrodden field, as have been made in the 
field of natural science? that mankind might not be redeemed from 
habitual pauperism, from habitual crime, and that the face of this 
world of men might not be transformed on its way to perfection after 
a manner that ‘eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it en- 
tered into the mind of man to conceive’? Could men have conceived 
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the electric telegraph half a century ago, or even travelling by steam ? 
“Tf, then, moral science, the science of the social and political im- 
provement of man, the science of educating or administering the world 
by discovering the laws which govern man’s motives, his moral nature, 
is synonymous with the study of the character of God, because the 
laws of the moral world are the expressions, and solely the expres- 
sions, of the character of God, shall we not undertake now, with all 
our minds, and with all our souls, and with all our hearts, and with 
all our strength, this study, which is the oldest, the newest, the most 
important, the most untouched, the most Christ-like, the most philo- 
sophical, the most practi¢al, the most human, the most divine, of all 
the work that God has given us to do?” 


The Laws of Moses. 


We propose in this paper a few words regarding the objections to 
the Law of Moses, grounded on the exceeding severity of its penalties, 
and the number of crimes it made punishable with death; to be fol-— 
lowed with some suggestions on the other side. 

In giving laws to a rude and semi-barbarous race like that of the 
Hebrews, just escaped from slavery in a foreign land, and without any 
training but that of the wilderness, it is not to be supposed that in 
morals or politics the highest degree of perfection is to be attained at 
once. It is not to be supposed that the people are to be brought up 
to the loftiest standard, without passing through the intermediate 
steps. ' 

Solon was once asked if the laws he gave the Athenians were the 
best that he could frame. “No,” he replied, “not the best I can 
make, but they are the best the people can bear.” So with the laws 
of Moses — some of them are certainly not the best absolutely, but 
the best the Hebrews could bear in their then state ot civilization. 

As regards capital crimes they may be arranged into four classes —~ 
treason, murder, deliberate abuse of parents, and crimes against nature. 
And these all numbered amount to only seventeen or eighteen. And 
it must not be forgotten that this is more than 3000 years ago, in an 
age of barbarism, and among a rude and rebellious people, ever ready 
on the moment to fall into the vile, sensual and cruel abominations of 
idolatry. 

Now contrast this with the penal legislation of England a little more 
than a hundred years ago, after centuries of Christian influence. It 
is a startling fact that at that period the criminal code numbered, ac- 
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cording to Blackstone, one hundred and sixty offences punishable with 
death! many of them of a trivial nature, petty trespasses on property. 
For example, stealing in a dwelling house to the amount of forty shill- 
ings, in a shop goods to the value of five shillings! counterfeiting 
stamps used in the sale of perfumery, hair-powder, &c. And, aston- 
ishing as it may seem, four-fifths of these offences were made capital 
in the reigns of the first three Georges ! 

Another fact worthy of notice is that the punishments of crime under 
the Law of Moses were not unnecessarily .cruel. We find nothing 
like breaking on the wheel, flaying alive, exposure to wild beasts, torn 
asunder by horses, or crucifixion, the most horrid and barbarous of 
punishments, where the agony is often protracted for days. There is 
one of the number which partakes of the cruel and savage — burning 
alive. It is referred to in Matt. v. 22, “ Whosoever shall say to his 
brother, Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell-fire,” the fire of Gehenna, 
or the valley of Hinnom, the place where criminals were executed. 

It must be allowed that, measured by our standard, some of the 
punishments of Moses were severe for the offences ; but judged by the 
standard of that age, and the state of civilization compared with those 
of other ancient nations, they are certainly far above them on the 
score of humanity. And, moreover, contrasted with the penal legisla- 
tion of many Christian countries even now, the Hebrew code has no 
reason to blush, and is in no danger of losing by the comparison, either 
as regards the number of capital crimes, or the method of inflicting 
the punishments. 

The lex talionis, or the law of retaliation, which Moses introduced 
into his code, was common among all nations at that period. It was 
not an encouragement of private revenge. The punishment was the 
business of a legal tribunal, inflicted after legal proof. It was not an 
absolute law, but the punishment might be compounded for, or satis- 
faction rendered in money or otherwise. 

But in its literal interpretation we cannot approve it for the present 
age, however it might have accorded with the spirit and civilization of 
the age of Moses, and the civil and social condition of the Hebrews. 
Still, as Wines has said in his “ Commentaries,” 

“ Nations are for the most part very tenacious of their customs, and 
very apt to revolt against violent innovations. Wise statesmen, there- 
fore, do not change them suddenly, but lead the people to make the 


change themselves.” “Moses though a real and earnest, was never- 
theless an enlightened and wise, reformer. His policy was to correct 
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errors gradually and with caution, rather than to attempt the sudden 
and violent eradication of them. He well knew that systems of gov- 
ernment grow and assume form and solidity with time.” 


And now, having noticed some of the objections to the Hebrew code 
on the ground of severity and cruelty, we turn to the other side of the 
question, which is not so often brought into review. And while it 
appears that the severity was in keeping with the temper of the age, 
and the civilization of the nation, we shall see that the gentler and 
humane elements of the Mosaic law are in sharp contrast with the 
legislation of contemporary nations, and far in advance of it. There is 
nothing in any ancient code that compares with it in this respect ; 
nothing that so far makes charity, kindness, fraternal feeling, respect 
for age and misfortune, legal obligations. For example, it forbids 
hatred and revenge: 

‘* Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thy heart . . thoushalt not avenge, nor bear 
any grudge against the children of thy people; but thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.’ Levit. via. 

This is very unlike the spirit of heathen legislation, which is not 
specially occupied with the feeling cherished, if only the outward act 
conforms to law. But again it is enacted — we say enacted, for we 
must keep constantly in mind that these are not exhortations, but 
actual laws, that they show us.not only the religion but the govern- 
ment of the Hebrews; and that any violation would give the injured 
party the right to seek redress in a court of justice — it is enacted as 
follows : 

‘*If thou meet thine enemy’s ox or his ass going astray, thou shalt surely bring it 
back to him again. If thou seest the ass of him that hateth thee lying (fallen) under 
his burden, and thou wouldest forbeur to help him, thou shalt surely help him.” 
Exod. xxiii. 

What a law is this for an age of cruelty and barbarism, which en- 
couraged hatred and revenge. How divine in comparison with the 
ethics of some of the philosophers, who taught that the forgiveness of 
injuries was unmanly and cowardly. And how is it that Moses should 
be so many centuries in advance of all other legislators ; nay, so many 
centuries in advance of the Christian practice of to-day? If he bad 
no divine guidance, we can only say that he was himself the living 
-miracle of the age. And while in some things, which perhaps we do 
not understand owing to our ignorance of the time, the circumstances 
and surroundments of the people, we must allow for the difference of 
.1500 years; yet in some other things there is such a likeness in the 
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divine and humane spirit of the teachings of Moses and Jesus, that we 
can not but feel they both come from the same heavenly fountain. 


“ Thou shalt not oppress an hired servant that is poor and needy, whether he be of 
thy brethren, or of thy strangers that are in thy land within thy gates. At his day 


thou shalt give him his hire, neither shall the sun go down upon it, for he is poor, and 


setteth his heart upon it — lest he cry against thee to the Lord, and it be sin unto thee.” 
Deut. xxiv. 


What a generous regard for the rights and the wants of the poor. 
Not only shall they be secure against oppression on the part of their 


employers, receiving a just compensation for their labor; but the 
wages shall be paid promptly on the day they are earned or due. The 
sun shall not go down upon it in the hands of the employer; for the 


poor toiler needs it for bread for himself and family. 
How kindly is the spirit of this legislation, and how beautiful in 


contrast with the laws and customs of that age among the Egyptians, 
from whose servitude they had just come out; and of later ages among 


the Greeks and Romans, where law and custom were the enemies of 


the poor and the friends of the rich, And might not the people of 


this age be profited by considering the righteousness of this law? Do 
not justice and mercy often cry out in these days against the hire of 
the poor laborer withheld from him, not only beyond the going down 


of the sun, but for weeks and months? And is there not in many 


cases great suffering to himself and family consequent upon this neg- 
lect and indifference? Again it was enacted: 


“ And when ye reap the harvest of your land, thou shalt not wholly reap the corners 
of thy field, neither shalt thou gather the gleanings of thy harvest. And if thou hast 


forgotten a sheaf in the field, thou shalt not go again to fetch it: it shall be for the 


stranger, for the fatherless and the widow; that the Lord thy God may bless thee in.all 
the work of thine hands. When thou gatherest the grapes of thy vineyard, thou shalt 
not glean it afterward, and gather every grape: thou shalt leave them for the poor and 
the stranger. When thou beatest thine olive tree, thou shalt not go over the boughs a 
second time —it shall be for the stranger, for the fatherless, and for the widow.” 
“Thou shalt remember that thou wast a bondman in Egypt—therefore I command 


thee to do this thing.” Levit. via. ; Deut. awiv. 

Can anything be more thoughtful and humane than this law, so 
strikingly illustrated by the beautiful story of Ruth? What paternal 
care for the poor and unfortunate, the struggling widow, and the help- 
less orphan. And how admirable the lesson of human kindness and 
fraternal sympathy thus enforced upon the attention of the more for- 
tunate and happy. And how singularly touching the allusion which 
makes the groundwork of this law of mercy and charity —* For thou 
shalt remember that thou wast a bondman in Egypt ” — that thou also 
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wast once poor, and oppressed, and in daily need and distress — 
“therefore I command thee to do this thing.” 

Where in the civilization of this age, where in the legislation of any 
Christian nation of this day, do we find anything that surpasses these 


general provisions for the poor and the unhappy, these statutes ven- 
erable with the years of thirty-three centuries and more? It is said 
that it was formerly a common custom in England and Ireland. 
“The poor went into the fields, and collected the straggling ears of 


corn after the reapers: and it was long supposed that this was their 


right recognized by law.” But years ago it was settled in a court of 
law that they cannot claim this as a right, and the custom is prohibited, 
except where the proprietor permits it of his own charity and good 


will. 


“Thou shalt not curse the deaf, nor put a stumbling block before the blind, but shalt 
fear thy God.’’ ‘‘ Thou shalt rise up before the hoary head, and honor the face of the 
old man; and fear thy God. Iam the Lord.” Levit. ziz. 


How mindful of the unfortunate is the first of these laws; and how 


fitting and thoughtful the last, how decent and becoming. Young 


America of this day, might well consider the requirement to reverence 

the hoary head, and honor the face of the aged and the venerable. 
‘*Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the servant which is escaped from his mas- 

ter unto thee: He shall dwell with thee, even among you, in that place which he shall 


choose in one of thy gates, where it liketh him best: thou shalt not oppress him.” 


Deut. xxiii. 

How sharply this contrasts with our old Fugitive Slave Law! A 
few years ago, with all our loud boast of Christian teaching, of civili- 
zation and republicanism, we ought to have seen and felt, in view of 
this old Hebrew law against sending back the fugitive, that our true 


historical position, when this law was enacted, was on the other ‘side 
of Mount Sinai, out in the wilderness, toward Egypt, a long way. 


Is “ Eternal” Punishment Endless ?} 


The above is the title to a new contribution to the literature of the 
doctrine of endless punishment by an “ orthodox minister.” The book 


contains nothing new to a well informed Universalist, but it is scholarly, 
manly, just to all parties, honest in its criticisms, and Christian in 
spirit, and will doubtless be useful among many whom our books do 
not reach. It is another proof of the ever-growing uneasiness and dis- 


1Js ‘Eternal’? Punishment endless? Answered by a restatement of the Original Scrip- 


ture Doctrine, by an Orthodox Minister of the Gospel. Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 
$1.00. 
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satisfaction of the orthodox clergy, laity and believers generally, with 
the demands made on their faith and sympathies by this heathen 
dogma, to which the Church has been wet nurse for the past fifteen 
hundred years. It is another proof that, in the words of another 
“orthodox minister,” it is “a dying belief”; dying because there is 
nothing in the “ pure milk of the word” from which it can draw nour- 
ishment or support. 

The author is not a Universalist, he thinks the Bible does not reveal 
‘a restoration for the lost, though it may be allowed the Christian to 
entertain a hope in this direction. His investigations at present end 
in the conclusion that the Bible, while teaching Future punishment in 
terms sufficiently explicit and severe for the purposes of moral govern- 
ment, “«does not positively declare the duration of punishment.” An 
independent and unprejudiced criticism repudiates the popular inter- 
pretation put upon some of the words of Scripture on this subject; 
and “the best light of modern scholarship ” shows that “ eternal” pun- 
ishment cannot be proved to be “ endless,” that the Hebrew olam, and 
the Greek atonios, are expressive only of indefinite duration. 

The author says that his pages were written “at first solely for the 
eye of a dear relative who desired to know the utmost that God, as 
distinct from some ot his expositions, required her to believe respect- 
ing the future state of lost souls”; and that now at her request they 
are offered to “a large class of inquiring minds in the evangelical 
churches ” who question and doubt the common belief on the subject. 
And he adds, significantly, that “ to be assured what one is not required 
to believe is often helpful to a doubt-encompassed soul, and vital to 
its victory in the conflict between faith and unbelief;” that in this 
way “a struggling swimmer may be lightened of a weight that 
threatens to engulph him in the depths of infidelity.” 

So at last our orthodox brothers are beginning to see what long 
time ago we told them —that the dogma of endless torment is the 
great stumbling block over which thousands are falling “into the 
depths of infidelity,” They have come half way to us on this, and 
other important pvints: we have only to labor and to wait, and in time 
they will come the other half. For, as our author says, “ When the 
texts, which in the common version have stood as the Gibraltar of the 
‘dogma of endless punishment, are tested by a rigorous and impartial 
exegesis of the original language, it is found that they by no means 
require us to believe that doctrine.” 

Of course the writer enters into an extended examination of the 
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usage and value of the words ation and aionios ; aud, dissenting from 
the criticisms of Prof. Bartlett and Dr. Robinson, he accepts the defi- 
nitions ot Prof. Tayler Lewis and Dr. Edward Beecher. Those who 
have read the thorough and comprehensive treatise of Rev. J. W. 
Hanson on these words, will not find anything new in the argument 
of this portion of the book, which follows to the same result, viz. : 
‘that the adjective @onian, neither by itself nor by what it derives 
from its noun gon, gives any testimony to the endlessness of future 
punishment.” The author further says that “we speak scripturally of 
‘eternal punishment’ only when we drop from the phrase the idea of 
duration, and mean simply the punishment taking place in eternity.” 
In commenting on the “everlasting punishment” and the “life eter- 
nal” of Matt. xxv. 46, it does not escape him that avonios is employed 
to express quality rather than duration. “ onian life primarily de- 
notes a certain kind of life.” . . “The punishment, like that life, is 
primarily defined by the term @onian as of a certain kind, rather than 
of a certain length.” 

In examining other passages employed in suppport of the dogma, 
the author in substance accepts our interpretation of such texts as 
“ He that .is unjust, let him be unjust still”; “the sin unto death” ; 
“if the tree fall to the south, or toward the north,”; “thou shalt 
by no means come out till thou hast paid the uttermost farthing”; the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus; “ye shall die in your sins,” ; 
“better for that man if he had never been born,” ete. In regard to 
the doctrine of the “ Last Judgment,” he has some sensible remarks, 
and endorses the saying of Schiller—‘“The world’s history is the 
world’s judgment.” 

One of the most interesting chapters of the work is that on “The 
Historical Objection” raised to the conclusion reached in his Essay. 
In this he quotes Doderlein and Neander as to the prevalence of Uni- 
versalism in the primitive church, and does justice to the Alexandrian 
and Antiochian Schools, and to the Universalist Fathers of the early 
centuries —as Clement, whom he calls “a great teacher”; Origen, 
“Who was by far the greatest light of the first three centuries” ;. 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, “the first oriental theologian ot his time,” 
and “ Master of the East”; Gregory of Nyssa, -‘one of the most emi- 
nent theologians of the time as Dr. Schaff observes,” &c. He shows 
also that Justin Martyr, Irenzus, and others probably believed in 
annihilation rather than endless punishment; and states tliat “the 
endlessness of future punishment was first authoritatively announced. 

NEW SERIES, VOL XIII 32 
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as an article of the orthodox creed in the year 544, at the instance of 
the Emperor Justinian I., an authority in theological matters of equal 
respectability with Henry VIII. of England.” The following will 
interest our readers: 


“ Starting, as we view it, from a hint of Tertullian (died a. p. 220), 
who supposed that the slight faults of the righteous would be atoned 
for after their death merely by “a delay of their resurrection,” the 
notion of a middle state of purification, for the benefit of baptized 
and penitent, but faulty, people on their way to heaven, was first 
stated, as Neander thinks, by Cyprian (a. D. 258); was declared by 
Augustine (a. D. 430) not ‘incredible ;’ was asserted by Gregory the 
Great (A. D. 604) ‘worthy of belief;’ and, with varied amplification, 
has become one of the most potent doctrines of that church which 
reckons more souls in her communion than any other in Christendom. 
Denying the benefits of Purgatory only to the unbaptized and the ex- 
communicate, the doctrine, not only of the Roman Catholic Church, 
but of the Old Catholic from the third century, has been for all souls 
who accept her last consolations, practically restorationist. As opposed 
to this, the doctrine of the reformed churches reacted with a severity, 
and sometimes an atrocity, quite foreign to the primitive age. The 
modern Protestant doctrine of hell has far exceeded in horror the 
views entertained, for instance, by that one church-teacher of the 


primitive period to whom Protestants are wont to accord a special rev- 
erence as a sort of forefather of the Reformation” — Augustine. 


Tn this connection he cites a paragraph from Brownson’s Review as 
to the opinions and teachings of Augustine respecting the punishments 
of the damned to which we must give place; because it confirms what 
we stated several years ago in an article on the same subject. Brown- 
son’s language is even more emphatic than was ours. As will be seen, 
the belief of Augustine, who is claimed as the father of modern Cal- 
vinism, is in marked contrast with it on the point in review: 


“Eternal death is a subsidence into a lower form of life, a lapse 
into an inferior mode of existence, a privation of the highest vital in- 
flux from God in order to everlasting life, or supreme beatitude, but 
not of all vital influx, in order to an endless existence which is a partial 
and incomplete participation in good. . . . There is no trace [in 
A.] of the idea that God hates a portion of His creatures with an ab- 
solute, infinite, and eternal hatred, and is hated with a perfect and 
eternally enduring hatred by them in return, to the utmost extent of 
their capacity. . . . There is no trace of the idea that God has 
withdrawn Himself from a portion of His creatures, except so far as 
to retain them in existence: . . . that those who die in siu lose 
all that is good in their nature, and all good of existence, become com- 
pletely evil, and continue to grow everlastingly in the direction of an 
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infinite wickedness, which merits a corresponding degree of pain. On 
the contrary, St. Augustine teaches that God preserves in endless ex- 
istence those creatures who have forfeited their capacity of attaining 
to the supreme good, because of the good of which they are still capa- 
ble. . . . However great their suffering from the pain of loss, or 
the pain of sense may be, according to the doctrine of St. Augustine, 
it cannot be such throughout eternity as to destroy the good of exist- 
ence, and make it a pure, unmitigated, penal evil to live forever.” 


After repeating his statement that the dogma is the cause of increas- 
ing infidelity, he declares that “ Universalism is no longer restricted 
within denominational lines, but is now diffused more widely than some 
suspect”; that “the preaching of the doctrine is largely neutralized 
by a latent Universalism even within the walls of evangelical churches” ; 
that some of the clergy “dare not reinvestigate the dogma in an im- 
partial, scientific method, lest they bring themselves into conflict with 
the creed they are expected to defend,” and closes as follows: 


“ Meanwhile the creed-doctrine of an endless punishment is seldom 
discussed from the pulpit, and never willingly heard by the pews. Oc- 
casionally the denominational weekly undertakes to stretch the slack 
chords to concert pitch by.a reiteration of the old arguments. Mean- 
while the Restorationists are continually pointing at our embarrassed, 
uncertain, divergent, and apparently transitional views. This state of 
things on our side gives them a manifest advantage on the whole sub- 
ject. They feel sure of their position; we, as a body, do not feel 
equally sure of ours. It is the duty of the hour for scholarly men 
among us, holding to the supreme authority of the written Word of 
God, to reinvestigate the whole subject in a spirit as free as science 
herself from bondage to creed-forms, and animated by a pure desire, 
whatever may become of traditional beliefs, to get at the exact objec- 
tive truth so far as God has revealed it, and no further. For where 
the minds of so many earnest Christians are still in such suspense as 
now, upon a doctrine heretofore supposed to be so clearly revealed as 
this, it becomes altogether probable that, with reference to their in- 
quiries, a fresh illustration will be given to that undying maxim of the 
pastor of our Pilgrim fathers, that ‘God hath yet more truth and light 
to break forth from His Holy Word.’” 


Religious World. 


Some statements were made at a recent meeting of: the London Society 
ef Biblical Archeology which go to prove that some uf the Assyrian and 
Chaldean legends brought ‘to light by the researches of Mr. George 
Smith, were not fragments of divine revelations as supposed, but allego- 
ries invented by the early races of mankind to deseribe natural phe- 
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nomena, particularly those in the realm of astronomy. So it would 
seem that evangelical interpreters can get no help from Assyria in sup- 
port of a literal interpretation of the Scriptural allusions to ‘‘ Fallen 
Angels,’’ ‘‘ War in Heaven,’’ &. Atthe meeting named Mr. Boscawen 
read a paper on the Babylonian legends of ‘‘ Wars in Heaven,’ the 
object of which was to show that these had all a purely atmospheric 
origin. The war of the seven evil spirits against the moon is expressly 
stated, in the Accadian hymn which records it, to have been a mythological 
description of an eclipse ; and the seven evil spirits themselves are de- 
scribed as the dark storm-clouds. Their leader must be identified with 
Tiamat, ‘‘ the dragon of the sea,’’ whose name, which signifies ‘‘ the 
deep,’’ denotes the anarchit powers of the universe and represents both the 
night and the tempest. The Heavenly champion who subdues these 
powers of darkness and restores light and order to the world is always 
Merodach ; and Merodach, as his name and attributes prove, is merely 
a form of the Sun-god. In his solar character he is also the mediator 
and benefactor of mankind. 


— In connection with the above we may remark that Mr. Smith, who 
by this time has returned from Assyria has discovered the ruins of a 
city which he believes to be Carchemish, the capital of the Hittites. 
These ruins promise to yield as interesting and important a collection of 
remains as Nineveh itself. The native name of the place, he finds, was 
the Gate City, and the numerous specimens of sculpture he has come 
across among its ruins show that Hittite art was partly Egyptian, partly 
Assyrian in character. In fact, the Hittite capital formed the meeting- 
place of Egyptian and Assyrian influences in the East. One very inter- 
esting fact which has resulted from his discovery is the confirmation it 
has afforded of the conjecture that the mysterious Hamathite hiero- 
glyphics were of Hittite invention, as he has found a monolith on the 
spot covered with these characters. 


— The Catholic press is stirred to wrath at the prospect of a partial 
toleration of Protestantism in Spain. The following scraps from the 
Tublet and the Crusader will show the arrogant spirit in which they treat 
the religion of the great body of the American people, and what we may 
expect should they ever gain a majority of votes throughout the States. 
The Church first — after that politics and the Constitution : 


‘«¢¢ The only true toleration is in protecting the Catholic from insult.’ 
Said insult is the presence of Protestants. ‘They have as much right 
to keep them [Protestants] out of their land as to keep out the plague 
or cholera.’ ‘he suggestion that a persecuting Catholic ought not to 
complain of Protestant persecution is declared to be ‘ completely without 
reason’ ; for ‘it is a very different thing when the Catholic Church per- 
secutes and when any of the sects presume to do so.’ ‘ Protestant per- 
secution means sectarian tyranny — it is the highest impudence of vanity 
and conceit ; but Catholic ‘‘ persecution ’?— to use the word popularly 
—is the legislating for what God reveals.’ ”’ 
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— We have already referred to the various projects for flooding por- 
tions of the Sahara Desert, the French proposing to introduce the waters 
of the Mediterranean, and the British those of the Atlantic. Mr. M’Ken- 
zie, the originator of the latter project, has left London for Western 
Africa to make the necessary preliminary surveys for turning the waters 
of the Atlantic into the great sink basin which extends from the valley 
of the Bella to Timbuctoo. He 1s confident that a canal eight or nine 
miles in length will accomplish his object, and bring the mysterious capi- 
tal of equatorial Africa within six or seven days’ sail of the Thames. 


— The Church Missionary Society has resolved to carry the Gospel to 
the powerful Mohammedanized tribes who live back of Sierra Leone and 
on the upper banks of the Niger. For this purpose the translation of 
the Scriptures into the Foulah, Mandingo, and Hausa languages is to be 
furthered as rapidly as possible in connection with the British Bible 
Society. : 

An important fact is mentioned by M. de Lesseps regarding the in- 
fluence of the Suez Canal on the climate of Egypt. He states that while 
the canal was being dug, from 1854 to 1870, it scarcely rained once a 
year. Now, on the contrary, it rains at least twice a month, and dew 
falls abundantly. In consequence of this, vegetation has begun to spring 
up in the very desert. The climate of Suez has been also modified ; and 
the intense heat of summer abated. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1. Heaven our Home: The Christian Doctrine of the Resurrection; showing Man the 
Victor over Sin and Death. A Comfort to all who mourn, and a Help to such as need 
Faith in God and Hope of Heaven. By G. W. Quniby, D.D. $1.50. For sale at 37 
Cornhill. 

This book is Universalist whenever the subject treated takes a shape 
which requires an avowal of the author’s beliefs; but Christians of all 
creeds, and unbelievers of all classes, have a common interest in the 
argument and the illustrations by which it is fortified. His opening 
chapters take up the question of a future life, and introduce an argu- 
ment which we have often employed, and which has always seemed to 
us to have great weight —“ the longing after immortality,” as related 
to the fact that everywhere in Nature the existence of a natural want 
is proof of the existence of a corresponding supply. If any animal or 
plant is created with a certain want or need, even the smallest leaf or 
insect, it is the universal law of the physical world that provision is 
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made for its gratification —why should this want of the soul, this 
longing after immortality be the only exception? Why should the 
lesser needs of the body be so carefully and invariably provided for, 
and this supreme want of the soul wholly and wilfully neglected? 
Why should the otherwise uniform law be violated just at the point 
where, above all others, it should be rigorously observed ? 

Then we have chapters on the Nature of the Resurrection, and its 
Harmony with natural phenomena, which show that a resurrection, 
or life after the destruction of the earthly body, is not only not opposed 
to, but in marked accord with the facts of Nature. And in this part 
of his inquiry the author introduces some very beautiful, instructive 
and striking confirmations of the argument from the insect and vegeta- 
ble world, in which it is seen that the spirit is absolutely independent 
of bodily organization ; that the spirit, and not the body, is the Man, 
and that the death of the body is therefore no proof that the Man dies. 

Many persons will probably question the validity of the proofs pre- 
sented in chapter viii. on “The Soul’s Triumph over the Body,” but 
we long ago refrained from denying alleged facts of human experience, 
because they were beyond the orbit of our own personal observation. 
We may not, we do not accept them in full faith, but we do not there- 
fore reject them as unworthy of confidence and all consideration. On 
the contiary we have sometimes thought that, in rare instances, it was 
granted to some gifted souls, especially in the hour of death, to rise 
above the limitations of ordinary human experience, and to behold 
with spiritual vision things not visible to the mortal eye. And he 
must be a very wise, or a very foolish, man who on the threshold of 
investigation pronounces all such asserted experiences a fraud, or a 
delusion. And saving this we add only that we should be grateful for 
proofs so conclusive as to remove all possible doubt and hesitation. 

Dr. Quinby next proceeds to discuss the nature and results of the 
resurrection, and to show that it involves a moral change, a complete 
spiritual renewal and anastasis, an uplifting of the whole man to a 
higher, heavenly condition, in which he will see: things in their true 
relations, and rise up out of all his earthly entanglements, infirmities 
and imperfections. In this part of his work his arguments from reason 
and Scripture are equally sound and cogent, and discover no fear that 
in asserting the omnipotence of Divine Truth and Love, he lessens 
man’s responsibility or freedom of choice. The soul chooses the good, 
because in the unclouded atmosphere of the resurrection world it sees 
and knows it to be good. 

Following this are chapters on the conditions of the future life, in 
which the author in the true spirit of liberty and charity offers his 
opinions, and leaves the reader to accept, or reject, or modify them, as 
may suit his views; insisting only that, if the term Heaven has any 
meaning, it implies a sinless condition. By this is not meant imme- 
diate perfection at death, but a state of ever increasing growth in 
ae and spiritual power, a perpetual reaching up to higher and 

etter. 
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Dr. Quinby next considers the various questions, difficulties and ob- 
jections which have found expression in the letters of his correspon- 
dents — Shall we continue to sin in the resurrection state? Are all 
equally happy there? Shall we know each other? Do the inhabi- 
tants of heaven know what is going on upon earth, and if so how can 
they be happy? &c. In the main his answers seem to us satisfactory 
to the reasonable and unprejudiced mind. The book shows a diligent 
study of the Scriptures, and occasionally there are new readings of 
old texts which are entitled to careful: consideration, as that on page 
57, “we shall not all sleep.” On the whole we regard Mr. Quinby’s 
volume as a very useful and acceptable contribution to the theological 
and consolatory literature of our denomination, and as soon as its 
character and merits are known we predict for it an extensive circula- 
tion. Some doubtless will dissent from certain arguments and criti- 
cisms of the author, but if their objections are stated in the same 
kindly spirit which pervades the book, Christian freedom and charity 
will lose nothing by the discussion. 


2. A Study of Hawthorne. By George P. Lathrop. J. R. Osgond. $1.50. 
Fanshawe and Other Pieces. The Dolliver Romance and Other Pieces. By Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. 2 Vols. $3.00, 


Mr. Lathrop has gratified in part the universal desire to know more 
of the inner life, the fancies, dreams, aspirations and seekings of the 
man’ who wrote “The Scarlet Letter,” “The House of the Seven 
Gables,” “The Marble Faun,” &c. Every one will welcome a book, 
if founded on authentic material, which lets us into the secret soul and 
thought of one who was gifted with such wonderful insight into the 
souls of others; who could look straight into the human heart, trace 
its nervous fibre through all its windings, disentangle its mingled and 
interlacing threads, follow its impulses and motives into all their hid- 
den retreats, and finally drag them forth to the light. 

Mr. Lathrop has profited by his privilege as a member of the family, 
having familiar converse with those who saw most of him, and knew 
him most intimately, as well as the use of family papers and records 
which have never passed out of the sanctuary of ‘home; and out of 
these, and such other memoranda and reminiscences as he could gather 
from literary friends, he has constructed what he regards as a true 
exhibit of Hawthorne’s real character and genius. 

The introductory portion might well be spared, having no value, 
nor interest, nor information; but the description of the school-boy, 
his physical and mental sensitiveness, his peculiar tastes and habits, 
the first signs and manifestations of his genius, and his early drift 
toward literature as an occupation, or profession, is one of the most 
attractive portions of the book, and furnishes just the kind of informa- 
tion the reader desires. 

It is a happy circumstance that the publishers should at the same 
time have given the public the last two volumes named, “Fanshawe 
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and Other Pieces,” including also some passages of the “ Dolliver Ro- 
mance.” These furnish materials for judgment of young Hawthorne in 
his first attempts at his peculiar style of fiction. And the reader will 


be delighted to study this first effort and discover if possible what it 
was that made it so hateful to its author, and led him so savagely to 


hunt up every volume of it for destruction; a hunt so successful that, 
it is said, not a half-dozen copies were left in existence. 


8. Working People and their Employers. By Washington Gladden. Lockwood, 
Brooks & Co. $1.75. 


Mr. Gladden, when he writes, usually has something to say which 
is entitled to a hearing, and these Lectures or Sermons of his are surely 
of this sort. He thinks that now Slavery is disposed of, the next 
question of importance for the American people to consider is the rela- 


tion of capital to labor; in other words, the welfare and true social 


and civil, or rather political, position of the free laborer. Indeed Mr. 


Gladden believes that this great question is coming to the front, 
whether we will or not, and that the relation of the laboring masses 
to the State will at no distant day compel the attention of the wealthy 
and governing classes. 


He seeks to discuss the matter in the light of Christian teaching 
and obligation, and feels that it is a fitting theme for the pulpit and 


the Lord’s day. The questions involved are largely moral questions, 
and touch the very marrow of that religion of love and good will 
toward man of which Christ was the founder. What then can be more 
fitting than that his ministers should take them up, and treat them in 


the spirit of Christ, and thus check the bitterness and antagonism 80 
rapidly growing up between rich and poor, the rulers and the ruled. 


4. The Gospels and Epistles of John, with Notes by Henry Cowles, D.D. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.50. 


While this volume is marked with great candor of criticism and good 


judgment in exposition, even more so than its predecessors ; it dis- 
plays at the same time, the traditional prejudices, blindness, and unac- 
countable reasonings of all so called evangelical commentaries. What 
can be more stupid reasoning than that which makes Thomas’s excla- 
mation of amazement, My Lord! and my God! blasphemy unless 
Christ was the Supreme Deity! And what sort of logic is that which 
argues the Deity of the Son of Man from the words “All power is 
given me in heaven and in earth”? If he to whom the power was 
given was Almighty God, who or what is the Giver? And yet, rea- 
soning in this loose way, Dr. Cowles can say at the same time, that 
Christ “ is never represented to be Lord of all in such sense as to shut 
out God’s supremacy.” 

But while indulging in these absurdities Dr. Cowles is frank enough 
to confess that the doctrine of the Trinity eludes the grasp of human lan 
guage, and is beyond explanation ; and he deals fairly with the “ Thre 
Heavenly Witnesses,” 1 John vy. 7. And in his closing dissertation 
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he again shows himself fair, fearless and critical in showing that the 
kingdom of Christ began with the fall of Jerusalem and the abolition 
of the Law Dispensation ; that his coming upon earth is not in visible 
form, to set up an outward kingdom, but that his true reign is spiritual, 


in the hearts of his disciples, and in this sense is everlasting, and per- 
petually increasing in extent and glory. 


5. Life of Israel Putnam (“ Old Put’), Major General in the Continental Army. By 
oe Tarbox. With Map and Illustrations. 8 vo. pp. 390. Lockwood, Brooks 
0. $2.50. 


With the necessary documents it would not seem difficult to make 


the story of Putnam’s Life exceedingly interesting, fascinating 
indeed to all who love adventure, daring and hardihood. His life 
was full of adventure, for he lived in stirring times when the French 
and Indians kept every man who was a soldier on the alert ; and after- 


ward when the “British Red-coats” tried their hand at frightening the 
farmers at Concord and Lexington. Mr. Tarbox has diligently sought 


out all the documents and traditions bearing on the subject, and shows 
that he has made his book a labor of love. Young and old will follow 
our hero with undiminished admiration to the last, through the French 


and Indian wars, and through all his Revolutionary campaigns from 
the time he left his plow in the furrow until, struck with paralysis, he 
was obliged in 1779 to retire from the army. 

Mr. Tarbox has taken bold stand in behalf of “Old Put” as the 
actual and active commander during the memorable fight on Bunker 
Hill. He certainly makes some strong points in the case; but we are 
not so thoroughly versed in the details as to presume to judge between 


him and Dr. Frothingham. The publishers deserve great praise for 
the style in which the book is gotten up; and specially for the gen- 
erous type, so welcome to weary eyes. It is a timely volume for this 
Centennial Year. 


6. History of the United States of America, from the Discovery of the Continent. By 
George Bancroft. Thoroughly Revised. In six volumes. Vols. V. and VI. Little, 
Brown & Co. $2.25 per volume. 

And so ends the Centenary Edition of this great national work, a 
work which, like Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, will never have to be 
done again, will never be displaced by any subsequent attempt at 
writing the history of the United States of America, from the dis- 
covery of the continent to the peace of 1783. 

Mr. Bancroft has had the benefit of forty years for additions, sub- 
tractions, corrections and revisions. He has improved his opportuni- 
ties. He has had free access to libraries, and family papers both in 
Europe and America; his correspondence has been world-wide; he 
has neglected no occasion for obtaining new matter, and verifying or 
modifying the statements of earlier editions. The result of it all is 
that we have in this Centenary edition as complete a history of the 
colonization of the country, the religious and political character of the 
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people, the causes which led to the separation from England, the 
events political and military of the revolution, the federation of the 
colonies, and the difficulties and intrigues attending the adoption of 
the Treaty of Peace, as we shall ever have, now or hereafter. 

We commend this history especially to the young men of our day. 
We wish it could be made a part of every academic and collegiate 
course of historical study. Nothing could be more useful and helpful 
to those who are to do the voting and legislating in coming years ; 
nothing is more imperatively needed by those who are to have part in 
administering the government, and shaping the doubtful future of this 
truly “great country.” In no possible way can a father spend fifteen 
dollars to better profit in the education of his sons, than in the pur- 
chase of these volumes. 

The Index, of 140 pages, is the admirable work of Mr. S. R. 
Crocker, editor of the “ Literary World,” for which every reader will 
give him hearty thanks. And let us add here that Mr. Bancroft seems 
to us to have made a great mistake in his omission of all reference to 
authorities. To the inquiring student of the history this is a great 
annoyance, and we cannot imagine what could have moved the author 
to detract from the usefulness of his labors by such a serious draw- 
back. If he did not wish to mar the beauty and symmetry of his 
pages by constant breaks and references, he might at least have fur- 
nished an appendix giving the books, documents and authorities on 
which he rests the statements of the several chapters of the work. 


7. The Mikado’s Empire. Book I.— History of Japan from 660 B. C. to 1872 A. D. 
Book II. — Personal Experiences, Observations, and Studies in Japan, 1870-1874. By 
William Elliot Griffis, A. M., late of the Imperial University, Tokio, Japan. Harper 
& Brothers. $3.00. 

In this volume we have something new, and as instructive as it is 
entertaining, viz.: a trustworthy history of ancient Japan, and an 
equally reliable account of Japan as it is, and of the recent memorable 
revolution which made it what it is to-day —the foremost of the 
oriental nations. ‘The history of Japan is drawn almost wholly from 
the native records, which are ample and written with great care and 
detail, both public and private. The “ History of Great Japan,” and 
“ Japanese Military History,” are national works, represented as writ- 
ten in an elegant and polished style, and showing great research and 
critica] use of material. 

The inhabitants of Japan are descendants of two races, the conquered 
who came from north-eastern Asia, and the conquerors who came up 
from the south. The ancient history, like that of most eastern 
nations, runs back to the reign of Chaos, and is so mixed up with the 
race of gods and goddesses, that there is nothing reliable until it comes 
down to the beginning of our own era, when the story begins to clear 
itself of the legendary element and become historical. We have not 
space to follow it out in detail, and must refer the reader to the book 
itself for a narrative surprisingly fresh and interesting. 
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The chapters in which Mr. Griffis gives an account of the mythology 
and ancient religion of Japan, are of great interest. He states 
that “among the various sects of Buddhism, the understanding of the 
doctrine of Nirvana varies greatly. Some believe in the total nonen- 
tity of the human soul, the utter annihilation of consciousness; while 
others, on the contrary, hold that, as part of the divine whole, the 
human soul enjoys a measure of conscious personality.” By the time 
Buddhism entered Japan, 1200 years from its birth, our author says 

‘¢ The bare and bald original doctrines of Shaka (Buddha) were glorious in the apparel 
with which Asiatic imagination and priestly vanity had clothed and adorned them. 
The ideas of Shaka had been expanded into a complete theological system, with all the 
appurtenances of a stock religion. It had a vast and complicated ecclesiastical and 
monastic machinery, a —- and sensuous paradise, definitely located hells and 
purgatories, populated with a hierarchy of titled demons, and furnished after the most 


approved theological fashion. Of these, the priests kept the keys, regulated the ther- 
mometers, and timed and graded the torture or bliss.’’ 


The account of Shintoism, the early belief of Japan, and which now, 
through the influence of the government, aims to displace Buddhism, 
will interest the reader, though he must allow for the fact that it has 
been greatly changed for the better in later ages, a fact to which the 
author does scanty justice. In truth we think the article in Harper’s 
Biblical Cyclopedia a far more complete and satisfactory statement of 
the subject. . 

Probably the most informing and interesting chapter in the book is 
that which gives us the history of the “ Recent Revolution in Japan.” 
It is altogether the most important and valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of Japanese character, politics and internal civil structure 
which has ever been made, and was so regarded at the time of its first 
publication in the North American. It is a wonder-story of facts 
which may well astonish those who have regarded Japan as one among 
many examples of oriental ignorance, barbarism, corruption and weak- 
ness. It will be seen that the revolution which has destroyed the 
despotism of the Tycoons with their 80,000 spies and retainers, 
abolished feudalism, changed the entire form and administration of the 
government, brought the country out of its long isolation into contact 
with the ideas, culture, arts and civilization of America and Europe, 
and made it the foremost nation of the East, was not an accident, or 
a sudden cataclysm, but a result which had long heen in preparation 
as the work of thinkers, scholars and statesmen who were, and are, 
the peers of the best minds of any nation or clime. With the son of 
one of these eminent men, who is now a student at the School of 
Technology, we have the pleasure of an acquaintance. Few young 
men of his age surpass him in scholarship and diligence. 

It is impossible within our limits to give anything like a digest of 
the chapters making the second Book, which record the personal ex- 
periences, observations and studies of the author. They give a com- 
plete and authentic picture of the Japanese people as they are to-day, 
and few recent books will more richly reward a careful study. The 
Appendices are of great value to the merchant and the student of po- 
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litical economy. The illustrations, over a hundred in number, are a 
very welcome assistant to the understanding of the text. We confess 
large indebtedness to the author and publishers for the pleasure and 
information derived from these pages. 


BOOK NOTES. 


The Warfare of Science, by President White, of Cornell University, has been issued 
by D. Appleton & Co. in a greatly enlarged and improved edition. ‘When it appeared 
in the ‘‘ Popular Science Monthly,’’ we gave our readers a taste of it, that we doubt 
not created an appetite for more which can now be gratified. It will richly reward a 
careful and studious reading. 

Stopford Brooke’s Primer of English Literature, from the press of D. Appleton & 
Co., is a wonderfully compact statement of a very extensive and varied subject; be- 

inning with the writers as far back as the seventh century, and coming down to 

urke, Carlyle, Byron, Wordsworth, and the latest School of Literature. The name of 
Stopford Brooke is sufficient guarantee that the work is as thoroughly done as it could 
be in 160 16mo. pages. 

Science Primers. Botany. By.J.D. Hooker. Logic. By W.S. Jevons. D. Ap- 

leton & Co. 50cts. each. ae more volumes in this vest-pocket series. Nothing can 
e more judiciously arranged for the instruction of beginners in scientific study. ] 


History Primers. Classical Antiquities. Old Greek Life. By J. P. Mahaffy. D. 
Appleton & Co. 60cts. [Another of the excellent and useful miniature volumes from 
the press of D. Appleton & Co., who are doing a good work in making attractive studies 
not always inviting to youth, and largely neglected by busy people. We have here a 
charming and accurate picture of ancient Greek home-life, and the relation of the citi- 
zen to the state, religion and law, which will be sure to provoke an appetite for more.] 


Studies in Bryant: A Text Book. By Joseph Alden, D.D. With an Introduction 
by William Cullen Bryant. D. Appleton & Co. [The object of this little book is to 
cultivate a critical study of the poetry of Bryant, with a view to establish certain 
principles which shall be applicable to the study of all poetry, and indeed of rhetoric 
and composition generally, and serve at the same time to sharpen the mental faculties 
of the student in the way of analysis and critical discrimination. ]} 

Illustrated Lessons in our Language; or how to speak and write correctly. Designed 
to teach English Grammar, without its Technicalities. By G. P. Quackenbos, LL.D. 

Darwiniana: Essays and Reviews —— to Darwinism. By Asa Gray, Pro- 
fessor of Natural History (Botany) in Harvard Dabseeutty. D. Appleton & Co, [Pro- 
fessor Gray is a moderate Darwinian, but these essays, now gathered into book form, 
show that he is an independent thinker, and is not afraid to differ from authorities; 
while at the same time he can be just to the merits and claims of those from whom he 
differs. He is not a blind follower of Darwin, but largely an original observer and in- 
vestigator. ] 

Epochs of History. The Puritan Revolution, and the First Two Stuarts. 1603-1660. 
By Sanest R. Gardiner. With Four Maps. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. $1.00. 
[This book is fully the equal of its predecessors, and is a clear, compact statement of 
the principles and events of a religious and political crisis which shook England from 
its centre to its circumference. Americans have a special interest in this history, as 
showing the origin of their civil institutions. ] 

Talks about Labor, and concerning the Evolution of Justice between the Laborers 
and the Capitalists. By J.N. Larned. D. Appleton& Co. $1.00. [A new contribu- 
tion to the vexed question, which is steadily growing to be the question of the day. 
This volume is written in a remarkably calm, fair discriminating and generous temper, 
and has some very important suggestions on the moral elements and rights involved in 
the controversy; and some nice distinctions touching brain and hand labor.] 


The International wena Series. The Five Senses of Man. By Julius Bernstein. 
Prof. of Physiology in the University of Halle. With ninety-one Woodcuts.: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.50. [No room for notice of this curious and informing book.] 








